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CHAPTER VI. 
* FARE THEE WEEL A WHILE ”’ 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the conclu- 
sion of Stephen’s remark, the sound 
of the closing of an external door 
in their immediate neighbourhood 
reached Elfride’s ears. It came from 
the farther side of the wing contain- 
ing the illuminated room. She then 
discerned, by the aid of the dusky 
departing light, a figure, whose 
sex was undistinguishable, walking 
down the gravelled path by the 
parterre towards the river. The 
figure grew fainter, and vanished 
under the trees. 

Mr. Swancourt’s voice was heard 
calling out their names from a dis- 
tant corridor in the body of the 
building. They retraced their steps, 
and found him with his coat but- 
toned up and his hat on, awaiting 
their advent in a mood of self-satis- 
faction at having brought his search 
to a successful close. The carriage 
was brought round, and without 
farther delay the trio drove away 
from the mansion, under the echo- 
ing gateway arch, and along by the 
leafless sycamores, as the stars be- 
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gan to kindle their trembling lights 
behind the maze of branches and 
twigs. 

No words were spoken either by 
youth or maiden. Her unpractised 
mind was completely occupied in 
fathoming its recent acquisition re- 
lative to her companion. The young 
man who had inspired her with 
such novelty of mood in relation to 
himself, having come directly from 
London on business to her father, 
having been brought by chance to 
Endelstow House, had, by some 
means or other, acquired the privi- 
lege of approaching some lady he 
had found therein, and honouring 
her by efits soins of a marked kind, 
—all in the space of half an hour. 

What room were they standing 
in? thought Elfride. As nearly as 
she could guess, it was Lord Luxel- 
lian’s business-room, or office. 
What people were in the house? 
None but the governess and ser- 
vants, as far as she knew, and of 
these he had professed a total igno- 
rance. Had the person she had in- 
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distinctly seen leaving the house 
anything to do with the perform- 
ance? It was impossible to say 
without appealing to the culprit 
himself, and that she would never 
do. The more Elfride reflected, 
the more certain did it appear 
that the meeting was a chance ren- 
counter, and not an appointment. 
And passing again to the ultimate 
inquiry as to the individuality of the 
female, Elfride at once assumed 
that she could not be an inferior. 
Stephen Smith was not the man to 
care about passages-at-love with 
women beneath him. Though gen- 
tle, ambition was visible in his 
kindling eyes ; he evidently hoped 
for much ; hoped indefinitely, but 
extensively. Elfride was puzzled, 
and, being puzzled, was, by a na- 
tural sequence of girlish sensations, 
vexed with him. No more pleasure 
came in recognising that from lik- 
ing to attract him she was getting 
on to love him, boyish as he was, 
and innocent as he had seemed. 

They reached the bridge which 
formed a link between the eastern 
and western halves of the parish. 
Situated in a valley that was bound- 
ed outwardly by the sea, it formed 
a point of depression from which 
the road ascended with great steep- 
ness to West Endelstow and the 
vicarage. There was no absolute 
necessity for either of them to 
alight, but as it was the vicar’s cus- 
tom after a long journey to humour 
the horse in making this winding 
ascent, Elfride, moved by an imita- 
tive instinct, suddenly jumped out 
when Pleasant had just begun to 
adopt the deliberate stalk he asso- 
ciated with this portion of the 
road. 

The young man seemed glad of 
any excuse for breaking the silence. 
‘ Why, Miss Swancourt, what a risky 
thing to do? he exclaimed, im- 
mediately following her example 
by jumping down on the other 
side. 
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*O no, not at all,’ replied miss 
coldly ; the shadow phenomenon 
at Endelstow House still paramount 
within her. 

Stephen walked along by him- 
self for two or three minutes, wrap- 
ped in the rigid reserve dictated by 
her tone. Then apparently think- 
ing that it was only for girls to 
pout, he came serenely round to 
her side, and offered his arm, with 
Castilian gallantry, to assist her in 
ascending the remaining three-quar- 
ters of the steep. 

Here was a temptation: it was 
the first time in her life that Elfride 
had been treated as a grown-up 
woman in this way—offered an arm 
in a manner implying that she had 
a right to refuse it. Till to-night 
she had never received masculine 
attentions beyond those which 
might be contained in such homely 
remarks as ‘ Elfride, give me your 
hand ; ‘ Elfride, take hold of my 
arm,’ from her father. Her callow 
heart made an epoch of the inci- 
dent ; she considered her array of 
feelings, for and against. Collec- 
tively they were for taking this of- 
fered arm ; the single one of pique 
determined her to punish Stephen 
by refusing. 

‘No, thank you, Mr.Smith; I can 
get along better by myself.’ 

It was Elfride’s first fragile at- 
tempt at browbeating a lover. Fear- 
ing more the issue of such an under- 
taking, than what a gentle young 
man might think of her wayward- 
ness, she immediately afterwards 
determined to please herself by re- 
versing her statement. 

‘On second thoughts, I will take 
it,’ she said. 

They slowly wended their way 
up the hill, a few yards behind the 
carriage. ‘ How silent you are, Miss 
Swancourt !’ Stephen observed. 

‘Perhaps I think you silent too,’ 
she returned. 

‘I may have reason to be.’ 

‘Scarcely ; it is sadness that 
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makes people silent, and you can 
have none.’ 

‘You don’t know: I have a 
trouble ; though some might think 
it less a trouble than a dilemma.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked impul- 
sively. 

Stephen hesitated. ‘I might tell,’ 
he said ; ‘at the same time perhaps 
it is as well—’ 

She let go his arm and impera- 
tively pushed it from her, tossing 
her head. She had just learnt that 
a good deal of dignity is lost by 
asking a question to which an an- 
swer is refused, even ever so polite- 
ly; for though politeness does good 
service in cases of requisition and 
compromise, it but little helps a 
direct refusal. ‘I don’t wish to know 
anything of it; I don’t wish it,’ she 
went on. ‘ The carriage is waiting 
for us at the top of the hill; we 
must get in ;’ and Elfride flitted to 
the front. ‘ Papa, here is your El- 
fride ’ she exclaimed to the dusky 
figure of the old gentleman, as she 
sprang up and sank by his side 
without deigning to accept aid from 
Stephen. 

‘Ah, yes! uttered the vicar in 
artificial!y alert tones, awaking from 
a most profound sleep, and sud- 
denly preparing to alight. 

‘Why, what ave you doing, pa- 
pa! We are not home yet.’ 

‘O no, no; of course not; we 
are not at home yet,’ Mr. Swan- 
court said very hastily, endeavour- 
ing to dodge back to his original 
position with the air of a man who 
had not moved at all. ‘ The fact is 
I was so lost in deep meditation 
that I forgot whereabouts we were.’ 
And in a minute the vicar was 
snoring again. 


That evening, being the last, 
seemed to throw an exceptional 
shade of sadness over Stephen 
Smith, and the repeated injunctions 
of the vicar, that he was to come 
and revisit them in the summer, 
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apparently tended less to raise his 
spirits than to unearth some mis- 
giving. 

He left them in the gray light of 
dawn, whilst the colours of earth 
were sombre, and the sun was yet 
hidden in the east. Elfride had 
fidgeted all night in her little bed 
lest none of the household should 
be awake soon enough to start 
him, and also lest she might miss 
seeing again the bright eyes and 
curly hair, to which their owner’s 
possession of a hidden mystery 
added a deeper tinge of romance. 
To some extent—so soon does wo- 
manly interest take a solicitous 
turn—she felt herself responsible 
for his safe conduct. They break- 
fasted before daylight ; Mr. Swan- 
court, being more and more taken 
with his guest’s ingenuous appear- 
ance, having determined to rise 
early and bid him a friendly fare- 
well. It was, however, rather to 
the vicar’s astonishment that he saw 
Elfride walk in to the breakfast- 
table, candle in hand. 

Whilst William Worm performed 
his toilet (during which perform- 
ance the inmates of the vicarage 
were always in the habit of waiting 
with exemplary patience), Elfride 
wandered desultorily to the sum- 
mer-house. Stephen followed her 
thither. The copse-covered valley 
was visible from this position, 
a mist now lying all along its 
length, hiding the stream which 
tricklef through it, though the 
observers themselves were in clear 
air. 

They stood close together, leaning 
over the rustic balustrading which 
bounded the arbour on the outward 
side, and formed the crest of a 
steep slope beneath.  Elfride con- 
strainedly pointed out some features 
of the distant uplands rising ir- 
regularly opposite. But the artistic 
eye was, either from nature or cir- 
cumstance, very faint in Stephen 
now, and he only half attended to 
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her description, as ifhe spared time 
from some other thought going on 
within him. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ he said sud- 
denly ; ‘ I must never see you again, 
I suppose, Miss Swancourt, in spite 
of invitations.’ 

His genuine tribulation played 
directly upon the delicate chords 
of her nature. She could afford to 
forgive him for a concealment or 
two. Moreover the shyness which 
would not allow him to look her in 
the face lent bravery to her own 
eyes and tongue. 

*O do come again, Mr. Smith !’ 
she said prettily. 

‘I should delight in it; but it 
will be better if I do not.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Certain circumstances in con- 
nection with me make it undesir- 
able. Not on my account; on 
yours.’ 

‘Goodness! As if anything in 
connection with you could hurt 
me,’ she said with serene suprem- 
acy; but seeing that this plan of 
treatment was inappropriate, she 
tuned a smaller note. ‘ Ah, I know 
why you will not come. You don’t 
want to. You'll go home to London 
and to all the stirring people there, 
and will never want to see us any 
more.’ 

‘You know I have no such rea- 
son.’ 

‘ And go on writing letters to the 
lady you are engaged to, just as 
before.’ i 

‘What does that mean? I am 
not engaged.’ 

‘You wrote a letter to a Miss 
Somebody; I saw it in the letter- 
rack.’ 

‘Pooh! an elderly woman who 
keeps a stationer’s shop; and it 
was to tell her to keep my news- 
paper till I get back.’ 

‘You needn’t have explained : 
it was not my business at all.’ Miss 
Elfride was rather relieved to hear 
that statement nevertheless. ‘And 
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you won't come again to see papa ?” 
she insisted. 

‘I should like to—and to see you 
again, but—’ 

‘ Will you reveal to me that mat- 
ter you hide ?’ she interrupted petu- 
lantly. 

‘No; not now.’ 

She could not but go on, grace- 
less as it might seem. 

‘Tell me this,’ she importuned, 
with a trembling mouth. ‘ Does 
any meeting of yours with a lady at 
Endelstow House clash with—any 
interest you may take in me?” 

He started a little. ‘It does not,’ 
he said emphatically ; and looked 
into the pupils of her eyes with the 
confidence that only honesty can 
give, and even.that to youth alone. 

The explanation had not come, 
but a gloom left her. She could 
not but believe that utterance. What- 
ever enigma might lie in the shadow 
on the blind, it was not an enigma 
of underhand passion. 

She turned towards the house, en- 
tering it through the conservatory. 
Stephen went round to the front 
door. Mr. Swancourt was standing 
on the step in his slippers. Worm 
was adjusting a buckle in the har- 
ness,and murmuring about his poor 
head ; and everything was ready 
for Stephen’s departure. 

‘You named August for your 
visit. August it shall be ; that is, if 
you care forthe society of such a fos- 
silised Tory,’ said Mr. Swancourt. 

Mr. Smith only responded hesi- 
tatingly, that he should like to come 
again. 

‘You said you would, and you 
must,’ insisted Elfride, coming to 
the door and speaking under her 
father’s arm. 

Whatever reason the youth may 
have had for not wishing toenter the 
house as a guest, it no longer predo- 
minated. He promised, and bade 
them adieu, and got into the pony 
carriage, which crept up the slope 
and bore him out of their sight. 
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‘I never was so much taken with 
anybody in my life as I am with 
that young fellow—never! I cannot 
understand it—can’t understand it 
anyhow,’ said Mr. Swancourt quite 
energetically to himself; and went 
indoors. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘NO MORE OF ME YOU KNEW, MY 
LOVE.’ 


THE history of the first wooing 
of our impressionable young hero- 
ine being to a great extent prelimi- 
nary to the main story, we hurry 
through it as rapidly as possible. 
In order, however, that the future 
position may be adequately under- 
stood, it is necessary to give the 
facts of the case seriatim. 

Stephen Smith revisited Endel- 
stow Vicarage, agreeably to his pro- 
mise. He had a genuine artistic 
reason for coming, though no such 
reason seemed to be required. Six- 
and-thirty old seat-ends, of exquisite 
fifteenth-century workmanship, were 
rapidly decaying in an aisle of the 
church ; and it became politic to 
make drawings of their worm-eaten 
contours ere theywere battered past 
recognition in the turmoil of the so- 
called restoration. 

He entered the house at sunset, 
and the world was pleasant again 
to the two fair-haired ones. A mo- 
mentary pang of disappointment 
had nevertheless passed through 
Elfride when she casually discover- 
ed that he had not come that min- 
ute post-haste from London, but 
had reached the neighbourhood the 
previous evening. Surprise would 
have accompanied the feeling, had 
she not remembered that several 
tourists were haunting the coast 
at this season, and that Stephen 
might have chosen to do likewise. 

They did little besides chat that 
evening, Mr. Swancourt beginning 
to question his visitor, closely yet 


paternally, and in good part, on his 
hopes and prospects from the pro- 
fession he had embraced. Stephen 
gave vague answers. The next day 
it rained. In the evening, when 
twenty-four hours of Elfride had 
completely rekindled her admirer’s 
ardour, a game of chess was pro- 
posed between them. 

The game had its value in helping 
on the developments of their future. 

Elfride soon perceived that her 
opponent was but a learner. She 
next noticed that he had a very odd 
way of handling the pieces when 
castling or taking a man. Ante- 
cedently she would have supposed 
that the same performance must be 
gone through by all players in the 
same manner; she was tazght by 
his differing action that all ordinary 
players, who learn the game by 
sight, unconsciously touch the men 
in a stereotyped way. This im- 
pression of indescribable oddness 
in Stephen’s touch culminated in 
speech when she saw him, at the 
taking of one of her bishops, push 
it aside with the taking man instead 
of lifting it as a preliminary to the 
move. 

‘ How strangely you handle the 
men, Mr. Smith !’ 

‘Do I? I am sorry for that.’ 

*O no—don’t be sorry ; it is not 
a matter great enough for sorrow. 
But who taught you to play ?’ 

‘Nobody, Miss Swancourt,’ he 
said respectfully. ‘I learnt from a 
book lent by my friend Mr. Knight, 
the noblest man in the world.’ 

* But you have seen people play ?’ 

‘I have never seen the playing 
of a single game. ‘This is the first 
time I ever had the opportunity of 
playing with a living opponent. I 
have worked out many games from 
books, and studied the reasons of 
the different moves, but that is all.’ 

This was a full explanation of 
his mannerism ; but the fact that a 
man with a desire for chess should 
have grown up without being able 
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to see or engage in a game aston- 
ished her not a little. She ponder- 
ed on the circumstance for some 
time, looking into vacancy and hin- 
dering the play. 

Mr. Swancourt was sitting with 
his eyes fixed on the board, but 
apparently thinking of other things. 
Half to himself he said, pending 
the move of Elfride : 

‘ © Que finis aut quod me manet 
stipendium ?”’ 

Stephen replied instantly : 

‘“Effare: jussas cum fide poenas 
luam.”’ 

‘ Excellent — prompt — gratify- 
ing ! said Mr. Swancourt with feel- 
ing, bringing down his hand upon 
the table, and making three pawns 
and a knight dance over their bor- 
ders by the shaking. ‘I was musing 
on those words as applicable to a 
strange course I am steering—but 
enough of that. I am delighted 
with you, Mr. Smith, for it is so 
seldom in this desert that I meet 
with a man who is gentleman and 
scholar enough to continue a quota- 
tion, how ever trite it may be.’ 

‘I also apply the words to my- 
self,’ said Stephen quietly. 

‘You? ‘The last man in the 
world to do that, I should have 
thought.’ 

‘Come,’ murmured Elfride pout- 
ingly, and insinuating herself be- 
tween them, ‘tell me all about it. 
Come, construe, construe !’ 

Stephen looked steadfastly into 
her face, and said slowly, and in 
a voice full of a sad meaning that 
seemed painfully premature in one 
so young : 

‘Que finis What will be the end, 
aut or quod stipendium what fine 
manet me awaits me? Effare Speak 
out ; luam J will pay, cum fide with 
faith, jussas poenas the Penalty en- 
joined, 

The vicar, who had listened with 
a critical compression of the lips to 
this schoolboy recitation, and by 
reason of his imperfect hearing had 
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missed the marked realism of Ste- 
phen’s tone in the English words, 
now said hesitatingly : ‘ By the by, 
Mr. Smith (I know you'll excuse 
my curiosity), though your transla- 
tion was unexceptionably correct 
and close, you have a way of pro- 
nouncing your Latin which to me 
seems most peculiar. Not thatthe 
pronunciation of a dead language 
is of much importance ; yet your 
accents and quantities have a gro- 
tesque sound to my ears. I thought 
first that you had acquired your 
way of breathing the vowels from 
some of the northern colleges ; but 
it cannot be so with the quantities. 
What I was going to ask was, if 
your instructor in the classics could 
possibly have been an Oxford or 
Cambridge man ?” 

‘Yes; he was an Oxford man— 
Fellow of St. Cyprian’s.’ 

‘ Really ? 

‘O yes; there’snodoubt about it.’ 

‘The oddest thing ever I heard 
of! said Mr. Swancourt, starting 
with astonishment. ‘That the pupil 
of such a man—’ 

‘The best and cleverest man in 
England ? cried Stephen enthusi- 
astically. 

‘—That the pupil of such a man 
should pronounce Latin in the way 
you pronounce it beats ail I ever 
heard. How long did he instruct 
you ? 

‘Four years.’ 

‘ Four years !’ 

‘It is not so strange when I ex- 
plain,’ Stephen hastened to say. 
‘It was done in this way—by letter. 
I sent him exercises and construing 
twice a week, and twice a week he 
sent them back to me corrected, 
with marginal notes of instruction. 
That is how I learnt my Latin and 
Greek, such as it is. He is not re- 
sponsible for my scanning. He 
has never heard me scan a line.’ 

‘ A novel case, and a singular in- 
stance of patience !’ cried the vicar. 

* On his part, not on mine. Ah, 
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Henry Knight is one in a thousand! 
I remember his speaking to me on 
this very subject of pronunciation. 
He says that, much to his regret, 
he sees a time coming when every 
man will pronounce even the com- 
mon words of his own tongue as 
seems right in his own eyes, and be 
thought none the worse for it; that 
the speaking age is passing away, to 
make room for the writing age.’ 

Both Elfride and her father had 
waited attentively to hear Stephen 
go on to what would have been the 
most interesting part of the story, 
namely, what circumstances could 
have necessitated such an unusual 
method of education. But no far- 
ther explanation was volunteered ; 
and they saw, by the young man’s 
manner of concentrating himself 
upon the chess-board, that he was 
anxious to drop the subject. 

The game proceeded. Elfride 
played byrote ; Stephen by thought. 
It was the cruellest thing to check- 
mate him after so much labour, she 
considered. What was she dishon- 
est enough to do in her compas- 
sion? ‘To let him checkmate her. 
Asecond game followed ; and being 
herself absolutely indifferent as to 
the result (her playing was above 
the average among women, and she 
knew it), she allowed him to give 
checkmate again. A final game, 
in which she adopted the Muzio 
gambit as her opening, was termi- 
nated by Elfride’s victory at the 
twelfth move. 

Stephen looked up suspiciously. 
His heart was throbbing even more 
excitedly than was hers, which it- 
self had quickened when she seri- 
ously set to work on this last occa- 
sion, Mr. Swancourt had left the 
room. 

* You have been trifling with me 
till now! he exclaimed, his face 
flushing. ‘You did not play your 
best in the first two games ?” 

Elfride’s guilt showed in her face. 
Stephen became the picture of vexa- 
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tion and sadness, which, relishable 
for a moment, caused her the next 
instant to regret the mistake she 
had made. 

‘Mr. Smith, forgive me!’ she said 
sweetly. ‘I see now, though I did 
not at first, that what I have done 
seems like contempt for your skill. 
But indeed I did not mean it in 
that sense. I could not, upon my 
conscience, win a victory in those 
first and second games over one 
who fought at such a disadvantage 
and so manfully.’ 

He drew a long breath, and mur- 
mured bitterly, ‘Ah, youare cleverer 
than me. You can do everything— 
Ican do nothing! O, Miss Swan- 
court! he burst out wildly, his 
heart swelling in his throat, and 
tears creeping into his eyes, ‘I 
must tell you how I love you! All 
these months of my absence I have 
worshipped you.’ 

He leapt from his seat like the 
impulsive lad that he was, slid 
round to her side, and almost be- 
fore she suspected it his arm was 
round her waist, and the two sets 
of curls intermingled. 

So entirely new was full-blown 
love to Elfride, that she trembled 
as much from the novelty of the 
emotion as from the emotion itself. 

Then she suddenly withdrew her- 
self and stood upright, vexed that 
she had submitted unresistingly 
even to his momentary pressure. 
She resolved to consider this de- 
monstration as premature. 

* You must not begin such things 
as those,’ she said with coquettish 
hauteur of a very transparent na- 
ture. ‘And—you must not do so 
again—and papa is coming.’ 

* Let me kiss you—only a little 
one,’ he said, with his usual timid- 
ity, and without reading the facti- 
tiousness of her manner. 

‘No; not one.’ 

‘Only on your cheek ? 

‘No.’ 

‘ Forehead ? 
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‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘You care for somebody else, 
then? Ah, I thought so! 

‘I am sure I do not.’ 

‘Nor for me either?” 

‘ How can I tell?’ she said sim- 
ply, the simplicity lying merely in 
the broad outlines of her manner 
and speech. There were the semi- 
tone of voice and half-hidden ex- 
pression of eyes which tell the ini- 
tiated how very fragile is the ice of 
reserve at these times. 

Footsteps were heard. Mr. Swan- 
court then entered the room, and 
their private colloquy ended. 


The day after this partial revela- 
tion, Mr. Swancourt proposed a 
drive to Tidmouth Beach, a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. 

Half an hour before the time of 
departure a crash was heard in the 
back yard, and presently Worm 
came in, saying partly to the world 
in general, partly to himself, and 
slightly to his auditors : 

* Ay, ay, sure! That frying of fish 
will be the end of William Worm. 
They be at it again this morning 
—same as ever—fizz, fizz, fizz ! 

* Your head bad again, Worm 
said Mr. Swancourt. ‘What was 
that noise we heard in the yard ? 

‘ Ay, sir, a weak wambling man 
am I; and the frying have been 
going on in my poor head all 
through the long night and this 
morning as usual; and I was so 
dazed wi’ it that down fell a piece 
of leg-wood across the shaft of the 
pony-shay, and splintered it off. 
“ Ay,” says I, “TI feel it as if ’twas 
my own shay; and though I’ve 
done it, and parish-pay is my lot if 
I go from here, perhaps I am as in- 
dependent as one here and there.”’ 

‘Dear me, the shaft of the car- 
riage broken!’ synthetised Elfride. 
She was disappointed: Stephen 
doubly so. The vicar showed more 
warmth of temper than the accident 
seemed to demand, much to Ste- 
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phen’s uneasiness and rather to his 
surprise. He had not supposed so 
much latent sternness could co-ex- 
ist with Mr. Swancourt’s frankness 
and good nature. 

‘ You shall not be disappointed,’ 
said the vicar at length. ‘It is al- 
most too long a distance for you 
to walk. Elfride can trot down on 
her pony, and you shall have my 
old nag, Smith.’ 

Elfride exclaimed triumphantly, 
‘You have never seen me on horse- 
back—O, you must!’ She looked 
at Stephen and read his thoughts in 
his face. ‘Ah, you don’t ride, Mr. 
Smith ? 

‘I am sorry to say I don’t.’ 

‘ Fancy a gentleman not able to 
ride ! said she rather pertly. 

The vicar came to his rescue. 
‘That’s common enough ; he has 
had other lessons to learn. Now, 
I recommend this plan: let Elfride 
ride on horseback, and you, Mr. 
Smith, walk beside her.’ 

The arrangement was welcomed 
with secret delight by Stephen. It 
seemed to combine in itself all the 
advantages of a long slow ramble 
with Elfride, without the contingent 
possibility of the enjoyment being 
spoilt by her becoming weary. The 
pony was saddled and brought 
round. 

‘Now, Mr. Smith,’ said the lady 
imperatively, coming downstairs, 
and appearing in her riding-habit, 
as she always did in a change of 
dress, like a new edition of a de- 
lightful volume, ‘you have a task 
to perform to-day. These ear-rings 
are my very favourite darling ones; 
but the worst of it is that they have 
such short hooks that they are 
liable to be dropped if I toss my 
head about much, and when I am 
riding I can’t give my mind to them. 
It would be doing me knight-ser- 
vice if you keep your eyes fixed 
upon them and remember them 
every minute of the day, and tell me 
directly I drop one. They have had 
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such hair-breadth escapes, haven’t 
they, Unity ? she continued to the 
parlour-maid, who was standing at 
the door. 

‘ Yes, miss, that they have!’ said 
Unity, with round-eyed commisera- 
tion. 

‘Once ’twas in the lane that I 
found one of them,’ pursued Elfride 
reflectively. 

‘ And then ’twas by the gate into 
Eighteen Acres,’ Unity chimed in. 

‘And then ’twas on the carpet 
in my own room,’ rejoined Elfride 
merrily. 

‘ And then ’twas dangling on the 
embroidery of your petticoat, miss ; 
and then ‘twas down your back, 
miss, wasn’t it ? And O, what a way 
you was in, miss, wasn’t you? my! 
until you found it ! 

Stephen took Elfride’s slight foot 
upon his hand: ‘ Ohne, two, three, 
and up?’ she said. 

Unfortunately not so. He stag- 
gered and lifted, and the horse 
edged round ; and Elfride was ulti- 
mately deposited upon the ground 
rather more forcibly than was plea- 
sant. Smith looked all contrition. 

‘ Never mind,’ said the vicar en- 
couragingly ; ‘try again! ‘Tis a 
little accomplishment that requires 
some practice, although it looks so 
easy. Stand closer to the horse’s 
head, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘Indeed I sha’n’t let him try 
again,’ said she, with a microscopic 
look of indignation. ‘Worm, come 
here, and assistmetomount.’ Worm 
stepped forward, and she was in 
the saddle in a trice. 

Then they moved on, going for 
some distance in silence, the hot 
air of the valley being occasionally 
brushed from their faces by a cool 
breeze, which wended its way along 
ravines leading up from the sea. 

‘I suppose,’ said Stephen, ‘ that 
aman who can neither sit in a 
saddle himself nor help another 
person into one seems a useless 
encumbrance ; but, Miss Swancourt, 
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I'll learn to do it all for your sake ; 
I will, indeed.’ 

‘What is so unusual in you,’ she 
said, in the didactic tone justifiable 
in a horsewoman’s address to a be- 
nighted walker, ‘is that your know- 
ledge of certain things should be 
combined with your ignorance of 
certain other things.’ 

Stephen lifted his eyes earnestly 
to hers. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘ it is sim- 
ply because there are so many 
other things to be learnt in this 
wide world that I didn’t trouble 
about that particular bit of know- 
ledge. I thought it would be use- 
less to me; but I don’t think so 
now. I will learn riding, and all 
connected with it, because then 
you would like me better. Do you 
like me much less for this ?” 

She looked sideways at him with 
critical meditation tenderly rend- 
ered. 

‘Do I seem like Za Belle Dame 
sans merci? she began suddenly, 
without replying to his question. 
‘ Fancy yourself saying, Mr. Smith : 

‘*T sat her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 


For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew ;” 
and that’s all she did.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the young man 
archly, though with a rising colour. 
* * And sure in language strange she said, 

I love thee true,""’ 

‘Not at all,’ she rejoined quickly. 
‘See how I can gallop. Now, Pansy, 
off! And Elfride started; and Ste- 
phen beheld her light figure con- 
tracting to the dimensions of a bird 
as she sank into the distance—her 
hair flowing behind. He walked 
on in the same direction, and for 
a considerable time could see no 
signs of her returning. Dull as a 
flower without the sun he sat down 
upon a stone, and not for fifteen 
minutes was any sound of horse or 
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rider to be heard. Then Elfride 
and Pansy appeared on the hill in 
a round trot. 

*Such a delightful scamper as 
we have had!’ she said, her face 
flushed and her eyes sparkling. She 
turned the horse’s head, Stephen 
arose, and they went on again. 

‘Well, what have you to say to 
me, Mr. Smith, after my long ab- 
sence ? 

‘Do you remember a question 
you could not exactly answer last 
night—whether I was more to you 
than anybody else ?’ said he. 

‘I cannot exactly answer now, 
either.’ 

‘Why can’t you ?” 

‘ Because 1 don’t know if 7 am 
more to you than any one else.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, you are!’ he ex- 
claimed, in a voice of intensest 
appreciation, at the same time 
gliding round and looking into her 
face. 

‘ Eyes in eyes,’ he said playfully ; 
and she blushingly obeyed, looking 
back into his. 

‘ And why not lips on lips?’ said 
Stephen daringly. 

‘No, certainly not. Anybody 
might look ; and it would be death 
tome. You may kiss my hand if 
you like.’ 

He expressed by a look that to 
kiss a hand through a glove, and 
that a riding-glove, was not a great 
treat under the circumstances. 

‘ There, then ; I’ll take my glove 
off. Isn’t it a pretty white hand ? 
Ah, you don’t want to kiss it, and 
you shall not now ! 

‘If I do not, may I never kiss 
again, you severe Elfride! You 
know I think more of you than I 
can tell ; that you are my queen. 
I would die for you, Elfride !’ 

Arapid red again filled her cheeks, 
and she looked at him meditatively. 
What a proud moment it was for 
Elfride then! She was ruling a 
heart with absolute despotism for 
the first time in her life. 
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Stephen stealthily pounced upon 
her hand. 

‘No; I won't, I won't,’ she said 
intractably ; ‘and you shouldn’t 
take me by surprise.’ 

There ensued a mild form of 
tussle for absolute possession of 
the much-coveted hand, in which 
the boisterousness of boy and girl 
was far more prominent than the 
dignity of man and woman. Then 
Pansy became restless. Elfride re- 
covered her position and remem- 
bered herself. 

‘You make me behave in not a 
nice way at all!’ she exclaimed, in 
a tone neither pleased nor angry, 
but partaking of both. ‘I ought not 
to have allowed such a romp. We 
are too old now for that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘I hope you don’t think me too 
—too much ofa creeping-round sort 
of man,’ said he, in a penitent tone, 
conscious that he too had lost a 
little dignity by the proceeding. 

‘You are too familiar; and I 
can’t have it! Considering the short- 
ness of the time we have known 
each other, Mr. Smith, you take too 
much upon you. You think I am 
a country girl, and it doesn’t matter 
how you behave to me !’ 

*I assure you, Miss Swancourt, 
that I had no idea of freak in my 
mind. I wanted to imprint a sweet 
serious kiss upon your hand; and 
that’s all.’ 

‘ Now, that’s creeping round 
again! And you mustn’t look into 
my eyes so, she said, playfully 
shaking her head at him, and trot- 
ting on a few paces in advance. 
Thus she led the way out of the 
lane and across some fields in the 
direction of the cliffs. At the bound- 
ary of the fields nearest the sea she 
expressed a wish to dismount. The 
horse was tied to a post, and they 
both followed an irregular path, 
which ultimately terminated upon 
a flat ledge passing round the face 
of the huge blue-black rock at a 
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height about midway between the 
sea and the topmost verge. There, 
far beneath and before them, lay 
the everlasting stretch of ocean ; 
there, upon detached rocks, were 
the white screaming gulls, seeming 
ever intending to settle, and yet 
always passing on. Right and left 
ranked the toothed and zigzag line 
of storm-torn heights, forming the 
series which culminated in the one 
beneath their feet. 

Behind the youth and maiden 
was a tempting alcove and seat, 
formed naturally in the solid beet- 
ling mass, and wide enough to ad- 
mit two or three persons. Elfride 
sat down, and Stephen sat beside 
her. 

‘TI am afraid it is hardly proper 
of us to be here, either,’ she said, 
half inquiringly. ‘We have not 
known each other long enough for 
this kind of thing, have we ?” 

‘O yes, he replied judicially ; 
‘quite long enough.’ 

* How do you know?” 

‘It is not length of time, but the 
manner in which our minutes beat, 
that makes enough or not enough 
in acquaintanceship.’ 

*Yes, I see that. But I wish 
papa suspected or knew what a 
very new thing I am doing. He 
does not think of it at all.’ 

‘Darling Elfie, I wish we could 
be married! It is wrong for me to 
say it—I know it is—before you 
know more; but I wish we might 
be, all the same. Do you love me, 
deeply, deeply ” 

* No,’ she said, in a fluster. 

At this point-blank denial, Ste- 
phen turned his face away deci- 
sively, and preserved an ominous 
silence ; the only objects of inter- 
est on earth for him being ap- 
parently the three or four score 
sea-birds circling in the air afar 
off. 

‘I didn’t mean to stop you quite,” 
she faltered, with some alarm; 
and seeing that he still remained 
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silent, she added, more anxiously, 
‘If you say that again, perhaps, I 
will not be quite—quite so obsti- 
nate—if—if you don’t like me to 
be.’ 

‘O, my Elfride ? he exclaimed, 
and kissed her. 

It was Elfride’s first kiss. And 
so awkward and unused was she; 
full of striving—no relenting. None 
of those apparent struggles to get 
out of the trap which only result 
in getting farther in. No final at- 
titude of receptivity. No easy close 
of shoulder to shoulder, hand upon 
hand, face upon face, and, in spite 
of coyness, the lips in the nght 
place at the supreme moment. That 
graceful though apparently acci- 
dental falling into position, which 
many have noticed as precipitating 
the end and making sweethearts 
the sweeter, was not here. Why? 
Because experience was absent. A 
woman must have had many kisses 
before she kisses well. 

In fact, the art of tendering the 
lips for these amatory salutes is 
based upon principles the same as 
those laid down in treatises on 
legerdemain for performing the 
trick called Forcing a Card. The 
card is to be shifted nimbly, with- 
drawn, edged under, and withal 
not to be offered tifl the moment 
the unsuspecting person’s hand 
reaches the pack ; this forcing for- 
ward to be done so modestly and 
yet so coaxingly, that the person 
trifled with imagines he is really 
choosing what is in fact thrust into 
his hand. 

Well, there were none of these 
facilities now: and Stephen was 
conscious of it—first with a mo- 
mentary regret that his kiss should 
be spoilt by her confused manner 
of receiving it, and then with the 
pleasant perception that her awk- 
wardness was her charm. 

‘And you do care for me and 
love me ?’ said he. 

* Yes.’ 
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‘Very much ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And I mustn’t ask you if you'll 
wait for me, and be my wife some 
day ?” 

‘Why not?’ she said naively. 

‘There is a reason why, my El- 
fride.’ 

‘Not any one that I know of.’ 

‘Suppose there is something 
connected with me which makes 
it almost impossible for you to 
agree to be my wife, or for your 
father to countenance such an idea.’ 

‘ Nothing shall make me cease 
to love you: no blemish can be 
found upon your personal nature. 
That is pure and generous, I know; 
and having that, how can I be cold 
to you ?” 

‘And shall nothing else affect 
us—shall nothing beyond my na- 
ture be a part of my quality in 
your eyes, Elfie ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever,’ she said, 
with a breath of relief. ‘Is that 
all? some outside circumstance ? 
What do I care?’ 

‘You can hardly judge, dear, 
till you know what has to be 
judged. For that, we will stop till 
we get home. I believe in you, 
but I cannot feel bright.’ 

‘ Love is new, and fresh to us as 
the dew ; and we are together. As 
the lovers’ world goes, this is a 
great deal. Stephen, I fancy I see 
the difference between me and you 
—between men and women gener- 
ally, perhaps. I am content to 
build happiness on any accidental 
basis that may lie near at hand ; 
you are for making a world to suit 
your happiness.’ 

‘Elfride, you sometimes say 
things which make you seem sud- 
denly to become five years older 
than you are, or than I am; and 
that remark is one. I couldn't 
think so of@ as that, try howI 
might. ... And no lover has ever 
had you, or kissed you before ? 

* Never.’ 
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‘I knew that; you were so un- 
used. You ride well, but you don’t 
kiss nicely at all; and I was told 
once, by my friend Knight, that 
that is an excellent fault in woman.’ 

‘Now, come; I must mount 
again, or we shall not be home by 
dinner-time.’ And they returned 
to where Pansy stood tethered. 
‘ Instead of intrusting my weight to: 
a young man’s unstable palm,’ she 
continued gaily, ‘I prefer a surer 
“ upping-stock” (as the villagers 
call it), in the form of a gate. 
There—now I am myself again.’ 

They proceeded homeward, at 
the same walking pace. 

Her blitheness won Stephen out 
of his thoughtfulness, and each for- 
got everything but the tone of the 
moment. ‘Mr. Smith, what did 
you love me for?’ she said, after a 
long musing look at a flying bird. 

‘I don’t know,’ he replied idly. 

*O yes, you do,’ insisted Elfride. 

‘ Perhaps, for your eyes.’ 

‘ What of them ?—now don’t vex 
me by a light answer. What of my 
eyes ?” 

‘O, nothing to be mentioned. 
They are indifferently good.’ 

‘Come, Stephen, I won’t have 
that. What did you love me for?’ 

‘It might have been for your 
mouth.’ 

‘Well, what about my mouth ?’ 

‘I thought it was a passable 
mouth enough—’ 

‘ That’s not very comforting.’ 

‘—With a pretty pout and sweet 
lips; but actually, nothing more 
than what everybody has.’ 

‘Don’t make up things out of 
your head as you go on, there’s a 
dear Stephen. Now—what—did— 
you—love—me—for ? 

‘Perhaps, ’twas for your neck 
and hair; though I am not sure: 
or for your idle blood, that did 
nothing but wander away from 
your cheeks and back again; but 
I am not sure. Or your hands and 
arms, that they eclipsed all other 
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hands and arms; or your feet, that 
they played about under your dress 
like little mice; or your tongue, 
that it was of a dear delicate tone. 
But I am not altogether sure.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s pretty to say; but I 
don’t care for your love, if it made 
a mere flat picture of me in that 
way, and not being sure, and such 
cold reasoning ; but what you /e// 
I was, you know, Stephen’ (at this 
a stealthy laugh and frisky look 
into his face), ‘when you said to 
yourself, “I'll certainly love that 
young lady.”’ 

‘I never said it.’ 

‘When you said to yourself, then, 
“T never will love that young 
lady.” 

*I didn’t say that, either.’ 

‘Then was it, “ I suppose I must 
love that young lady” ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What then ?’ 

*’Twas much more fluctuating— 
not so definite.’ 

‘Tell me; do, do.’ 

‘It was that I ought not to think 
about you if I loved you truly.’ 

‘Ah, that I don’t understand. 
There’s no getting it out of you. 
And I’ll not ask you ever any more 
—never more—to say out of the 
deep reality of your heart what you 
loved me for.’ 

‘Sweet tantaliser, what’s the use? 
It comes to this sole simple thing: 
That at one time I had never seen 
you, and I didn’t love you; that 
then I saw you, and I did love you. 
Is that enough ?” 

‘Yes; I will make it do... I 
know, I think, what I love you for. 
You are nice-looking, of course ; 
but I didn’t mean for that. It is 
because you are so docile and 
gentle.’ 

‘ Those are not quite the correct 
qualities for a man to be loved for,’ 
said Stephen, in rather a dissatisfied 
tone of self-criticism. ‘ Well, never 
mind. I must ask your papa to 
allow us to be engaged directly we 
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It will be for a long 


get indoors. 
time, Elfie.’ 

‘I like it the better. . . Stephen, 
don’t mention it till to-morrow.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because, if he should object—- 
I don’t think he will; but if he 
should—we shall have a day longer 
of happiness from our ignorance. . . 
Well, what are you thinking of so 
deeply ? 

‘I was thinking how my dear 
friend Knight would enjoy this 
scene. I wish he could come here.’ 

‘You seem very much engrossed 
with him,’ she answered, with a 
jealous little toss. ‘He must be 
an interesting man to take up so 
much of your attention.’ 

‘Interesting !’ said Stephen, his 
face glowing with his fervour; 
‘noble you ought to say.’ 

‘O yes, yes; I forgot,’ she said, 
half satirically. ‘The noblest man 
in England, as you told us last 
night.’ 

‘He is a fine fellow, laugh as 
you will, Miss Elfie.’ 

‘I know he is your hero. 
what does he do? anything ?” 

‘ He writes.’ 

‘What does he write? I have 
never heard of his name.’ 

‘Because his personality, and 
that of several others like him, is 
absorbed into a huge WE, namely, 
the impalpable entity called the 
PRESENT—@ social and literary Re- 
view. 

*Is he only a reviewer ?” 

‘Only, Elfie! Why, I can tell 
you it is a fine thing to be on the 
staff of the Present. Finer than be- 
ing a novelist, considerably.’ 

‘ That’s a hit at me, and my poor 
Court of Kellyon Castle. 

‘No, Elfride,’ he whispered ; ‘I 
didn’t mean that. I mean that he 
is really a literary man of some 
eminence, and not altogether a 
reviewer. He writes things of a 
higher class than reviews, though 
he reviews a book occasionally. 


But 
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His ordinary productions are social 
and ethical essays—all that the 
Present contains which is not liter- 
ary reviewing.’ 

‘I admit he must be talented if 
he writes for the Present. We have 
it sent to us irregularly. I want 
papa to be a subscriber, but he’s 
so Conservative. Now the next 
point in this Mr. Knight—I sup- 
pose he is a very good man? 

‘An excellent man. I shall try 
to be his intimate friend some 
day.’ 

‘ But aren’t you now?” 

‘No; not so much as that,’ re- 
plied Stephen, as if such a supposi- 
tion were extravagant. ‘ You see, 
it was in this way—he came origin- 
ally from the same place as I, and 
taught me things ; but Iam not in- 
timate with him. Sha’n’t I be glad 
when I get richer and better edu- 
cated, and hob and nob with him!’ 
Stephen’s eyes sparkled. 

A pout began to shape itself upon 
Elfride’s soft lips. ‘ You think al- 
ways of him, and like him better 
than you do me.’ 

‘No, indeed, Elfride. The feel- 
ing is different quite. But I do like 
him, and he deserves even more 
affection from me than I give.’ 

* You are not nice now, and you 
make me as jealous as possible ! 
she exclaimed perversely. ‘I know 
you will never speak to any third 
person of me so warmly as you do 
tomeofhim’”’ ~~ 

‘ But you don’t understand, Elfie,’ 
he said, with an anxious move- 
ment. ‘ You shall know him some 
day. He is so brilliant—no, it isn’t 
exactly brilliant; so thoughtful— 
nor does thoughtful express him 
—that it would charm you to talk 
to him. He’s a most desirable 
friend, and that isn’t half I could 
say.’ 

‘I don’t care how good he is; 
I don’t want to know him, because 
he comes between me and you. 
You think of him night and day, 
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ever so much more than of anybody 
else; and when you are thinking 
of him, I am shut out of your 
mind.’ 

‘No, dear Elfride; I love you 
dearly.’ 

‘ And I don’t like you to tell me 
so warmly about him when you are 
in the middle of loving me. Ste- 
phen, suppose that I and this man 
Knight of yours were both drown- 
ing, and you could only save one 
of us—’ 

‘Yes—the stupid old proposi- 
tion—which would I save? 

‘Well, which? Not me.’ 

‘ Both of you,’ he said, pressing 
her pendent hand. 

‘No, that won’t do; only one 
of us.’ 

‘I cannot say; I don’t know. 
It is disagreeable—quite a horrid 
idea to have to handle.’ 

‘A-ha, Iknow. You would save 
him, and let me drown, drown, 
drown; and I don’t care about your 
love.’ 

She had endeavoured to give a 
playful tone to her words, but the 
latter speech was rather forced in 
its gaiety. 

At this point in the discussion 
she trotted off to turn a corner 
which was avoided by the footpath, 
the road and the path reuniting at 
a point a little farther on. On 
again making her appearance she 
continually managed to look in a 
direction away from him, and left 
him in the cold shade of her dis- 
pleasure. Stephen was soon beaten 
at this game of indifference. He 
went round and entered the range 
of her vision. 

‘ Are you offended, Elfie? Why 
don’t you talk ?” 

‘Save me, then, and let that Mr. 
Clever of yours drown. I hate him. 
Now, which would you ?’ 

‘ Really, Elfride, you should not 
press such a hard question. It is 
absurd to ask it.’ 

‘ Then I won’t be alone with you 
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any more. Unkind, to wound me 
so! 

‘Come, Elfie, let’s make it up 
and be friends.’ 

‘Say you would save me, then, 
and let him drown.’ 

‘I would save you—and him 
too.’ 

* And let him drown. Come, or 
you don’t love me!’ 

* And let him drown,’ he ejacu- 
lated despairingly. 

‘There ; now I am yours! she 
said, and a woman’s flush of tri- 
umph lit her eyes. 


‘ Only one ear-ring, miss, as I’m 
alive ! said Unity on their entering 
the hall. 

With a face expressive of wretch- 
ed misgiving, Elfride’s hand flew 
like an arrow to her ear. 

‘ There !’ she exclaimed to Ste- 
phen, looking at him with eyes full 
of reproach. 

‘I quite forgot, indeed. IfI had 
only remembered !’ he answered, 
with a conscience-stricken face. 

She wheeled herself round, and 
turned into the shrubbery. Stephen 
followed. 

‘If you had told me to watch 
anything, Stephen, I should have 
religiously done it,’ she capriciously 
went on, as soon as she heard him 
behind her. 

‘ Forgetting is forgivable.’ 

‘Well, you will find it, if you 
want me to respect you and be en- 
gaged to you when we have asked 
papa.’ She considered a moment, 
and added more seriously, ‘ I know 
now where I dropped it, Stephen. 
It was on the cliff. I remember 
a faint sensation of some change 
about me, but I was too absent to 
think of it then. And that’s where 
it is now, and you must go and 
look there.’ 

*T’ll go at once.’ 

And he strode away up the val- 
ley, under a broiling sun and amid 
the deathlike silence of early after- 
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noon. He ascended, with giddy- 
paced haste, the windy range of 
rocks to where they had sat, felt 
and peered about the stones and 
crannies, but Elfride’s stray jewel 
was nowhere to be seen. Next 
Stephen slowly retraced his steps, 
and, pausing at a cross-road to re- 
flect awhile, he left the plateau 
and struck downwards across some 
fields, in the direction of Endelstow 
House. 

He walked along the path by the 
river without the slightest hesita- 
tion as to its bearing, apparently 
quite familiar with every inch of 
the ground. As the shadows be- 
gan to lengthen and the sunlight 
to mellow, he passed through two 
wicket-gates, and drew near the 
outskirts of Endelstow Park. The 
river now ran along under the park 
wall, previous to entering the grove 
itself, a little farther on. 

Here stood a cottage, between 
the wall and the stream, on a slight- 
ly elevated spot of ground, round 
which the river took a turn. The 
characteristic feature of this snug 
habitation was its one chimney in 
the gable end, its squareness of 
form disguised by a huge cloak of 
ivy, which had grown so luxuriantly 
and extended so far from its base, 
as to increase the apparent bulk of 
the chimney to the dimensions of 
a tower. Some little distance from 
the back of the house rose the park 
boundary, and over this were to be 
seen the sycamores of the grove, 
making slow inclinations to the 
just-awakening air. 

Stephen crossed the little wood 
bridge in front, went up to the cot- 
tage door, and opened it without 
knock or signal of any kind. 

Exclamations of welcome burst 
from some person or persons when 
the door was thrust ajar, followed 
by the scrape of chairs on a stone 
floor, as if pushed back by their 
occupiers in rising from a table. 
The door was closed again, and 
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nothing could now be heard from 
within, save a lively chatter and the 
rattle of plates. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


* ALLEN-A-DALE IS NO BARON OR 
LORD.’ 


THE mists were creeping out of 
pools and swamps for their pilgrim- 
ages of the night when Stephen 
came up to the front door of the 
vicarage. Elfride was standing on 
the step, illuminated by a lemon- 
hued expanse of western sky. 

‘You never have been all this 
time looking for that ear-ring! she 
said anxiously. 

*O no; and I have not found it.’ 

‘Never mind. Though I am 
much vexed ; they are my prettiest. 
But, Stephen, what ever have you 
been doing—where have you been? 
I have been so uneasy. I feared 
for you, knowing not an inch of the 
country. I thought, suppose he has 
fallen over the cliff! But now I 
am inclined to scold you for fright- 
ening me so.’ 

‘I must speak to your papa now,’ 
he said, rather abruptly; ‘I have 
so much to say to him—and to you, 
Elfride.’ 

‘Will what you have to say en- 
danger this nice time of ours, and 
is it that same shadowy secret you 
allude to so frequently, and will it 
make me unhappy ?” 

‘ Possibly.’ 

She breathed heavily, and looked 
around as if for a prompter. 

‘Put it off till to-morrow,’ she 
said. 

He involuntarily sighed too. 

‘No; it must come to-night. 
Where is your father, Elfride ? 

‘Somewhere in the kitchen-gar- 
den, I think,’ she replied. ‘That 
is his favourite evening retreat. I 
will leave you now. Say all that’s 
to be said—do all there is to be 
done. Think of me waiting anxi- 
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ously for the end.’ And she re- 
entered the house. 

She waited in the drawing-room, 
watching the lights sink to shadows, 
the shadows sink to darkness, until 
her impatience to know what had 
transpired in the garden could no 
longer be controlled. She passed 
round the shrubbery, unlatched the 
garden-door, and skimmed with 
her keen eyes the whole twilighted 
space that the four walls enclosed 
and sheltered: they were not there. 
She mounted a little ladder, which 
had been used for gathering fruit, 
and looked over the wall into the 
field. This field extended to the 
limits of the glebe, which was en- 
closed on that side by a privet- 
hedge. Under the hedge was Mr. 
Swancourt, walking up and down, 
and talking aloud—to himself, as 
it sounded at first. No: another 
voice shouted occasional replies ; 
and this interlocutor seemed to be 
on the other side of the hedge. 
The voice, though soft in quality, 
was not Stephen’s. 

The speaker must have been in 
the long-neglected garden of an old 
manor-house hard by, which, to- 
gether with a small estate attached, 
had lately been purchased by a 
person named Troyton, whom El- 
fride had never seen. Her father 
might have struck up an acquaint- 
anceship with some member of that 
family through the privet-hedge, or 
a stranger to the neighbourhood 
might have wandered thither. 

Well, there was no necessity for 
disturbing him. And it seemed 
that, after all, Stephen had not yet 
made his desired communication 
to her father. Again she went in- 
doors, wondering where Stephen 
could be. For want of something 
better to do, she went upstairs to 
her own little room. Here she sat 
down at the open window, and, 
leaning with her elbow on the table 
and her cheek upon her hand, she 
fell into meditation. 
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It was a hot and still August 
night. Every disturbance of the 
silence which rose to the dignity of 
a noise could be heard for miles, 
and the merest sound for a long 
distance. So she remained, think- 
ing of Stephen, and wishing he had 
not deprived her of his company 
to no purpose, as it appeared. How 
delicate and sensitive he was, she 
reflected; and yet he was man 
enough to have a private mystery, 
which considerably elevated him in 
her eyes. Thus, looking at things 
with an inward vision, she lost con- 
sciousness of the flight of time. 

Strange conjunctions of circum- 
stances, particularly those of a tri- 
vial everyday kind, are so frequent 
in an ordinary life, that we grow 
used to their unaccountableness, 
and forget the question whether the 
very long odds against such juxta- 
position is not almost a disproof of 
it being a matter of chance at all. 
What occurred to Elfride at this mo- 
ment was a case in point. She was 
vividly imagining, for the twentieth 
time, the kiss of the morning, and 
putting her lips together in the 
position another such a one would 
demand, when she heard the iden- 
tical operation completely perform- 
ed on the lawn, immediately be- 
neath her window. 

A kiss—not of the quiet and 
stealthy kind, but decisive, loud, 
and smart. 

Her face flushed, and she looked 
out, but to no purpose. The dark 
rim of the upland drew a keen sad 
line against the pale glow of the 
sky, unbroken except where ayoung 
cedar on the lawn, that had out- 
grown its fellow trees, shot its 
pointed head across the horizon, 
piercing the firmamental lustre like 
a sting. 

It was just possible that, had 
any persons been standing on the 
grassy portions of the lawn, Elfride 
might have seen their dusky forms. 
But the shrubs, which once had 
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merely dotted the glade, had now 
grown bushy and large, till they hid 
at least half the enclosure contain- 
ing them. The kissing pair might 
have been behind some of these ; 
at any rate, nobody was in sight. 

Had no enigma ever been con- 
nected with her lover by his hints 
and absences, Elfride would never 
have thought of admitting into her 
mind a suspicion that he might be 
concerned in the foregoing enact- 
ment. But the reservations he at 
present insisted on, while they 
added to the mystery without which 
perhaps she would never have seri- 
ously loved him at all, were calcu- 
lated to nourish doubts of all kinds, 
and with a slow flush of jealousy 
she asked herself, might he not be 
the culprit ? 

Elfride glided downstairs on tip- 
toe, and out to the precise spot on 
which she had parted from Stephen 
to enable him to speak privately to 
her father. ‘Thence she wandered 
into all the nooks around the place 
from which the sound seemed to 
proceed—among the huge laures- 
tins, about the tufts of pampas- 
grasses, amid the variegated hollies, 
under the weeping wych-elm—no- 
bodywas there. Returning indoors 
she called, ‘ Unity.’ 

‘She is gone to her aunt’s to 
spend the evening,’ said Mr. Swan- 
court, thrusting his head out of his 
study-door, and letting the light of 
his candles stream upon Elfride’s 
face—less revealing than, as it 
seemedto herself, creating the blush 
of uneasy perplexity that was burn- 
ing upon her cheek. 

‘I didn’t know you were indoors, 
papa,’ she said, with surprise. 
‘Surely no light was shining from 
the window when I was on the 
lawn?’ and she looked and saw 
that the shutters were still open. 

*O yes, I am in,’ he said indif- 
ferently. ‘What did you want Unity 
for? I think she laid supper be- 
fore she went out.’ 
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‘Did she ?—I have not been to 
see—I didn’t want her for that.’ 

Elfride scarcely knew, now that 
a definitive reason was required, 
what that reason was. Her mind 
for a moment strayed to another 
subject, unimportant as it seemed. 
The red ember of a match was 
lying inside the fender, which ex- 
plained that why she had seen no 
rays from the window was because 
the candles had only just been 
lighted. 

‘I'll come directly,’ said the 
vicar. ‘I thought you were out 
somewhere with Mr. Smith.’ 

Even the inexperienced Elfride 
could not help thinking that her 
father must be wonderfully blind if 
he failed to perceive what was the 
nascent consequence of herself and 
Stephen being so unceremoniously 
left together; wonderfully careless, 
if he saw it and did not think about 
it; wonderfully good, if, as seemed 
to her by far the most probable 
supposition, he saw it and thought 
about it and approved ofit. These 
reflections were cut short by the 
appearance of Stephen just outside 
the porch, silvered about the head 
and shoulders with touches ofmoon- 
light, that had begun to creep 
through the trees. 

‘Has your trouble anything to 
do with a kiss on the lawn?’ she 
asked abruptly, almost passion- 
ately. 

* Kiss on the lawn? 

‘ Yes,’ she said, imperiously now. 

‘I didn’tcomprehend your mean- 
ing, nor do I now exactly. I cer- 
tainly have kissed nobody on the 
lawn, if that is really what you want 
to know, Elfride.’ 

‘You know nothing about such 
a performance ?” 

‘Nothing whatever. What makes 
you ask ?’ 

‘Don’t press me to tell; itis no- 
thing of importance. And, Stephen, 
you have not yet spoken to papa 
about our engagement ?” 
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‘No,’ he said regretfully, ‘I 
could not find him directly ; and 
then I went on thinking so much 
of what you said about objections, 
refusals—bitter words possibly — 
ending our happiness, that I re- 
solved to put it off till to-morrow ; 
that gives us one more day of de- 
light—delight of a tremulous kind.’ 

‘Yes ; but it would be improper 
to be silent too long, I think,’ she 
said, in a delicate voice, which im- 
plied that her face had grown warm. 
*I want him to know we love, 
Stephen. Why did you adopt as 
your own my thought of delay?’ 

‘I will explain; but I want to 
tell you of my secret first—to tell 
you now. It is.two or three hours 
yet to bed-time. Let us walk up 
the hill to the church.’ 

Elfride passively assented, and 
they went from the lawn by a side 
wicket, and ascended into the open 
expanse of moonlight which stream- 
ed around the lonely edifice on the 
summit of the hill. 

The door was locked. They 
turned from the porch, and walked 
hand in hand to find a resting- 
place in the churchyard. Stephen 
chose a flat tomb, showing itself to 
be newer and whiter than those a- 
round it, and sitting down himself, 
gently drew her hand towards him. 

*No, not there,’ she said. 

‘Why not here?’ 

‘A mere fancy ; but never mind.’ 
And she sat down. 

‘Elfie, will you love me, in spite 
of everything that may be said 
against me?’ 

*O, Stephen, what makes you 
repeat that so continually and so 
sadly? You know I will. Yes, in- 
deed,’ she said, drawing closer, 
‘ whatever may be said of you—and 
nothing bad can be—I will cling to 
you just the same. Your ways shall 
be my ways until I die.’ 

‘Did you ever think what my 
parents might be, or what society 
I originally moved in ? 
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‘No, not particularly. I have 
observed one or two little points in 
your manners which are rather 
quaint—no more. I suppose you 
have moved in the ordinary so- 
‘ciety of professional people.’ 

‘Supposing I havenot—thatnone 
of my family have a profession ex- 
cept me?’ 

‘I don’t mind. What you are 
only concerns me.’ 

‘Where do you think I went to 
school—I mean, to what kind of 
school ?” 

‘Doctor Somebody’s academy,’ 
she said simply. 

‘No. To adame school origin- 
ally, then to a national school.’ 

‘Only to those! Well, I love 
you just as much, Stephen, dear 
Stephen,’ she murmured tenderly, 
‘I do indeed. And why should you 
tell me these things so impres- 
sively? What do they matter to 
me ? 

He held her closer, and pro- 
ceeded. 

‘What do you think my father is 
— does for his living, that is to 
say ? 

‘He practises some profession 
or calling, I suppose.’ 

‘No; he is a mason.’ 

‘A Freemason ?” 

‘No; a cottager and journey- 
man mason.’ 

Elfride said nothing at first. 
After a while she whispered : 

‘That is a strange idea to me. 
But never mind ; what does it mat- 
ter?” 

‘But aren’t you angry with me 
for not telling you before ? 

‘No, not at all. Is your mother 
alive ? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Is she a nice lady? 

‘Very—the best mother in the 
world. She was a dairymaid.’ 

‘QO, Stephen ! came from her in 
whispered exclamation. 

‘She continued to attend to a 
dairy long after my father married 
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her,’ pursued Stephen, without far- 
ther hesitation. ‘And I remember 
very well how, when I was very 
young, I used to go tothe milking, 
look on at the skimming, sleep 
through the churning, and make 
believe I helped her. Ah, that was 
a happy time enough !” 

‘No, never—not happy.’ 

‘Yes, it was.’ 

‘I don’t see how happiness could 
be where the drudgery of dairy work 
had to be done for a living—the 
hands red and chapped, and the 
shoes clogged Stephen, I 
do own that it seems odd to regard 
you in the light of—of—having 
been so rough in your youth, and 
done menial things of that kind.’ 
(Stephen withdrew an inch or two 
from her side.) ‘But I do Jove you 
just the same,’ she continued, get- 
ting close under his shoulder again, 
‘and I don’t care anything about 
the past ; and I see that you are all 
the worthier for having pushed on 
in the world in such a way.’ 

‘It is not my worthiness ; it is 
Knight’s, who pushed me.’ 

‘Ah, always him—always him!’ 

‘Yes, and properly so. Now, 
Elfride, you see the reason of his 
teaching me by letter. I knew him 
years before he went to Oxford, but 
I had not got far enough in my 
reading for him to entertain the 
idea of helping me in classics till 
he left home. Then I was sent away 
from the village, and we very sel- 
dom met; but he kept up this sys- 
tem of tuition by correspondence 
with the greatest regularity. I will 
tell you all the story, but not now. 
There is nothing more to say now, 
beyond giving places, persons, and 
dates.’ His voice became timidly 
slow at this point. 

‘No; don’t trouble to say more. 
You are a dear honest fellow to say 
so much as you have ; and it is not 
so dreadful either. We hear of lots 
of London millionaires who went 
up to London with their tools at 
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their back, and half a crown in their 
pockets. That sort of origin is get- 
ting so respected,’ she continued 
cheerfully, ‘that it is acquiring 
some of the odour of Norman an- 
cestry.’ 

* Ah, if I had made my fortune I 
shouldn’t mind. But I am only a 
possible maker of it as yet.’ 

‘It is quite enough. And so 
this is what your trouble was ?” 

‘I thought I was doing wrong in 
letting you love me without telling 
my story; and yet I feared to do 
so, Elfie. I dreaded to lose you, 
and I was cowardly on that ac- 
count.’ 

‘How plain everything about 
you seems after this explanation! 
Your peculiarities in chess-playing, 
the pronunciation papa noticed in 
your Latin, your odd mixture of 
book-knowledge with ignorance of 
ordinary social accomplishments, 
are accounted for in a moment. 
And has this anything to do with 
what I saw at Lord Luxellian’s?” 

‘What did you see ” 

‘I saw the shadow of yourself 
putting a cloak round a lady. I 
was at the side door ; you two were 
in a room with the window towards 
me. You came to me a moment 
later.’ 

‘She was my mother.’ 

‘ Your mother ¢ere! I have been 
imaging her and your father living 
far away.’ 

‘Elfride,’ said Stephen, ‘I was 
going to tell you the remainder to- 
morrow—I have been keeping it 
back—I must tell it now, after all. 
The remainder of my revelation 
refers to where my parents are. 
Where do you think they live ? You 
know them—by sight at any rate.’ 

‘7 know them ”’ she cried, in un- 
bounded amazement. 

‘Yes. My father is John Smith, 
Lord Luvxellian’s master - mason, 
who lives under the park wall by 
the river.’ 

*O, Stephen, can it be ? 
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‘He built—or assisted at the 
building of the house you live in, 
years ago. He put up those stone 
gate piers at the lodge-entrance to 
Lord Luxellian’s park. My grand- 
father planted the trees that belt-in 
your lawn ; my grandmother—who 
worked in the fields with hira— 
held each tree upright whilst he 
filled in the earth : they told me so 
when I was a child. He was the 
sexton, too, and dug many of the 
graves around us.’ 

‘And was your unaccountable 
vanishing on the first morning of 
your arrival, and again this after- 
noon, a run to see your father and 
mother? I understand now; no 
wonder you seemed to know the 
way about the village ! 

‘No wonder. But remember, I 
have not lived here since I was 
nine years old. I then went to live 
with my uncle, a blacksmith near 
Exeter, in order to be able to attend 
a national school as a day scholar ; 
there was none in this remote part 
then. It was there I met with my 
friend Knight. And when I was fif- 
teen and had been fairly educated 
by the schoolmaster—and more 
particularly by Knight—I was put 
as a pupil in an architect’s office in 
that city, because I was skilful in 
the use of the pencil. This was 
done, partly by the efforts of Knight, 
and partly through the interest of 
Lord Luxellian, who likes my fa- 
ther, and thinks a great deal of 
him. There I stayed till six months 
ago, when I obtained a situation 
as improver, as it is called, in a 
London office. That’s all of me.’ 

‘To think you, the London visi- 
tor, the town man, should have 
been born here, and have known 
this village so many years before 
I did. How strange—how very 
strange it seems to me ” 

‘My mother curtseyed to you 
and your father last Sunday,’ said 
Stephen, with a pained smile at the 
thought of the incongruity. ‘ And 
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your papa said to her, “I am glad 
to see you so regular at church, 
Jane” 

‘I remember it. But I have never 
spoken to her. We have only been 
here eighteen months, and the pa- 
rish is so large.’ 

‘Contrast with this,’ said Ste- 
phen, with a miserable laugh, ‘ your 
father’s belief in my “ blue blood,” 
which is still prevalent in his mind. 
The first night I came, he insisted 
upon proving my descent from one 
of the most ancient west-county 
families, on account of my second 
Christian name ; when the truth is, 
it was given me because my grand- 
father was assistant-gardener in the 
Fitzmaurice Smith family for thirty 
years. Having seen your face, my 
darling, I had not heart to contra- 
dict him, and tell what would have 
cut me off from a friendly know- 
ledge of you.’ 

She sighed deeply. ‘Yes, I seenow 
how this inequality may be made 
a trouble to us,’ she murmured, and 
continued in a low sad whisper, ‘I 
wouldn’t have minded if they had 
lived far away. Papa might have 
consented to an engagement be- 
tween us if your connection had 
been with villagers a hundred miles 
off ; remoteness softens family con- 
trasts. But he will not like—O, 
Stephen, Stephen! what can I 
do?” 

‘Do? he said tentatively, yet 
with sadness. ‘Give me up; let 
me go back to London, and think 
no more of me.’ 

‘No, no; I cannot give you up! 
This hopelessness in our affairs 
makes me care more for you. .. . I 
see what did not strike me at first. 
Stephen, why do we trouble ? Why 
should papa object? An architect 
in London is an architect in Lon- 
don. Who inquires there? No- 
body. We shall live there, shall we 
not? Why need we be so alarmed ?” 

‘ And, Elfie,’ said Stephen, his 
hopes kindling with hers, ‘ Knight 
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thinks nothing of my being only a 
cottager’s son. He says I am as 
worthy of his friendship as if I were 
a lord’s. And if I am worthy of 
his friendship, I am worthy of you, 
am I not, Elfride ? 

‘I not only have never loved 
anybody but you,’ she said, instead 
of giving an answer, ‘but I have 
not even formed a strong friend- 
ship, such as you have for Knight. 
I wish you hadn’t.’ 

‘ Now, Elfride, you know better,’ 
he said wooingly. ‘And did you 
really never have any sweetheart 
at all ?’ 

‘None that was ever recognised 
by me as such,’ 

‘ But did nobody ever love you ? 

*Yes—a man did once; very 
much, he said.’ 

‘How long ago?’ 

*O, a long time.’ 

* How long, dearest ?’ 

‘A twelvemonth.’ 

‘ That’s not very long.’ 

‘I said long, not very long.’ 

‘And did he want to marry 
you? 

*I believe he did. But I didn’t 
see anything in him. He was not 
good enough, even if I had loved 
him.’ 

* May I ask what he was? 

* A farmer.’ 

‘A farmer not good enough— 
how much better than my family ? 
Stephen murmured. 

‘ Where is he now?’ he continued 
to Elfride. 

© Here, 

‘Here! What do you mean by 
that ?’ 

‘I mean that he is here.’ 

‘Where here?” 

‘Under us. He is under this 
tomb. He is dead, and we are 
sitting on his grave.’ 

‘Elfie,’ said the young man, 
standing up and moving away, 
‘how solemn and sad that revela- 
tion seems! It quite depresses me 
for the moment.’ 
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‘Stephen, I didn’t wish to sit standing by Aim, even if you never 
here ; but you would do so.’ loved him. He was defore me.’ 

‘You never encouraged him?’ ‘ Love makes you unreasonable,’ 

‘Never by look, word, or sign,’ she murmured, following Stephen 
she said solemnly. ‘He died of at the distance of a fewsteps. ‘ Per- 
consumption, and was buried the haps I ought to have told you be- 


day you first came.’ fore we sat down. Yes; let us 
’ 


‘Let us go away. I don’t like go. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A LOVE SONG. 


I HAVE seen her, my love, my queen, 
And the flowers were kissing her feet, 
Daisies and lilies in white and green 
Looked up, her coming to greet; 
And a sunbeam stole through the leafy sheen, 
Where the oak and the linden meet. 


She is sweet as the breath of the Spring, 

That comes laden with scent of flow’rs, 
When the lark soars aloft on the wing 

In the blush of the blossoming hours, 
And the soft-voiced thrush and the linnet sing 

In the shade of their leafy bow’rs. 


My love with the violet eyes, 
And the hair of golden brown, 
Where the sunshine for ever nestling lies, 
Half hid in the radiant crown, 
Till the glowing light of even dies 
Away over hill and down. 


Winds, breathe soft on her head ; 
Kiss, O ye flow’rs, her feet ; 

O rosy sun in the western red, 
Gently upon her beat ; 

Beat till the rose of love is spread 
Where the oak and the linden meet. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


1857-59. 
IF the revival of the long-suspend- 
ed action of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
had in the previous year been at- 
tended with less success than had 
been anticipated, the opening forthe 
season of 1857 augured even more 
brilliantly—that is, supposing it had 
been possible to accept Mr. Lum- 
ley’s announcements as deserving of 
credit. That those announcements 
were for the most part credited, 
may, however, be taken for fact, in- 
asmuch as on Tuesday, April 14th, 
there was scarcely a nook unoccu- 


pied. The familiar faces that of yore 
were wont to be recognised were 
again seen in their old places, 
whilst the associations of past times 
were revived with a zest which none 
but the Aaditués could appreciate 


or understand. Expectation had, 
doubtless, brought a large portion 
of the audience together; for the 
opening of 1857 was to be inau- 
gurated with the appearance of se- 
veral stars that had longshone inthe 
continental horizon, but as yet had 
not displayed any of their brilliancy 
inourcolder hemisphere. Buta vast 
proportion of the company were 
gathered together, as a matter of 
course, to evince their interest in 
the future well-being of ihe estab- 
lishment, and to greet the second 
year’s efforts to reconstitute Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as it once was, a 
permanent home for the rendering 
of purely Italian opera. 

The work produced on this oc- 
casion was Donizetti's chef-d’euvre, 


La Favorita, which — written by 
that successful composer, when he 
was at the zenith of his fame, for 
theGrand Opéra of Paris—has ever 
since been given in every great the- 
atre of continental celebrity with 
increased success, and received with 
unwavering satisfaction. The lead- 
ing female ,é/e, Leonora, was given 
to an unknown frima donna, Mdlle. 
Spezia, who had been spoken of 
in high terms of praise by most of 
the continental critics, and who now 
came to claim, ifnot to win, the same 
good opinion from a London pub- 
lic. Although this lady was almost 
overwhelmed by nervousness on 
her entrée—which to a great extent 
marred her prospects of success— 
she very speedily made it felt that she 
had fair pretensions to the opinion 
which had been elsewhere given of 
her. Her voice, though she was still 
young, had evidently suffered from 
the frightful wear and tear to which 
Verdi’s music exposes all singers 
who are rash enough to become 
its interpreters. Nevertheless, her 
manner was good, when she did not 
strain after effect, and so long as 
she was content to rely upon purely 
level singing. The quality of her 
tone was somewhat metallic, and 
therefore occasionally harsh ; yet it 
was resonant and full, and when not 
overpowered by the band—which 
was much too often the case—made 
its way to the extreme corners of 
the house. In flexibility it was per- 
haps a little deficient; but I wished 
to abstain from giving a decided 
opinion on that point, until I 
had heard her in another opera, 
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when undoubtedly, from the suc- 
cess she gained on her début, she 
might obtain greater confidence 
than could be expected on the 
trying occasion of appearing before 
so critical an audience as that 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre was sup- 
posed to be. In figure Mdlle. 
Spezia was short and slight, with 
a face not absolutely beautiful, but 
most expressive for histrionic pur- 
poses. Her acting was, for the most 
part, intelligent and judicious, with, 
however, a slight tendency now and 
then to exaggeration. In the last 
act of the opera, when so much is 
demanded of the prima donna, she 
reminded me very much of Mdme. 
Stolz,*and showed undoubted cha- 
racteristics of talent and an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the situation. 

In Signor Giuglini} I must con- 
fess to have been somewhat dis- 
appointed. His voice was a pure 
Italian tenor, with considerable 
flexibility, and a most happy blend- 
ing of the head and chest notes, 


* See vol. x. p. 516. 

¢ ‘Giuglini began his professional career 
in the choir of the metropolitan church of 
Fermo (Ascoli-Piceno), and was destined, 
it is said, for an ecclesiastical career. His 
excellence, first as a treble, and afterwards 
as a tenor, attracted general notice, and 
soon every temptation was offered to induce 
him to appear upon the lyrical stage. He 
firmly resisted, till accident effected what 
persuasion could not accomplish. A mem- 
ber of the orchestra of the Fermo theatre 
happening to fall ill, Signor Giuglini took 
his place at a moment's notice, and shortly 
afterwards rose from the band to the boards, 
in consequence of the illness of the principal 
tenor. His success as Jacopo in / due £os- 
caré at once lifted him above the chance of 
rivalry in the eyes of the Fermo public; and 
after a series of brilliant successes at various 
theatres, he achieved at Milan his last great 
triumph prior to his London engagement. 
The Emperor of Austria was so highly gra- 
tified by his performance in the Lombard 
capital, that he not only nominated him 
chamber-singer of his court, but was desirous 
to secure his services at the Viennese opera.’ 
Mr, Lumley had, however, engaged him for 
three years; ‘but still the court was deter- 
mined that the Austrian capital should not 
entirely lose so bright an ornament, and ac- 
cordingly he was at once secured in advance 
for the year 1860.’ See Reminiscences of the 
Opera, p. 406. 
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but it was rather light than robust in 
quality, and when put to its utmost 
stretch, failed to produce those 
startling effects for which Rubini, 
Tamberlik, and even Mario, had al- 
ways been so largely effective. It 
was a voice of the Calzolari and 
Gardoni class, very manageable and 
pure in intonation, and capable of 
producing pleasing results. Signor 
Giuglini’s singing of the exquisite 
romanza of the last act, ‘Spirto 
gentil, proved him to be an ac- 
complished ar¢iste, whilst its unani- 
mous redemand, most heartily ex- 
pressed, secured the success which 
was promised from the opening of 
the opera, and placed him in the 
foremost rank of modern Italian 
tenors. Signor Vialetti débuted as 
a basso profondo in the character of 
Baldassar, but did not produce any 
great sensation. He had a full deep 
voice, but his manner was rough, 
and at times his intonation was not 
of the truest. Signor Beneventano 
played the ré/e of the king, and 
manifested all the qualifications 
which might have made him a 
great singer, if he had only been 
at the pains to study patiently and 
assiduously. His tone was metallic, 
and his manner very rough; but he 
might have taken a very high rank 
if he would but have done his best 
to restrain his energies, and to hold 
his voice under due management 
and control. The little part of Inez 
was intrusted to Mdlle. Ramos, a 
débutante from Turin, who showed 
symptoms of becoming a really va- 
luable seconda donna. ‘The chorus 
was tolerably steady, but the band 
was—like its new conductor, Sig- 
nor Bonetti—much too demonstra- 
tive. It completely drowned the 
voices again and again, and ex- 
hibited an utter disregard of light 
and shade. There were all the ele- 
ments of a first-rate band at Signor 
Bonetti’s command, but the per- 
formers had to learn that they were . 
subservient to the singers, and not 
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intended to overwhelm them—a 
result they never once accomplish- 
ed during the whole season. 
Immediately that Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini arrived, she appeared in the 
Traviata, when Giuglini undertook 
the part of Arturo, and increased the 
favourable opinion he had already 
made. After this, he sang in the 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the Trovwa- 
tore, I Puritani, and J! Don Gio- 
vanni, and rapidly mounted in pub- 
lic appreciation to the highest point 
he ever was able to attain. As an 
actor he made no way, since of his- 
trionic talent he did not possess a 
particle; but this was forgiven, be- 
cause of the beauty of his voice, 
which acted upon the ear with an 
amount of fascination that almost 
wholly disarmed criticism. Somuch, 
indeed, was this the case, that the 
somewhat exaggerated praise was 
permitted to pass almost unchal- 
lenged—-that ‘ he was at once ac- 
knowledged as a tenor unsurpassed, 
if not unrivalled, since the days of 
Rubini, and took at once the high- 
est position attainable by vocal 
talent.” Mdlle. Ortolani, whose ap- 
pearance, on Tuesday, April 28th, 
was proclaimed as a success unpre- 
cedented since the début of Grisi,} 
failed to obtain the good opinion of 
such hearers as were not likely to 
be satisfied with mere mediocrity, or 
amused with the trials of unfinished 
executants. Could applause have 
made a success, Mdlle. Ortolani 
would undoubtedly have won as 
genuine an evidence of so satisfac- 
tory a reception as had ever been 
witnessed within the walls of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre ; but it was got 
up, and was as insincere as it was 
dishonest, besides being so over- 
done, that its dissimulation was 
palpable enough to be little else 
than disgusting. It had its just 
reward almost immediately; for no 
singer of either the older or the 
* See Reminiscences of the Opera, p. 406, 
t See vol. x. p. 627. 
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newer times that I have heard ever 
more thoroughly ‘fell through’ with 
the public, or became more conspi- 
cuously discarded. Mdlle. Ortolani 
fought bravely against the public 
disinclination to listen to her; but 
Mr. Lumley, by his practice of 
puffing and habit of getting up ap- 
plause that turned out to be fic- 
titious, put aside all chance she 
might have had, if pretension to 
familiarity had been less promin- 
ent, and if the second-rate cha- 
racter of her ability had been ad- 
mitted. 

Amongst the other ‘ novelties’ 
upon whom Mr. Lumley relied for 
great results, Signori Corsi and 
Bélart were the most conspicuous ; 
but the former, although a fair 
average artiste, never won any con- 
sideration ; and the latter,who had 
a delicate voice and a satisfactory 
method, died too soon to estab- 
lish the future which seemed to 
be before him. The season was 
both musically and financially a 
failure. The quarrel that had sprung 
up between Lord Ward, the new 
lessee, and Mr. Lumley, was be- 
coming more and more intensified, 
with not the slightest prospect of 
being even suspended. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Mr. 
F. Gye commenced his season un- 
der considerable disadvantages, in 
having been compelled once more 
to find a home for his /reufe at the 
Lyceum. It was generally supposed 
that Drury Lane would have been 
at the service of the Royal Italian 
Opera company; but at the last 
moment the selfishness of the rent- 
ers of that theatre drove the evfre- 
preneur to refuse to meet their ex- 
travagant demands, and to throw 
himself upon the support and good- 
will of the public in his difficulty. 
It was, however, promised that ere 
another season arrived, a home 
worthy of this celebrated déorps 
opératigue would be erected, when 
those matchless specimens of 
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grand opera, for which Covent 
Garden had been so famous, would 
be revived in all the splendour and 
brilliancy of former times. Pend- 
ing that result, the subscribers and 
the public were fain to be content 
to take the lighter works that had 
to be presented, and to enjoy them 
as the most perfect presentations 
of that class of lyric performance 
which had ever been witnessed 
anywhere in the world. There was 
at the Lyceum a combination of 
talent in every department of the 
highest character which the musical 
world had ever seen congregated 
together. First, there was a com- 
pany unrivalled in talent and capa- 
bility, consisting of voices that have 
never been equalled, and certainly 
never will be surpassed ; next, there 
was a chorus perfect in its organis- 
ation, made up of tried vocalists, 
who were good actors no less than 
capable singers; then, there was an 
orchestra that was facile princeps, 
containing as it did the most skill- 
ed and accomplished instrumen- 
talists ; and last, though by no 
means least, there was Mr. Costa 
as the conductor, whose reputation 
remained unrivalled, and whose ta- 
lent had been proved to be wnigue, 
in whatever department of music 
he was called upon to officiate and 
preside. The minor appointments 
were also of a most effective cha- 
racter, rendering the exsemd/e as fin- 
ished and complete as could pos- 
sibly be desired. From such mate- 
rials nothing but success was to be 
obtained ; and of this I am fully 
convinced, that contracted as the 
sphere of operations could but be, 
from the comparative smallness of 
the Lyceum Theatre, the seasons 
of 1856 and 1857 will always be 
spoken of as among the most fin- 
ished and complete specimens of 
lyric performance which have been 
witnessed, either at home or a- 
broad. 

The opera selected for the open- 
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ing night, Tuesday, April 14th, was 
Bellini’s well-worn 7 Puritani, the 
reminiscences of which were of the 
most grateful and genial character. 
The incomparable Diva (Grisi) will- 
ingly resumed the ré/e of the hero- 
ine, and though no longer what she 
once had been, she yet remained 
as far above all her compeers as 
ever. The small Lyceum Theatre 
was admirably suited to her voice, 
and never did she evince greater 
proofs of the care with which she 
husbanded her resources, and pre- 
served her peculiarities of excel- 
lence and skill, than on this oc- 
casion. It was the decided opinion 
ofthe entire audience that there was 
still but oneGrisi, and devoutly was 
it hoped that, so long as she could 
sing as she then did, she would not 
repeat the retirement of the two 
previous years, but would continue 
to grace the Royal Italian Opera 
with her presence and support for 
many seasons to come. Gardoni 
and Graziani were suffering from 
severe cold, but they sung with their 
wonted excellence, and contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of the 
opening night. Tagliafico was as 
painstaking and useful as ever, and 
Polonini received a cheer of wel- 
come that was as well deserved as 
the compliment was graceful and 
appropriate. A more exquisite per- 
formance of this elegant opera 
could hardly have been given, and 
the enjoyment of the audience was 
again and again most unmistakably 
signified. 

On Thursday evening, April 16th, 
Bellini’s Morma was given, with 
Grisi as the heroine, who proved 
that however worn her voice might 
have been with long service, she was 
still incomparable in that particular 
line of character. She played with 
all her usual energy and fire, and 
gave the morceaux, with which the 
réde is full, with that abandon and 
good taste for which she was unri- 
valled. Gardoni played the disagree- 
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able part of Pollio, and added an- 
other laurel to those he had so well 
earned. Mdlle. Marai made her 
rentrée as Adelgisa, and sang with 
her usual discrimination and abili- 
ty. Tagliafico’sOreveso was a little 
out of his line, but he avoided of- 
fending against good taste. 

The only other event of the 
Royal Italian Opera season worth 
recording—for which, however, a 
very few words will suffice—was 
the appearance of Miss Balfe, a 
daughter of the eminent composer 
of that name, as Amina in the Son- 
nambula. The choice of such a 
part was not altogether wise or 
judicious ; for comparisons could 
not fail to be drawn between so 
great a novice as this young lady 
was, and the many artistes of the 
first class by whom it had been 
sustained, from Pasta downwards. 
Miss Balfe’s manner on the stage 
was easy, refined, and naturaily 
dramatic, and evinced spontaneous 
impulses of large promise. Her 
voice—a mezzo-soprano of about 
two octaves in compass—was ex- 
pressive rather than powerful, but 
neither meagre in quality nor 
wooden in ¢imbre. She had been 
well taught, and had not been 
forced before the public, as so 
many would-be Arima donnas had 
then and have since been, before 
she had mastered the rudiments of 
her education. She was, however, 
too well received—so much so, in- 
deed, that it turned her head, and 
made her so vain and presuming, 
that her more competent contem- 
poraries could but take offence at 
the airs and graces she gave her- 
self. She did not remain very long, 
however, upon the stage, since 
she married Sir John Crampton, 
the English ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg, very early indeed in 
her career, from whom, a few years 
afterwards, she was divorced, when 
she again entered into matrimony 
with a Spaniard of distinction, 
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with whom she is still living hap- 


pily. 

On Thursday, May 21st, a lady 
was brought forward who has since 
made her way both at home and in 
America—in spite of prognostica- 
tions that she would only ‘ prove 
an acquisition as a comprimaria’*— 
and remains one of the most in- 
telligent and legitimate of our 
modern English female artistes— 
Mdlle. Parepa—the ‘ exhausted’ 
Puritani being the opera chosen 
for the occasion. My own opinion 
in no respect agreed with that to 
which reference is made. Admit- 
ting that Mdlle. Parepa had much 
to learn, there was a certain fresh- 
ness about her voice that was full 
of promise, and a method that 
clearly enough showed her train- 
ing to have been in a thoroughly 
pure school, as might have been 
expected on account of her rela- 
tionship to the Seguin family, who 
had been for so many years asso- 
ciated with the Italian opera-houses. 
Mdlle. Parepa was wise enough to 
understand that, much as she had 
then accomplished, much more was 
to be attained. She knew that she 
was but a novice, and she resolved 
to become a proficient. In this she 
has succeeded, the only cause of 
regret concerning her being that 
she has passed far too many years 
away from home in America, where 
she is an immense favourite, and 
where she will probably eventually 
settle. When she went away from 
England to the United States, she 
left the post of first English ope- 
raticand concert singer unoccupied, 
into which no one has yet stepped. 
She, indeed, has been a rare instance 
of a singer coming home, after a 
lengthened absence, to resume her 
former place in her art, and to 
be accepted—as she deserves to be 
—with all the warmth which from 
the night of her début has every- 
where been accorded to her. Al- 

* See Athencum for 1857, p. 669. 
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though I am not intending to write 
my ‘ Recollections’ of the last five 
or six years, I cannot refrain from 
making this passing reference to a 
lady who merits the esteem of all 
who know her for her amiability 
of disposition, as well as their ap- 
probation for those artistic quali- 
ties which have given her fame, 
and, as I am informed, fortune 
likewise. 

At the third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society—Monday, May 
18th—M. Rubenstein, who had 
been heard, as a mere lad, in 1842,* 
appeared as a pianist in two com- 
positions of his own. That this 
gentleman was a greater player 
than a composer there could be 
no question; but he was not sc 
accepted by a large class of per- 
sons, and was treated with scant 
courtesy by some portion of the 
press. That he was really a genius, 
as many persons then believed him 
to be, has since been proved by 
the strides he has made, and by 
the receptions he has had in all 
parts of Europe, where real talent 
is sure to meet with encourage- 
ment, and to be rewarded with 
success. Partisanship in London 
did M. Rubenstein harm. He had 
the misfortune to arrive at a time 
when a musical feud was in full 
force, and he suffered from its ef- 
fects—so much so, indeed, that it 
has only recently been reported that 
he has never recovered from the 
painful impressions which the se- 
vere criticism his pianoforte-play- 
ing and compositions called forth 
made upon a somewhat sensitive 
mind. Whether this be true or 
not, M. Rubenstein ought to be 
too great a man to be any longer 
annoyed by such reminiscences. 
Whenever he afterwards came to 
England, he met with kindness 
and consideration, which should 
have disarmed every feeling of re- 
sentment ; for, after all, grand and 
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magnificent as his method was, it 
was by no means free from objec- 
tion. So great was his strength of 
hand, that he too often was in- 
duced to use it like a giant, and 
thus was open to the charge that 
‘he bullied the pianoforte.’ But 
when he gave himself up to a more 
moderate manner, then exception 
could scarcely be justly taken to 
his performances. I have heard 
him play with such vehemence and 
roughness, that I trembled lest 
every string of the instrument 
would snap asunder; and then I 
was as ready to denounce him as 
every one possessed of a particle 
of taste could not fail todo. Yet 
not long afterwards I have sat and 
listened to his cantadile playing as 
if under a spell of fascination ; and 
here it was that he showed himself 
to be really great. His impulse 
too often carried him out of this 
line ; but whenever he came back 
to it, it must have been a churlish 
disposition indeed that would not 
have forgiven him forhis exceptional 
eccentricities. Besides, he was some- 
what whimsical in his reading of 
the well-known pianoforte works 
of the great masters, especially of 
Beethoven, whom at times he all 
but murdered; whilst, again,— 
though I must admit it was but sel- 
dom,——he would produce a mean- 
ing which one’s own feelings at 
once indicated could but have been 
the right one, whether intended by 
the greatest of all ‘tone poets’ or 
not. That M. Rubenstein could 
please the Philharmonic subscrib- 
ers, on the occasion of his first or 
other appearances, was notto be ex- 
pected. The larger number of those 
persons moved in an antiquated 
groove, and disliked everything 
outside or beyond it. It was at 
the Musical Union where he played 
his best and was most admired; 
for there he met with a warm and 
enthusiastic friend in Mr. John 
Ella, who stood by him then, as he 
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does to this hour, with unflinching 
tenacity and unswerving friendship. 

The fifth concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society—Monday, June 
7th—afforded M. Rubenstein ano- 
ther opportunity of playing before 
its subscribers and members, the 
chief feature of his performance 
being Weber’s well-known ‘Con- 
cert-Stiick.’ Like all his playing, 
this was a marvellous specimen of 
manipulation, but far from being 
agreeable. The lights and shades 
were scarcely marked at all, and 
the frightful railroad pace at which 
the last motive was taken made it 
a thorough scramble, though it is 
but fair to M. Rubenstein to say 
that, with all his dash and rapidity, 
every note was distinctly given, 
without the slightest slur or omis- 
sion. As a specimen of what hu- 
man fingers can accomplish it was 
wonderful, but far from satisfac- 
tory. The playing, however, of the 
four selected pieces in the second 
part, each of a different school, al- 
together compensated for the fail- 
ure of the Weber concerto. In 
these distinct specimens of four 
various manners—a, ‘ Nocturne,’ 
Field ; b, ‘ Lied ohne worte,’ Men- 
delssohn ; c, ‘Gigue,’ Mozart; d, 
* March from the Ruins of Athens,’ 
Beethoven—M. Rubenstein show- 
ed himself to be a thorough master 
of the pianoforte, and, furthermore, 
to be possessed of intense feeling, 
and able to give the fullest ex- 
pression to a delicacy and refine- 
ment which never would have been 
supposed, had he left the orchestra 
after the Weber concerto, and ap- 
peared no more. 

But for the fortunate engagement 
of Mdlle. Titiens* by Mr. Lumley 

* Titiens (Teresa) is of Hungarian ori- 
gin, and was born at Hamburg in 1834. 
‘The sweetness of her voice having attracted, 
whilst she was a child, the notice of a pro- 
fessional teacher, her parents resolved to 
have her educated fora musical career. After 
the requisite course of study, she made her 
first appearance at Hamburg in 1849, in the 
title 7J/e of Donizetti's Lucresia Borgia, and 
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for the season of 1858, it is indeed 
doubtful whether he would have 
been able to have opened Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre any longer. That 
lady, however, proved to be ‘the 
best card’ that had ever turned up 
for him; and but for the insuper- 
able financial difficulties with which 
he was environed, would have done 
more towards pulling him through 
than a hundred Piccolominis could 
have accomplished. Here was in- 
deed a genuine ar#iste, who, if she 
had only been taught after the 
Italian instead of the German me- 
thod, would have been the great- 
est prima donna that had ever been 
heard—or heard of—since operatic 
music had sprung into existence. 
Even in the absence ofthat method, 
she has held her ground as incom- 
parable ; and at the present mo- 
ment, when her voice is approach- 
ing its decadence—and no wonder, 
because of the wear and tear it has 
undergone, and the all but super- 
human labours its possessor has un- 
dertaken and compassed, with an 
indomitable spirit and perseverance 
that nothing has ever daunted— 
there is not a single artiste that ap- 
proaches her within ‘ the shadow of 
a shade,’ or to take her place when 
she may retire. As in other times 
first-class frime donne have come 
and gone, so it may be again ; but 
at present the world looks in vain 
for such a one as Mdlle. Titiens has 
been, and as I hope and trust for 
many seasons yet to come she will 
remain. It will suffice to say that 


at once established her claim to a distin- 
guished position on the lyricstage. She pro- 
ceeded to Frankfort, and thence to Vienna, 
gaining increased reputation in each city. 
On April 13th, 1858, she appeared at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, as Valentine in Les Hu- 
guenots, since which time she has held the 
highest position to which a prima donna can 
attain, ‘ The great line which commenced 
with Catalani, was continued by Pasta, and 
sustained in all its honours by Schréder- 
Devrient, Malibran, and Grisi, has found no 
feeble vindication in the genius of this gifted 
lady.’ See Jen of the Time, pp. 783-4. 
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Mdlle. Titiens débuted as Valen- 
tine in Zes Huguenots, before the 
Queen and court and an over- 
whelming audience, on Tuesday, 
April 13th, when Giuglini played 
Raoul, the music of which lay ill 
for his voice, and for which his ac- 
tion was unsuited. With the ex- 
ception of these two parts, and that 
of St. Bris by Belletti, the cast of the 
opera was little else than contempt- 
ible; but the performance of the 
band and chorus was much worse, 
and the less that is said about the 
mise en scene the better. Madlle. 
Titiens’ next achievement was in 
the Zucresia Borgia, in which the 
strength of her voice told with bet- 
ter effect than her acting ; for she 
had not then made the title rdé/e 
one of the best features of her ré- 
pertoire. The only real novelty that 
Mr. Lumley ventured to mount and 
bring forward was Verdi's Zwisa 
Miller. ‘This was given on Tues- 
day, June 8th, the result of which 
was unequivocal failure ; for dull 
and mawkish as is the work itself, 
Mdlle. Piccolomini had not the 
slightest pretension to have been 
thrust into the leading character, 
and Mdme. Alboni made nothing 
of the small part of the Duchess 
Frederica, although she evidently 
tried to do so, by substituting a 
cavatina for the original duet of the 
opera. Giuglini alone was appre- 
ciated, the music being somewhat 
suited to his style; but he began 
to manifest the bad taste of relying 
upon long breaths, loud A’s, and 
other meretricious devices, instead 
of singing legitimately and sensibly. 
Beneventano, Vialetti, and Castelli, 
who undertook the other parts, 
trenched so closely upon the gro- 
tesque, that they produced amuse- 
ment rather than pleasure. In spite 
of its being said that Luisa Miller 
had thoroughly succeeded, its im- 
mediate withdrawal from the bills 
positively enough proved the con- 
trary. Upon Mr. Lumley’s own 
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confession, ‘ it lingered, hoping for 
success against hope, and then fled 
to return no more.’* 

Saturday, May 15, 1858, will ever 
remain one of memorable inter- 
est as connected with the progress 
of the Royal Italian Opera ; for on 
that night the new theatre, which 
replaced the old house, merciless- 
ly destroyed by fire,f was opened, 
and pronounced to be ‘ perfect in 
all its parts, and most honourable 
to the builder-—Mr. E. Barry. The 
opera selected for the occasion was 
that which had so continuously in 
previous seasons served its interests 
well and worthily, Zes Huguenots ; 
and most superbly was it present- 
ed, with the combined talent of 
Mesdames Grisi, Nantier - Didiée, 
Marai ; Signors Mario, Tagliafico, 
Zelger, and Polonini; Mr. Costa 
conducting with his usual tact, 
spirit, and energy the combined 
forces, which numbered an orches- 
tra of eighty-seven picked players, 
and a chorus largely invigorated 
by the infusion of fresh blood. The 
costumes, entirely new, were cor- 
rect and appropriate; whilst the 
scenery, by Mr. Beverley, was of 
the best. Owing to much that 
is always left undone until the last 
moment in every new undertaking 
in England, the public could not 
be admitted until more than an 
hour beyond the usual time of per- 
formance; so that indeed many 
went away, under the firm convic- 
tion that the doors would not be 
opened at all. Those who believed 
in the promise of the inauguration 
of this splendid new lyric temple, 
that had arisen, as if by magic, from 
the ground in six months’ time, 
waited patiently, and were rewarded 
by as creditable a performance of 
Meyerbeer’s opera as had ever been 
witnessed in this or any other coun- 
try. Not for many years past had 
Mario been heard to such advan- 

* Reminiscences of the Opera, P. 442. 
+ See vol. xi. p. 164. 
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tage, so full and fresh was his 
voice throughout the entire per- 
formance, but especially so at the 
close of the celebrated septuor of 
the second (third) act, which he 
delivered in perfect tune with the 
force of a trumpet. Grisi was like- 
wise in thoroughly good humour ; 
and every other member of the com- 
pany—in all of whom an esprit de 
corps was most positively promin- 
ent—strove to make each point tell 
with the utmost precision. ‘ The 
excusable delays of the evening, 
however, drove everything so late, 
that at the end of the third (fourth) 
act’—the great scene between Val- 
entine and Raoul—‘it was found ad- 
visable to drop the curtain and sing 
the National Anthem, leaving the 
fourth (fifth) act for the next per- 
formance.’ Thus, ‘after all that 
had been said and hoped to the 
contrary, the most splendid temple 
for musical drama which England 
has ever possessed was most aus- 
piciously opened.’ The only draw- 
back to the gratification ofthe even- 
ing was the absence of Mr. F. Gye, 
by whose energy the undertaking 
had been completed ; but worn out 
by mental anxiety and incessant 
labour, ‘he thoroughly succumbed 
at the last moment to illness, so 
severe as entirely to preclude the 


possibility of his being present on. 


an occasion in which there was 
honest cause for his finding a real 
triumph.’ 

Underthe circumstances ofevery- 
thing having to be provided afresh, 
no new work was attempted. The 
Traviata was exceedingly well giv- 
en, with Mdme. Bosio and Signors 
Gardoni and Graziani in the leading 
parts, a few nights afterwards ; and 
this was speedily followed by the 
Lucresia Borgia, which was ren- 
dered remarkable by the appear- 
ance of Ronconi as Don Alphonso, 
on his return from America—a part 
of which he made as much in every 
respect as he had hitherto done of 


Chevreuse and Iago. As an in- 
stance of the artistic spirit of this 
artiste, before coming to London— 
although wearied with his voyage 
across the Atlantic—he went all 
the way to Ferrara to inspect a por- 
trait of the celebrated man he was 
about histrionically to represent, in 
order that his costume might be 
exactly correct. It was so in every 
particular ; but it was so strange a 
specimen of the male dress of the 
period in which the Borgias dis- 
graced humanity, that it was gener- 
ally disliked. Ronconi, however, 
adhered to it for the season, and 
always afterwards when he played 
the character. The poisoning scene 
of the second act was, ‘taking it for 
all in all,’ one of the greatest speci- 
mens of representative power and 
grandeur that could be witnessed. 
Scarcely, however, had this gifted ar- 
tiste ceased to produce the deepest 
emotion, by the manner in which 
he treated the character of Don Al- 
phonso in the Zucresia Borgia, than 
he convulsed another audience with 
laughter by his appearance as the 
travelling English nobleman in Au- 
ber’s sparkling /ra Diavolo, for 
which opera that composer had ex- 
pressly written a series of elegant 
recitatives, in the place of the spo- 
ken ‘ words’ of the original French 
version, and a trio in the first act 
for the Brigand ex chef and his two 
rascally accomplices ; the former of 
whom was admirably played and 
sung by Gardoni, and the latter 
with an amount of fun, spirit, and 
originality by Zelger and Tagliafico, 
thoroughly characteristic of the 
class of Italian life intended to be 
portrayed. Mdme. Bosio did not 
make much of the pleasing part of 
the heroine, so far as acting was 
concerned ; but she sang the music 
charmingly. Mdlle. Marai was re- 
spectable, but nothing more, as the 
* nagging’ English ‘ My Lord’s’ cara 
sposa ; but so ridiculous was Ron- 
coni, and so thoroughly determined 
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to draw from every one about him 
shouts of laughter, that she could 
not keep her countenance or sing 
her music correctly. Who will ever 
forget this ‘ master of his art,’ on 
his first appearance, clothed in a 
nankeen travelling suit, a glass in 
his eye, a Skye terrier under one 
arm, and a roll of shawls upon the 
other? All this was ev caricature, 
no doubt ; but there was genuine 
fun in it, and of such a species as 
thoroughly proved how gifted Ron- 
coni was—like Garrick of old— 
both in tragedy and comedy. 

During the season Madame Vi- 
ardot, who had been strangely 
overlooked by the directors of both 
the opera-houses, was playing at 
Drury Lane; but the company 
with whom she was associated was 
by no means worthy of any notice 
or consideration. 

The year 1859 began badly, so far 
as operatic affairs were concerned. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre came to a 
dead-lock at the end of the season 
of 1858, and Mr. Lumley retired 
once more and for ever from the 
scene of his numerous efforts, not 
to maintain the prestige of that 
time-honoured home of the lyric 
drama, but to keep up a compe- 
tition with the Royal Italian Opera, 
which his own folly, not to say 
perverseness, had been chiefly in- 
strumental in creating. Mr. F. 
Gye’s ‘roupe was so thoroughly 
well furnished with competent 
artistes, that there was no need 
for him to take over any of the 
discarded members of the closed 
theatre. The artistes, however, were 
not disposed to let a year go by 
without their being heard, for not 
to be heard was to be forgotten. 
They therefore formed an associ- 
ation under Mr. E. T. Smith, a 
person of great enterprise and sin- 
gular courage, but without the 
slightest experience, and opened 
Drury-Lane Theatre, which was re- 
fused to Mr. F. Gye when he was 
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in trouble, thus compelling him to 
do the best of which the Lyceum 
was capable. Thither went Mdlle. 
Piccolomini, whose popularity was 
as fast waning as Madlle. Titiens’, 
who joined the venture, was in- 
creasing, all the other prime donne 
being laid aside. Signor Mongini, 
a fenore robusto of the coarsest and 
most untutored school, although 
possessed of a magnificent voice, 
was conjoined with Signor Giu- 
glini, whilst M. Bélart accepted the 
position of third tenor, and made 
good his pretensions to something 
much higher. The season was but 
short, and several highly popular 
operas were brought forward with 
a certain amount of care, which 
spoke well for the earnestness of 
the direction, by whom it was as- 
serted, at the close, that ‘no loss 
had been experienced.’ But one 
novelty was given—JLes Vipres Si- 
ciliennes—which I had heard four 
years previously at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, with Mdlle. Cruvelli 
as the heroine, although it failed 
here, as elsewhere, to maintain the 
reputation which Verdi had won 
by his Zrovatore, Traviata, and one 
or two other works of minor im- 
portance. In the absence of Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, who had retired from the 
stage, Mdlle. Titiens undertook 


‘the part of the heroine; but al- 


though she laboured conscientious- 
ly to make something of it, it com- 
pletely beat her, 2nd she has been 
wise enough never again to waste 
her powers upon crudities that 
‘betray nothing else than leanness 
and want of resource by reason of 
their noise and eccentricity.’ 

At the Royal Italian Opera two 
new frime donne were tried—one, 
Mdlle. Lotti, utterly to fail; the 
other, Mdme. Penco,* to win little 

* Penco (Rosina), a popular Italian opera- 
tic singer, was born at Naples in 1830, where 
her education was early directed to the mas- 
tery of musicalart. She made her first public 
appearance as Lucia, in Donizetti's opera, 
at Copenhagen in 1847, and before a Lon- 
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else than a succés d’estime. <A Sig- 
nor Debassini also attempted to 
supply the place which Graziani 
had temporarily vacated; but al- 
though possessed of an organ of 
great beauty, he failed to win a 
permanently favourable reception. 
Madame Penco had been so well 
received in Paris, and was, more- 
over, sO conscientious an arfisée, 
that it is impossible to pass her 
by without a few remarks upon 
her qualifications for the position 
she had so creditably won. She 
possessed a pleasing and even 
soprano voice, which was fairly, 
though not unimpeachably, pro- 
duced. Her execution was rather 
neat than brilliant; but the ‘de- 
livery of her voice, whether in 
sentimental, forcible, or brilliant 
passages, was accomplished by 
means of such an unpleasant work- 
ing of her features as seriously to 
impair all charm. As an actress 
she was sensible and intelligent 
rather than impassioned ; but she 
lacked that true histrionic quality 
which, without effect or exertion, 
at once stamps an actress as ‘to 
the manner born.’ She was a use- 
ful but never a brilliant addition 
to the Royal Italian Opera /romfe. 
Towards the close of the season 
Tamberlik once more put in an 
appearance, making his rev/rée in 
Otello. Showing it to be but too 
apparent that his once magnificent 
organ was no longer equal to the 
strain put upon it, he was received 
but coldly, and placed at a disad- 
vantage he was never able to re- 
cover. During the season, Dov 
Giovanni drew, as it never fails to 
do, its traditional crowds, although 


don audience at Covent Garden in 1859. 
Amongst many original parts composed 
expressly for her, that of Leonora, in Verdi's 
Trovatere, is perhaps the best known, Is 1 
London Madame Penco's chief success wi 
obtained by her impersonation of the parts 
of V ioletta in the sre fata, and Zerlina in 
Don Giovanni, See Men of the Time, p. 
643. 
VOL. XI. 
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Mario, who was induced to under- 
take the title r’/e, made nothing of 
the part of the Spanish libertine— 
the music being transposed to suit 
his voice—except looking like one 
ofthe magnificent portraits of Velas- 
quez just stepped out of the canvas 
on which it had been painted. ‘No- 
thing more picturesque than his 
appearance was ever seen on the 
stage; but, as regarded his assump- 
tion of the character, which the mu- 
sical transpositions already men- 
tioned involved, the effect did not 
justify the temerity.’ Mdme. Penco’s 
Zerlina, although by no means up 
to the mark or equal to many 
other versions I had witnessed in 
previous years, was certainly one 
of her best efforts. It was not 
her fault that nature prevented the 
possibility of her ever looking the 
coquettish peasant girl; but she 
sang most of Mozart’s music with 
a steadiness and ‘skill’ that greatly 
redounded to her credit, and raised 
her very considerably in public 
estimation. 

The great event of the season, 
however, was the presentation of 
M. Meyerbeer’s last work, Dinorah, 
written expressly for the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, where it had been 
entitled Ze Pardon de Ploirmel. It 
is not too high praise to accord 
when it is said that this opera was 
executed in the highest Royal 
Italian Opera style. ‘The extreme- 
ly long and difficult overture, the 
opening of which is marked with 
so much quaint originality, went 
so weil, and so delicious was the 
effect of the unseen chant of the 
‘pilgrimage’ behind the curtain, that 
it was most vehemently encored. 
Nothing better could have been 
desired than the heroine of the 
evening, Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, 
who had ‘created’ the part in 
Paris, and who ‘was engaged to 
represent it at Covent Garden 
by M. Meyerbeer’s express de- 
sire. This lady was one of the 

y 
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most remarkable artistes of modern 
times. With the exception of Ma- 
dame Persiani, I never heard a 
more brilliant vocalist, or one more 
‘alive to the niceties of accent.’ 
She had that charm and feeling, 
too, which study may work out, 
but which nature alone gives. With 
a voice of very small power, and a 
tendency to sing sharp, it was yet 
a treat to ‘hear how she contrived 
to satisfy as well as to penetrate 
the minds of her audience.’ For 
a few moments she was evidently 
excessively nervous, as if over- 
whelmed by the size of the stage 
and the proportions of a theatre to 
which she had hitherto been unac- 
customed ; but that feeling almost 
instantly passed away, so that in 
a few minutes ‘ she got fast hold of 
her hearers by her brilliancy and 
pathos, the charm of skill and of 
heart making want of volume of 
voice forgotten, whilst she herself 
went on improving in composure 
and success till the last bar of her 
arduous task’ was completed. Ma- 
dame Miolan-Carvalho’s powers as 
an actress proved to be greater 
than had been expected. There 
was a novelty in the intensity and 
truth of her treatment of the love- 
crazed heroine, which manifested 
impressiveness without grimace and 
impulsiveness without rant. Equal- 
ly excellent was Gardoni’s represen- 
tation of the cowardly piper, Coren- 
tino, his version being ‘ lively, easy, 
and perfectly self-forgetting.’ Not 
so was Grazianis Hoel—a heavy 
and lumbering personation in point 
of action, and uncouth and rugged 
as to vocalisation. Of the chorus, 
band, and conductor every good 
thing might be said, so that the 
performance cannot but be record- 
ed as one of most remarkable effi- 
ciency and success. It was several 
times repeated to the end of the 
season, ‘every night seeming to 
have made the performance riper, 
the music more popular, and the 
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audiences more enthusiastic.’ Few 
successes, indeed, had ever been 
greater than was that of Dinorah. 

During the recess which followed 
the season of 1855-6, some of the 
principal members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society had occupied 
themselves with considering how the 
approaching centenary of Handel’s 
death could be best commemorated 
in the year 1859. The commemo- 
ration of Handel, one hundred 
years from his birth, in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1784, and the Abbey 
Festival of 1834,* were doubtless 
far less effective as choral displays 
than the oratorio concerts given 
in such frequency by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Nor was this 
to be wondered at. Westminster 
Abbey only allowed of a clear or- 
chestral space between its great 
pillars of 33 feet. Exeter Hall had 
considerably more than double that 
width. However imposing the 1784 
Abbey commemoration of Handel 
might have appeared to those who 
witnessed it,—Dr. Burney tells us 
it was feared the enormous mass 
of sound would blow the glass out 
of the windows of the venerable 
pile, —such a choral exhibition 
would excite no surprise in the 
present day. With the example 
set by the great musical opening 
of the Crystal Palace in 1854, it 
was felt that a commemoration of 
Handel in 1859, in any existing 
building in London, whether Exeter 
Hall,Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
or even Westminster Hall, would 
fail to afford a complete exhibition 
of Handel's colossal genius, and 
would prove unworthy of the choral 
advance of the age in which it was 
undertaken. 

It had been foreseen from the 
first by the Society, that, with the 
acknowledged chief of conductors 
in Europe at their head, he alone 
was preéminently fitted for the 
office of conductor on such an 


* See vol. x, p, 637. 
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occasion. Apart from his ability 
in the Society’s and the Birming- 
ham Festival orchestras, the extra 
accompaniments he had added for 
the Society to several of Handel's 
oratorios specially pointed to Mr. 
Costa as the musician of the time, 
upon whom the laborious duty of 
conducting an appropriate Handel 
Festival should devolve. With the 
conviction that no building of suf- 
ficient capacity or convenience ex- 
isted in London for the comme- 
moration, preliminary steps had 
been taken to gain a guarantee 
fund for the erection of a vast 
Handel Hall in the metropolis, 
either as a temporary structure or 
as a permanent building. Support 
to a considerable extent had al- 
ready been secured for this object. 
The burning down of Covent Gar- 
den Opera House, however, trans- 
ferred the operatic artistes to the 
Crystal Palace. The success of 
the concerts given by those artistes 
at the Palace led some- members 
of the Society to inquire and ex- 
amine for themselves whether the 
Crystal Palace could not be adapt- 
ed to the purpose of a magnificent 
Handel Commemoration. Other 
circumstances, of which the com- 
mittee were watchful, rendered it 
necessary to act with promptitude 
and determination. Communica- 
tions being opened between the 
directors of the Palace and the 
committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, they resulted in more ma- 
ture negotiations, and ultimately 
it was mutually resolved, in the 
autumn of 1856, that a prelimin- 
ary Handel Festival should be held 
in the centre transept of the Crys- 
tal Palace, under the direction of 
Mr. Costa, in the summer of 1857, 
with a view to determine whether 
the great commemoration of 1859 
could be held with adequate effect 
in the same /oca/e. With a happy di- 
vision of labour, whilst the Crystal 
Palace Company took upon them- 
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selves all details connected with 
the audience, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society undertook the entire mu- 
sical arrangements. How the Fes- 
tival of 1857 succeeded ; how it 
was followed up by the still greater 
commemoration of 1859; how the 
Handel Festival of 1862 eclipsed 
its predecessors from the advant- 
ages resulting from the erection of 
the great roof spanning the colos- 
sal orchestra; how in 1865 the 
acoustical properties of the centre 
transept were still farther improved, 
so that the great mass of executants 
—nearly four thousand in number 
—as well as the solo singers, were 
then heard in all their magnificence, 
and in all their details, is matter of 
such recent history, and has occu- 
pied the pens of so many hundreds 
of able critics, that to go at length 
into the individual features of these 
Festivals here is not only unneces- 
sary, but would swell this retro- 
spect to a far greater length than 
it ought to occupy. Suffice it to 
say, that all concurrent testimony 
witnesses to the astounding excel- 
lence of these great choral cele- 
brations. One and all, the critics 
of every country have testified to 
their unparalleled magnificence. 
Meyerbeer, present in 1859, de- 
scribed the performance of /srael 
in Egypt as the most wondrous 
display of choral power he had, 
with even his vast experience, ever 
witnessed. 

Without, therefore, entering into 
details, it may be stated that these 
four great Handel Festivals—which 
were only carried through by the 
almost Herculean labours of their 
conductor, and by the earnest, de- 
voted, and disinterested exertions 
of many attached members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society—resulted 
in a receipt of upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and that 
they have been attended by upwards 
of a quarter of a million persons ! 

Her Majesty and the Prince 
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Consort attended the Festival of 
1857. His Royal Highness was 
also present at the performance of 
Israe in Egypt in 1859. Since 
that performance, the melancholy 
event which struck grief into the 
hearts of all interested in the well- 
being of musical art, as well as of 
those interested in every other art 
or science in this country, unhappi- 
ly deprived the Handel Festivals, 
as well as other great undertakings 
—many of which, perhaps, stand 
more in need of such aid—of the 
support arising from discriminating 
royal patronage ! 

The Handel Festivals were of so 
much importance that they deserve 
to be treated of at considerable 
length. As, however, to do this is 
impossible, it must suffice that I re- 
late the circumstances of the first 
of these musical congresses in a 
somewhat condensed form, from a 
report which I myself was called 
upon at the time to furnish for a 
journal with which I had then, and 
still have, the honour to be con- 
nected. 

On Saturday, June 23rd, the ac- 
tual work of this great Handel Fes- 
tival—the most truly important 
musical congress that ever was 
held—may be said to have been 
fairly inaugurated at the Crystal 
Palace. Long before eleveno’clock, 
at which hour all the performers 
were directed to be in their several 
places, every corner of the gigantic 
orchestra was filled, from the floor 
to the topmost bench, with a body 
of musicians, vocalists, and instru- 
mentalists, animated by one com- 
mon feeling—to do ample justice 
to the important work they had be- 
fore them, and to demonstrate to 
the world that Handel’s majestic 
harmonies can never die, and that 
their interpretation would once 
more prove—if proof were needed 
—after all that has been said to the 
contrary, that England zs a musical 
nation. The vast area of the build- 
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ing was also filled in every corner, 
whilst the various galleries were, 
for the most part, occupied with a 
large and eager audience, drawn to- 
gether to enjoy a great musical 
prelude, preparatory to a feast, the 
richness of which but few were un- 
able either to appreciate or enjoy. 
M. Costa took his place with his 
accustomed punctuality, amidst a 
perfect furore of applause, both 
from the audience and orchestra, 
but waited for a few minutes, in 
order to see certain points of ne- 
cessary organisation completed, ere 
he lifted his da¢on to give the signal 
for the commencement of an action, 
which would give satisfaction and 
enjoyment to the multitude of hear- 
ers, who were gathered on every 
side around him. Ten minutes 
having elapsed, he gave the neces- 
sary indication for unanimous at- 
tention, when the whole company, 
both performers and audience, rose 
en masse for the ‘National Anthem,’ 
the first verse of which was given 
by Mdme. Novello with that bell- 
like ringing tone and thrilling ex- 
pression which made her voice 
heard from end to end of the entire 
Palace. The second verse was 
sung as a semi-chorus; but the 
third was given out with the entire 
force of the congregated harmon- 
ists, telling that the improvement 
in the adaptation and arrangement 
of the orchestra, for better acoustic 
effects than were possible two years 
previously, were as perfect as could 
be obtained. When the ‘ National 
Anthem’ was concluded, the real 
business of the rehearsal com- 
menced, with the ‘ Hallelujah Cho- 
rus’ of the AZessiah, the force and 
intonation of which were indescri- 
bable. ‘This was immediately fol- 
lowed by ‘Worthy is the Lamb’ and 
the‘ Amen’ choruses. The efficiency 
of the orchestra was here so tested 
as to render farther preparation for 
any other part of this oratorio quite 
unnecessary. Mr, Costa, therefore, 
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proceeded at once to the second 
day’s selection, the greater part of 
which he rehearsed with the utmost 
care. The most remarkable fea- 
ture in this part of the Repetition 
was the chorus from Savw/, ‘ Envy! 
eldest born of hell,’ in which the 
strictest attention tolight and shade, 
as well as accurate intonation, is 
indispensable to give effect to Han- 
del’s purpose. The singing of this 
chorus, which had all the disadvant- 
age ofhaving previously been scarce- 
ly known to one ina hundred of the 
executants, was a chef-d’wuvre, and 
testified with the utmost certainty 
to the admirable selection of com- 
petent voices, but much more so as 
to the concentrated power of the 
one man who, by the most simple di- 
rection, yet by the decision of his 
manner, and firmness of indication, 
could so impart confidence to the 
masses under his guidance, as to 
insure a perfect rendering of every 
difficulty which had to be com- 
passed. The contrast between the 
manner with which this chorus and 
those of the .JZessia# had been ren- 
dered was so great, that it put an 
end at once to all doubt as to the 
efficiency both of the band and vo- 
calists. ‘The Dead March’ from 
Saul was then rehearsed, and so 
exquisitely played as to draw tears 
from many an eye. ‘The next por- 
tion taken up was the Dettingen ‘Te 
Deum,’ which was followed by the 
selection from Samson, all of which 
was gone through. Not so, how- 
ever, with the portions from /udas 
Maccabeus, ‘See, the conquering 
hero,’ being the only feature of that 
work to which attention was accord- 
ed. At this period Mr. Costa dis- 
missed his willing and obedient 
subjects for an hour’s relaxation, 
after which they were again assem- 
bled to attack the /srae/ in Eg yft, 
which they did with right good- 
will and earnestness, revelling, as 
it were, in its gigantic harmonies. 
The audience, forgetting they were 
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at a rehearsal and not at a regular 
performance, burst all bounds after 
the ‘ Hailstone Chorus,’ and posi- 
tively encored it—-a decision to 
which Mr. Costa yielded at once 
with excellent taste, and with his 
usual grace and good humour. From 
the beginning to the end there was 
scarcely a hitch in the rehearsal of 
this great work ; and when the last 
chorus, ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ was 
finished, the applause of the audi- 
ence showed that any doubt as to 
the triumphant success of the Fes- 
tival,ifeverit had existed,was entire- 
ly at an end. One general feeling of 
satisfaction, indeed, was expressed 
on all hands; and many a hearer, 
who had come with a steady deter- 
mination to hear nothing more than 
what the rehearsal would furnish, 
forthwith took tickets for one or 
more of the performances. The 
cheers which had welcomed Mr. 
Costa when he took his place in 
the orchestra were now repeated 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; the 
occupants of the several depart- 
ments vieing with the general pub- 
lic in theirdemonstrations ofrespect 
to the only man, Jar excellence, who 
then, as now, could bring such a 
gigantic work as the control, direc-’ 
tion, and obedience of upwards of 
3000 performers to the most exact 
and definite conclusions, simply 
by the exercise of the will, as indi- 
cated by the beat of a dd/on of the 
slightest proportions. 

An hour, at least, before one 
o’clock had struck on Monday, June 
25th, most of the audience were in 
their places, including no less than 
17,109 persons, being nearly a third 
more than the number of those pre- 
sent at the first concert of 1857. 
The audience not: being entirely 
seated by the hour fixed, a few 
minutes’ law was allowed. When, 
however, the performance began it 
proceeded in good earnest. 

It is clearly a work both need- 
less and superfluous to attempt to 
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offer any critical remarks whatever 
upon the JZessiah itself. A work 
which has stood the test ofa whole 
century, and with every additional 
generation has gone on increasing 
in public estimation, so as at last 
to be, as it were, a part and parcel 
of our musical constitution, needs 
no encomiums whatever. Its uni- 
versal popularity is the best test of 
its excellence; whilst to attempt to 
detract in the slightest degree from 
its merits would be an impertinence 
so insufferable, that the man who 
could venture upon such a morbid 
course of perverse criticism would 
scarcely deserve to be pitied for the 
amount of indignation he would 
raise against himself. Some, per- 
haps, might be found, by search- 
ing narrowly after them, who pre- 
tend that Handel had no genius. 
Their numbers, however, are hap- 
pily so few, that general opinion 
would at once and for everput them 
down, were they unwise enough to 
parade their absurd theories before 
the musical public of the present 
day. Whilst Handel’s choruses are 
practised and sung by the million 
in every city and town—nay, in 
many, too, of the most distant coun- 
try villages of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—and tend to civilise human 
nature, the fact is not only patent, 
but positive, that the ‘tone poet,’ 
who was intrusted by Providence 
with the gift to conceive and work 
out such mighty combinations of 
sound, must have been possessed 
of talents and powers far above 
those conferred upon the generality 
of musicians. Handel’s greatness 
will indeed endure so long as mu- 
sic holds its sway,and such homage 
as was at this congress paid to his 
genius and his memory could but 
increase that greatness, and extend 
his fame wider and wider still than 
it has yet spread and multiplied. 
Whilst, however, I would abstain 
from criticism with all humility, re- 
spect, and reverence for Handel’s 
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matchless specimens of harmonious 
grandeur and contrapuntal sublim- 
ity, there is no need that I should 
be restrained — especially at this 
distance of time—from comment 
on the manner in which those spe- 
cimens were, for the most part, inter- 
preted. I will, therefore, deal first 
of all with the principal singers— 
Mdme. Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Sig- 
nor Belletti. To the reading of some 
portions of the solos of the AZessiah 
intrusted to Mdme. Novello, it was 
impossible to do otherwise than 
take exception. The text of Han- 
del should never be changed or in- 
terpolated. The tradition has come 
down to us how he himself directed 
that text to be observed. Mdme. 
Novello departed from this tradi- 
tion in several instances, two of 
which I was constrained more par- 
ticularly to specify—in the recita- 
tives announcing the birth of the 
Messiah, and in that plaintive ma- 
nifestation of faith, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.’ Even if the alter- 
ation of the text were an improve- 
ment—which I deny—I should 
still question the taste which in- 
duces that alteration. Homage, I 
am quite sure, no one was more 
proud or willing to pay to the great- 
ness of Handel’s genius than was 
Mdme. Novello herself. I therefore 
charitably endeavoured to attribute 
these mistakes rather to a desire to 
do him greater justice than to pa- 
rade her own acquirements. What 
I have said as to Mdme. Novello, 
also applied with equal force to Mr. 
Sims Reeves in one or two parti- 
culars. All the world knows that 
he has always had an excellent A 
in his voice ; but there was no need 
that he should, in order to show it 
off, entirely change Handel’s own 
‘final close’ of the song, ‘Thou 
shalt dash them.’ I have often re- 
marked, during that gentleman’s 
highly popular career, that, compe- 
tent and clever as he has usually 
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been, he entirely misunderstood the 
method in which this song should 
be sung. Defective, however, as 
his style has herein been, it has been 
rendered doubly disagreeable by 
the persistency in his adoption of a 
conclusion never intended by Han- 
del, and which, though it always 
gained a round of applause from the 
general public, is yet laughedateven 
by many of these as they applaud ; 
whilst it is most certainly deprecat- 
ed by all by whose judgment every 
artiste is bound to abide. As to 
Miss Dolby, her singing of the text 
not only of Handel, but of every 
other composer, was always irre- 
proachable. She played no tricks 
with that text, but delivered it as 
written ; and thus did justice both 
to the ‘genis that produced the 
ony, no less than to herself. 
Mf. Weiss and Signor Belletti de- 
served equal praise in this respect. 
Their adherence to the score of the 
several parts with which they were 
intrusted was the theme of general 
praise. Would that I could say as 
much for Mdme. Novello and Mr. 
Sims Reeves ! 
Having dismissed the principals, 
I come next to the band and cho- 
rus; and here I have not a syllable 
to utter in depreciation of a single 
point in the interpretation of the 
entire oratorio. The ‘For unto 
us,’ the ‘ Hallelujah,’ the ‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb,’ and the ‘ Amen’ cho- 
ruses, in all human probability will 
never be again heard by the pre- 
sent generation as rendered with 
the same amount of precision and 
perfection that prevailed on this 
occasion. ‘The stupendous effects, 
which these portions of the work 
brought out, are not to be describ- 
ed. They must have been heard 
to be appreciated. I might enu- 
merate many other points in va- 
rious portions of the performance 
where excellence was attained and 
the highest pitch of success achiev- 
ed. But I pause. Did I record all 
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I felt, my expressions might seem 
to be too superlative, and therefore 
I forbear. This, however, I must 
remark, that, taken in every parti- 
cular and as a whole, no perform- 
ance of the AZessiah I had ever list- 
ened to was so faultless as that of 
Monday, June 25, 1859. To whom 
could this be ascribed but to the 
master mind—second only to that 
cted 
the work and brought it to such an 
issue 
My notice of the rehearsal of the 
appropriate selection from Handel’s 
works, consisting of the Dettingen 
‘Te Deum’ and portions of Be/shas- 
sar, Saul, and Judas Maccabeus, 
renders it scarcely necessary that I 
should intimate anything more than 
the entire success of Wednesday’s 
(June 27th) performance, at which 
no less than 17,644 persons were 
assembled, to enjoy as rich a treat 
of musical excellence as could ever 
be prepared. It was remarked with 
some degree of satisfaction, that 
both Mdme. Novello and Mr. Sims 
Reeves on this occasion, for once, 
adhered strictly to the text of Han- 
del, and thus obtained in a great 
measure a reversal of the adverse 
judgment they had elicited at the 
previous concert. The grandeur of 
the ‘Te Deum’—of late years much 
too little remembered—told with 
enormous effect; as well it might, 
when every effort was made by all 
concerned in its interpretation to 
do justice to its merits. The parts 
of this work which deserve parti- 
cular mention were certainly the 
choruses, ‘ To Thee Cherubim’ — 
magnificently led off and sustained 
by the sepranos—‘When Thou hadst 
overcome,’ ‘ Day by day,’ and ‘ O 
Lord, in Thee.’ The decision of 
the attack, the nicety of the alterna- 
tion of light and shade, and the 
general @ f/omb manner of delivery 
of the various phrases and modu- 
lations, absolutely left nothing to 
be desired. When it is remembered 
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that the first performance of this 
massive Hymn of Praise took place 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
then much smaller than it now is, 
it can scarcely be imagined that 
even Handel himself could have 
formed a notion of the means for 
increased development which he 
had himself provided. It is, how- 
ever, one of the singular capabili- 
ties of nearly all his harmonies, that 
the more the several voice parts are 
augmented, so much the more is the 
indication imparted that they would 
bear addition upon addition only 
to enhance the grandeur of con- 
struction and the sublimity of con- 
ception. Neverwas this fact elicited 
with greater precision than in the 
instance of the rendering of the 
Dettingen ‘Te Deum,’ which proved, 
as was to have been expected, a 
prominent feature of this Centenary 
Commemoration. 

If one proof could more expli- 
citly indicate than any other the 
progress of musical knowledge in 
thiscountry, it was the circumstance 
of the chorus from Saz/, ‘ Envy! 
eldest born of hell’—of which I 
have spoken as having formed a 
peculiar feature of the previous Sa- 
turday’s rehearsal—eliciting a un- 
animous encore. Well did the nice, 
delicate, and effective interpreta- 
tion of this extraordinary specimen 
of part-writing — abounding as it 
does in intricate modulation-—de- 
serve such a compliment. It was, 
indeed, the gem of the morning’s 
performance, and put many other 
specimens completely in the shade, 
but not till ‘ The Dead March’ had 
been given with similar results to 
those which the rehearsalhad drawn 
forth. This, too, was redemanded, 
and played even more sublimely 
the second time than the first. The 
rendering of the Samson selection 
called for no particular remark, save 
that ‘ Let the bright seraphim’— 
having been most brilliantly sung 
by Mdme. Novello—was repeated 
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by general acclamation. In the 
Judas Maccabeus selection a simi- 
lar compliment was paid to Mr. Sims 
Reeves for his ‘Sound an alarm’ 
—which, by the by, he would pro- 
nounce ‘ Sound an alarum!’ This 
song at the best is but a clap-trap 
effusion, and scarcely worthy of 
Handel's reputation. Not so, how- 
ever, the succeeding song, ‘ From 
mighty kings,’ which Mdme. No- 
vello sang as it has never been given 
since the days of Mrs. Salmon ; and 
the chorus, ‘We never will bow 
down.’ I take it that this chorus 
was one of the most important fea- 
tures of the entire morning’s per- 
formance. The grandeur of the ex- 
pressive harmonies on the words, 
‘ We worship God, and God alone,’ 
as rendered by vocal and instru- 
mental combination, was positively 
overwhelming. They towered one 
above another, like mountains in- 
creasing in heightand magnificence, 
only toculminate with an excellence 
as superb as it was thrilling. ‘ See, 
the conquering hero comes,’ wound 
up the concert most successfully, 
and barely escaped a demand for 
repetition. Effective, however, as 
was this jubilant song of triumph, 
the previous chorus had completely 
overweighed it. After that speci- 
men of choral effect and instru- 
mental accompaniment, anything 
else must have been weak and 
tame; and popular as this ‘ song of 
triumph’ is, it had not sufficient in- 
trinsic merit to bear comparison 
with its predecessor. 

The entire performance of this 
day was another decisive triumph 
for musical progress. Anything 
like dissatisfaction was out of the 
question. Hypercritical, indeed, 
must those have been who could 
have found the slightest cause for 
complaint. Certainly it could not 
have been met with, so far as or- 
chestral control was concerned ; 
for here the obedience of the 
whole body of executants was as 
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decisive as it had been on the pre- 
vious Monday, showing that the 
better Mr. Costa was known by his 
troops, the more precise and effi- 
cient was their elucidation of the 
several details, whether it were in 
nuance or tours de force, which the 
works under interpretation de- 
manded. ‘The wear and tear up- 
on this competent chef @’orchestre 
must have been on this day enor- 
mous. Nevertheless he brought 
his work to a close with as much 
édlat as its commencement had 
aroused, and so won another chap- 
let, making the words of the con- 
cluding chorus especially applicable 
to himself: 
‘See, the conquering hero comes— 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 


Sports prepare, the laurel bring, 
Songs of triumph to him sing.’ 


The success of the Monday and 
Wednesday performances, com- 
bined with an announcement in 
several of Friday’s, June 29th, 
morning papers, that the Queen 
and the court, together with the 
King ofthe Belgians and his suite, 
would be present, drew together 
an audience consisting of no less 
than 26,827 persons. Unfortunate- 
ly, this announcement did not 
prove entirely true. //er Majesty 
did not make her appearance. The 
Prince Consort, accompanied by 
the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
alone occupied the royal box, a 
very small suite only being in at- 
tendance upon them. Very many 
reasons were assigned for this 
much -regretted absence of the 
Queen, one of which—pretty freely 
canvassed—was that Handel was 
not so great a favourite with her 
Majesty as he was both with her 
great-grandfather, George II., and 
her grandfather, George III., and 
that her preference was given to 
lighter music than tothat of the more 
severe school, of which the giant 
of harmony was a recognised mas- 
ter. The more general impression, 
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however—it is but fair to say—was, 
that the receipt of a telegram, 
early in the morning, at Bucking- 
ham Palace, announcing the death 
of the Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 
mother of the Princess of Prussia, 
and grandmother of Prince Fred- 
erick of Prussia, the husband of the 
Princess Royal, had hindered the 
purpose of her Majesty to grace a 
Festival, which was attended on 
this day by no less a number than 
nearly 27,000 of her Majesty’s most 
distinguished, respectable, and 
loyal subjects. The royal party 
were, as usual, punctual to the 
hour for the commencement of the 
concert, and upon their entering 
the royal box—which had been 
elegantly fitted up in the first gal- 
lery of the transept, opposite to 
the orchestra—the whole audience 
rose and gave a hearty cheer, 
which had scarcely died away and 
been acknowledged, ere the band 
struck up the ‘ National Anthem,’ 
the three verses of which were thus 
sung—the first by Mdme. Novello; 
the second by Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss; and the 
last by the entire chorus accom- 
panied by the band. When the 
audience and the performers had 
re-seated themselves, at the con- 
clusion of this loyal demonstration, 
the oratorio selected for the day, 
Israd in Egypt, was commenced 
by Mr. Sims Reeves’ enunciation 
of the recitative, ‘ Now there 
arose a new king,’ which was im- 
mediately followed by the chorus, 
led off by Miss Dolby, ‘ And the 
children of Israel sighed,’ the con- 
trapuntal effects of which belong 
to Handel’s most severe manner, 
and require the most accurate ren- 
dering to produce general accept- 
ance. Nothing was wanting on the 
part of those engaged upon this 
hard-and-dry specimen of the more 
antiquated school of harmony. 
One and all, both instrumentalists 
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and vocalists, bent to their work 
with deliberate earnestness, and 
with a manifest determination to 
show, as was proved in 1857, that 
the /srae/ is the most effective 
work which Handel ever construct- 
ed, so far as choral writing is con- 
cerned. In the first part of this 
oratorio there are but two recita- 
tives and one song ; therefore, the 
entire weight of the work rests 
with the body of performers, and 
well did they fulfil their allotted 
task. The ‘ Hailstone Chorus’ re- 
ceived its accustomed encore, and 
went the second time with greater 
precision than at first, the tenors 
at the outset appearing to show 
too much eagerness to give promin- 
ent effect to their part of the score 
—a fault which any other con- 
ductor than Mr. Costa would have 
had the greatest difficulty in remedy- 
ing. After a bar or two, however, 
the obedience of these voices be- 
came all that it should have been ; 
and on their being called upon a 
second time to give proof of their 
efficiency, they rectified their pre- 
vious unsteadiness to a man by the 
most positive improvement. The 
greatest chorus of the entire ora- 
torio, to my mind, ‘ He sent a thick 
darkness,’ was most unexception- 
ably sung. As part after part of 
this descriptive combination was 
taken up, it seemed as if the rela- 
tive proportions were given out by 
a mighty machine, rather than by 
human voices. The steadiness of 
all the executants was, indeed, truly 
remarkable, inasmuch as without 
precision all the intended effects 
would have been hopelessly ruined. 
Chorus after chorus rolled on, after 
this manifestation of perfect ren- 
dering, in massive grandeur, to the 
close of the first part,—each one 
lifting the audience to the highest 
pinnacle of wonder and admiration. 
Of the second part, it is enough to 
say that the same precision which 
had been apparent in the other 
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mornings’ performances, was quite 
as steadily and uniformly preserved. 
The most difficult choruses cer- 
tainly went the best, and, as in 
1857, the catching and intricate 
‘The people shall hear,’ was even 
more steady than any other portion 
of the oratorio, Mr. Costa having 
once more achieved what no other 
conductor in my recollection ever 
accomplished—that this singular, 
but most descriptive specimen 
should go as accurately as if there 
were not a single complex point in 
its construction, instead of its be- 
ing full of complexities. The few 
portions of the second part for 
principals were intrusted to Mdme. 
Novello, Mdme. Lemmens Sher- 
rington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, 
and Signor Belletti, and were most 
carefully and creditably executed. 
Mr. Sims Reeves gained his usual 
encore in the difficult song, ‘The 
enemy said,’ although the question- 
able taste, which induced him to 
end this song upon the upper A of 
his register, was exhibited with all 
its accustomed vehemence. Mdme. 
Novello again adhered more strictly 
than usual to the text of the author; 
and Miss Dolby delivered the songs 
allotted to her, especially ‘Thou 
shalt bring them in,’ with her usual 
unequivocal taste and judgment. 
Her reading of the latter song was 
the brightest gem of the morning, 
so far as the principals were con- 
cerned, and was worth travelling 
several hundred miles to hear. The 
somewhat noisy, but, nevertheless, 
highly-popular duet, ‘The Lord is 
a man of war’—most satisfactorily 
rendered by Signor Belletti and 
Mr. Weiss—was redemanded with 
the utmost enthusiasm ; whilst the 
gigantic chorus, ‘The horse and 
his rider,’ most clearly and _bril- 
liantly enunciated by Madame No- 
vello in the unaccompanied solos, 
which lead up to one of the most 
cleverly worked fugues that ever 
was written, brought the Festival to 
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a successful and glorious conclu- 
sion. The ‘ National Anthem’ was 
then again sung, this time with verse 
and chorus, in each _ instance 
Mdme. Novello taking the first and 
last, and Mdme. Lemmens Sher- 
rington, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, singing the 
second. Then burst out a shout of 
applause that made the whole 
building ring from end to end; first, 
in compliment to the royal party 
on their leaving their seats, and 
next to Mr. Costa, who indeed well 
deserved this manifestation of ap- 
preciation, as well as such a reward 
for his arduous services. Doubt- 
less, all praise was due to the 
chairman and committee of the 
Crystal Palace, no less than to the 
gentlemen who held the same office 
in the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and to none more than to the late 
Mr. R. Bowley, the indefatigable 
manager of the former Company, 
and ardent supporter of musical 
progress in this country. Their 
arrangements were admirable, and 
the manner in which they fulfilled 
a task, for the most part irksome, 
and often attended with consider- 
able perplexities, left nothing to be 
desired. The perfection and tri- 
umph, however, of the entire Fes- 
tival, in its musical results, were 
attributable to Mr. Costa, without 
whose energy and decision, per- 
severance and patience, ability and 
combination, every appliance, per- 
fect as it might have been, would 
have been ineffective. From first 
to last, Mr. Costa added another 
brilliant proof to the assertion of 
one most competent to offer an 
opinion—no other than M. Meyer- 
beer, who was himself present at 
this morning’s performance—that 
he is ‘the greatest chef d’orchestre 
of the world.’ 

Up to the present point I have 
only spoken of the musical success 
of this most important musical 
congress. It now affords me un- 
mitigated pleasure to announce 
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that, as a pecuniary speculation, it 
was most prosperous, the com- 
mittee having realised a profit 
commensurate with the liberality 
of their expenditure, thus proving 
the perfect success of an under- 
taking which, in every respect, was 
the greatest of its kind that the 
world had ever witnessed, and 
which might indeed be equalled, 
but never can be surpassed. 

If I were to write my ‘ Recol- 
lections’ of the succeeding ‘ Han- 
del Festivals’ of 1862 and 1865, I 
could scarcely do more than re- 
peat the above remarks, so ad- 
mirable were the performances, on 
each occasion under Mr. Costa’s 
direction. I may, however, be 
pardoned, perhaps, for mentioning 
that at the former I was the means 
of inducing the committee to re- 
vive a chorus which was equally 
unknown both to themselves and 
Mr. Costa—‘ The dead shall live,’ 
the words* of which are by Dryden, 
and form the subject for a ‘grand 
chorus’ at the conclusion of ‘A 
Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687.’ 
This truly ‘ grand chorus,’ the force 
of which is as perfect as the music 
of Handel is sublime, is preceded by 
an unaccompanied recitative, save 
towards the close, when the trum- 
pet obd/igato is, with most thrilling 
effect, introduced. ‘The recitative 
was declaimed with immense fire 
and passion by Madlle. ‘Titiens, but 
did not reach my idea of the sub- 
limity imparted to it by Mrs. Sal- 
mon, who had sung it in 
Cathedral when I first made that 
lady’s acquaintance,f since which 
time—an interval of forty years— 
I had never forgotten the impres- 

* The following are Dryden's words in 
their entirety : 

‘As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, _ 
And sung the great Creator's praise 
To all the blessed above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And music shall untune the sky.’ 
+ See vol. ix, p. 307. 
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sion that matchless English vocalist Harper, the prince of trumpeters ; 
had made upen my youthful mind. his son, with equal brilliancy of 
On that occasion the obd/igato pass- tone and matchless execution, ac- 
ages were played by Mr. Charles companied Mdlle. Titiens. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


THE CYCLES OF TIME, 
itera 

When thus we sit, dear, musing hand in hand 
On vague sweet things one never strives to speak, 
That bright thought of the old impassioned Greek— 
That we have lived in some forgotten land 
Long centuries agone—some happier star— 
Strikes through me like conviction. Evermore 
Some trick of sweetness never caught before, 
Some winning trifle, is so familiar, 
That Reason stands bewildered. Sweet it were 
To solve the problem in this subtil wise— 
To know that Love endures the test of time— 
That Worth still flowers transposed from clime to clime ; 
To feel that always I have found you fair, 
And you still found me pleasing in your eyes. 


When that your face is white and sharp and cold, 
And your red lips as dead red roses be, 

And this bright hair a ruined veil of gold, 

‘These dear hands have no will at all to hold, 
And these poor loving eyes no light to see, 

And these breast-blossoms perish in the mould,— 
What after-form of being will you wear, 

In what new world of unknown pilgrimage ? 

Will you be happier, more ethereal there, 
Untouched of any pain or grief or age? 
Transfigured somewhat to the form you wore 
When God first made you in the days of yore— 
Unclothed of dust, a disembodied soul, 

One weary cycle nearer to the goal? 


A strange misgiving fills my heart with dread. 
How many years will you be gone before? 
And shall I follow you when [ am dead, 
And love you in that after-life once more ? 
Or, lingering here too long in gray despair, 
Pass where you passed, to find I am forgot 
Among new faces of dead men made fair— 
Strange faces that I know not, cherish not? 
Or, doomed to catch at every nobler grade 
Last glimpses of your garments as they fade, 
Learn how that you have passed and are not there, 
Have orbed one loftier cycle of your lot? 
Ah, when, what new worlds traversed, shall we stand, 
Transfigured in God’s rest and once more hand in hand! 
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THE tendency of history to repeat 
itself is proverbial; and doubt- 
less, as historical philosophy rises 
to the dignity of a fixed science, 
some law or laws will be discover- 
ed, in obedience to which events 
recur in cycles. Revolutions may 
one day be calculated as easily as 
eclipses—and that not after the 
present Old-Moore hieroglyphical 
fashion, or with the cautious and 
oracular predictions of the wea- 
ther prophets, but with such pre- 
cision as to enable the potentate to 
look ahead for the coming storm 
as surely as the sailor can when the 
drum is hoisted on our coasts. Very 
likely the potentate will heed the 
warning as little as the foolhardy 
fisherman does the storm-drum, or 
the miner his Davy’s lamp; but 
that has nothing to do with the 
possibility of the prognostication. 
At present, however, the merest 
elements of such possibility occur 
to us in what we call historical 
parallels. Plutarch’s work is one 
that need not have died with him, 
but would have been advantage- 
ously continued down through the 
centuries, and moreover might 
have been judiciously extended 
from men to events—from biogra- 
phy, that is, to history. 

Some short time ago, as will 
doubtless be recollected, a_re- 
markable meeting took place at 
St. George’s Hall, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Lyon Playfair. It 
was convened by what are techni- 
cally termed strong-minded ladies 
to protest against the failure of the 
Female Franchise Bill, and was so 
largely attended that it had to re- 
solve itself into two meetings, and 


some of the principal speakers had 
great difficulty in making their way 
to the platform, from which they 
were to ventilate their peculiar 
views. This numerous attendance 
was probably due rather to the no- 
velty of the idea than to any great 


. public interest in the question ; and 


it was pretty generally felt that 
these Progressive Ladies commit- 
ted a somewhat suicidal act in 
placing one of the male sex in the 
chair. It was really very much the 
same as though the advocates of 
the Permissive Bill should displace 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson from his accus- 
tomed presidency at one of their ga- 
therings, and substitute Mr. Buck- 
stone. 

The great feature of the meeting, 
however, and that which makes it 
curious as an historic parallel, was 
that it revived to a certain extent 
the licence of the old Attic comedy. 
Each lady speaker selected as the 
theme of her discourse the oration 
of one of the speakers against the 

sill in the House of Commons. 
What the ladies could not yet—by 
the law of the land—do from the 
benches at St. Stephen’s, they did 
from the stage of St. George’s Hall; 
feeling, no doubt, that they were 
only rehearsing their parts for fu- 
ture ‘ maiden’ efforts on the floor 
of the House. Perhaps the mere 
mention of the Attic comedy, and 
of a rehearsal, will serve to suggest 
the intended parallel to those who 
have not quite allowed their clas- 
sics to grow rusty. Two thousand 
two hundred and sixty-four years 
ago (let the philosophers of history 
make what use they can of the fi- 
gures) there was placed on the stage 
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of the great Dionysiac Theatre, at 
Athens, a comedy of Aristophanes, 
called the Zaclesiazusc, the nearest 
translation of which somewhat por- 
tentous title is, Zhe Female Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Its object was 
to burlesque those ideal polities of 
the philosophers, in which there 
was to be a community of goods 
and women. The ladies of Athens 
get these measures carried, by as- 
suming the attire of their lords and 
masters, taking their places in the 
public Assembly, and so obtaining 
a majority of votes for these two 
revolutionary measures. The gist 
of the comedy is, of course, to 
show the complications that would 
arise from their adoption; and the 
matter, especially of community of 
wives, is treated, as might be ex- 
pected from Aristophanes, but in a 
way that is utterly untranslatable ; 
and indeed, as the newspapers 
say, ‘quite unfit for publication.’ 
Into the details of the Aristophanic 
Agapemone or the Athenian Utah, 
as it existed in his lively imagina- 
tion, there is no need to enter. 
The opening portion of the co- 
medy, which is by far the most vi- 
vacious as well as the most decent, 
is devoted to the elaboration of her 
plan by Praxagora, the strong- 
minded heroine, and the night-re- 
hearsal, by herself and colleagues, 
of the parts they are to play in the 
early sitting of the Ecclesia on the 
following morning. 

Now here it is, of course, that 
the ‘situation’ exactly corresponds 
with that of St. George’s Hall. The 
comedy of the spouting Athenian 
ladies, and what some persons still 
regard as the farce of the franchise- 
seeking English maids and ma- 
trons, are absolutely identical. It 
would be possible, but too personal, 
to find among Praxagora and her 
colleagues the exact types of Miss 
Lydia Becker, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss 
Emily Faithfuil, &c. It will also, 
no doubt, as has been said, one 
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day be possible to calculate exactly 
those laws and forces at work which 
made the Lcclesiasuse a possible 
burlesque at Athens so many years 
ago, and which charged the air of 
Britain with those explosive forces 
whose results were seen not only 
on the platform of St. George’s 
Hall, but also in the servants’ strike 
at Dundee and the anti-butcher’s- 
meat demonstration of the ladies 
in the colliery districts. 

Philosophising apart, however, 
it may not be amiss to submit, for 
the edification of non-classical read- 
ers, and possibly for that of the 
ladies themselves, a very free-and- 
easy version indeed of those por- 
tions of the ZFdlesiasuse which 
come most closely into contact with 
the position of our would-be female 
M.P.’s at present. A version, let 
it be distinctly understood, not a 
translation. Not only is Aristo- 
phanes practically untranslatable, 
but what is aimed at is to bring 
the two events into juxtaposition, 
the midnight gathering of Praxag- 
ora withher male-costumed friends 
and the meeting of the ladies at St. 
George’s Hall beneath the shadow 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s wing. Under 
these circumstances, the very widest 
liberty, even of a modern burlesque 
writer, will be taken with the ori- 
ginal text; indeed it may not be 
out of place to mention that the 
experiment has been tried by Mr. 
Planché of putting a version of the 
Birds of Aristophanes on the Eng- 
lish stage, and with the most com- 
plete success. 

The comedy opens, of course, 
with a burlesque of Euripides. Aris- 
tophanes never could resist that 
temptation. Praxagora enters in 
male attire before the house of her 
husband Blepyrus. A lamp is sus- 
pended over the door; and, after 
the manner of Mr. Richard Swivel- 
ler, Praxagora makes it a peg fora 
soliloquy. Despairing of the at- 
tempt to convey at this distance 
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of time the pungency of what may 
be termed ‘ Aristophanes upon Eu- 
ripides,’ we must occasionally sup- 
pose a period of two thousand years 
to elapse, while we compare, as it 
is our present mission to do, the 
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years A.M. 3612 and 5876. Those, 
let it be once more insinuated, are 
the data for the historic cycle. 
Praxagora, then, may, might, could, 
would, or should have delivered 
herself somewhat after this fashion : 


PRAXAGORA, 


Bright lamp! O, how I love that name of Bright, 
Synonymous with every woman’s right! 

The night is dark ; the streets are cold and damp ; 
Like Swiveller, I'll apostrophise the lamp. 

Bright lamp! How often have your friendly beams 
Let in the light upon our women’s schemes ! 

You, at our bedroom-window slyly spying, 

Behold us Rachel-ising, beautifying ; 

You see us, says the Saturday Review, 

Quaff nightly nippers of the mountain dew ; 

Yet, unlike friends, whose faith so often fails, 
Whate’er you’re witness of, you tell no tales. 

You shall be privy to our present plan, 

Since you’re a lamp-post only—not a man. 

But where are they, my friends who should be present ? 
This masquerading all alone’s not pleasant. 

’Tis time they came ; in fact we should be flitting, 
Since at St. Stephen’s there’s an early sitting. 

For motherly M.P.’s have deemed it right 

To rise betimes, and not sit up all night. 

I wonder if they’ve got their beards and wigs, 
Their coats, their waistcoats, and their—thingumjigs. 
Perchance they found it not so easy quite 


The last to get. 


The ladies assemble, arrayed in 
their husbands’ garments, property 


beards, &c., and carrying staves. 


But hist! I see a light. 


Enter women. 


Praxagora inspects them all, and 
is generally satisfied. She has oc- 
casion to remark, however: 


PRAXAGORA, 


*Tis well. 


Now for the House. 


Let no one shirk. 


But stay, what have you here? 


WOMAN, 


I’ve brought my work. 


I’m busy, as you know, with my /ayette. 


PRAXAGORA., 


Such childlike avocations, pray, forget. 
Assume the robe, the philosophic beard, 
And no detection need at all be feared ; 

For members in each House you'll daily see, 
Who look much more effeminate than we. 
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She then proceeds to divulge her scheme to her sister conspirators. 


PRAXAGORA. 
This is the object of our present plan, 
To seize the reins of office, if we can, 
And so befriend the state. 
WOMAN. 
But tell me, pray, 
Can females spout? 
PRAXAGORA. 
In the most perfect way. 
Tis even said, and this would be a test, 
That ‘ maiden’ speeches often are the best. 
WOMAN. 
Want of experience, though, may prove our curse. 


PRAXAGORA, 


’Tis for that reason that we now rehearse. 
Tie on your beards, and spout like men away. 


WOMAN. 
Like men! We'll talk, I fancy, more than they. 


So the rehearsal begins in good um, ‘ Unaccustomed as I am, &c.’ 
earnest. Praxagora puts one of launches forth on the subject of 


the ladies in position, and she the Licensing Bill of the day: 
forthwith, after the usual exordi- 


WOMAN. 


I could have wished some more accustomed voice 
Might on this subject, sirs, your ears rejoice. 
Licence is what I plead, not liberty 

(Such is the motto of Lord Kimberley). 

*Tis meant to mulct with punishment condign 
Whoe’er puts water in the tavern wine. 


The ladies, new to their work, right-about, has to make a model 
make all sorts of mistakes; and speech herself: 
Praxagora, sending them to the 


PRAXAGORA, 
I'll tell you how your enemies to flout, 
A Faithfull sister taught me how to spout. 

[She strikes an attitude and commences. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—mind, that’s the way 
To win their ear for what you’ve got to say,— 
My Lords and Gentlemen, to no one here 
The welfare of our country is more dear 
Than ‘tis to me. Then judge the pain I feel 
To note the errors of the common weal. 
The cause is plain. It is too much your pleasure 
To trust the man, and not to take his measure. 
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You choose your leader, and you give fair play, 
So, like the fabled dog, he has his day, 

But disappoints. To better your condition 
You next betake you to the opposition— 


WOMEN. 
Well said ! 
PRAXAGORA, 


Such commendation will not do. 

Cry out ‘ Hear, hear!’ or ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo !' 

That’s much more senatorial. [ Continues. 
My Lords, 

One illustration’s worth a heap of words. 

See how our present government parental 

Bungled zz re the Treaty Supplemental. 

Just at that crisis, very sure I am, 

We stood on shaky terms with Uncle Sam. 

And why? Because that treaty’s senseless mammas 

Did far more harm than fifty Alabamas. 

Where all was clear they made it thick as puddle. 

One word describes their operations—Muddle. 


WOMEN. 
Go on, old boy! 


PRAXAGORA, 


Now there you came in well. 
Call me ‘ old boy, chap, fellow, bloke, or swell.’ 
Although in Fashion’s ranks they would not enter ’ee. 
Those epithets are strictly parliamentary. 

[Returning to her subject. 

So then, my Lords, the State, you see, it totters, 
Like some old granny perched on gouty trotters. 
The men have led you such a pretty dance, 
Suppose you give the female sex a chance. 
I don’t mean now the franchise—that indeed 
You know you very shortly st concede— 
But now I mean the Cabinet. So sinister’s 
The state of things, take women for your ministers. 
The men have turned out such a perfect curse 
’Tis not in nature women could do worse. 
It's just within the sphere of possibilities 
You're wrong to credit them with disabilities. 


WOMEN (vociferously). 
It’s true, quite true, each word that you have said ; 
Put on the steam, old fellow! Go ahead! 


PRAXAGORA. 


Encouraged by your animating speeches 
Let me proceed to mend the civic breaches. 
I'll prove that, of each animal that lives, 
Your women are the sole Conservatives. 
They roast, they bake, ay, and their husbands scold 
Precisely as ‘in the brave days of old.’ 
x 
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They flirt, they shop, like their mammas before, 
And each ancestress in the days of yore. 

They'll steer your ship, once seated at the prow— 
Don’t you concern yourselves with asking how. 
Mothers themselves, their sons’ impending fates 
Would soon keep down the Army Estimates. 
And, practised in their household bills to fudge it, 
See if they won’t produce a charming Budget. 


WOMAN I. 


That is the way, my dear, the men to balk. 
Where did you learn that very lofty talk ? 


WCMAN II. 


Tis learnt—no matter when, no matter where— 
Praxagora we elect our Premiere ! 


PRAXAGORA, 

Then off to Westminster. In walk, dress, words, 
Assume the manner of creation’s lords. 

’Tis mine to speechify, and I'll get through it— 
You know at home I’m well accustomed to it. 


Your 7é/e, my dears, you'll each of you remember, 
Is that of some bucolic country member. 

So now, to nerve ourselves for what’s before us, 
Let’s join in the accustomed comic chorus. 


And off they go, chanting a of the modern ‘ frozen-out 
strain somewhat after the manner deners?’ 


We all are Female Senators ; 
We’ve got our work to do: 
And take this opportunity 
Our labours to get through. 
Forget your sex, just like the girls 
Whom men call fast or blue-ue-ue. 
We all are Female Senators ; 
We've got our work to do. 


And so exeunt omnes. It would mitted, however, to add the open- 
be foreign, perhaps, to the present ing soliloquy of Blepyrus, Praxag- 
purpose to analyse the next scene, ora’s husband, when he rises in the 
which may be entitled ‘The Hus- ‘dim uncertain dawn,’ and, finding 
bands’ Difficulties,’ just as that himself manus his integuments, has 
which has been passed under re- to adopt those of his decidedly 
view may be summarised as ‘The  ‘ better half.’ 

Ladies’ Rehearsal.’ It may be per- 


BLEPYRUS. 

I never was so fixed in all my life: 

I wonder where in nature is my wife? 

I’m forced an early riser thus to be, 

And pay a call, an ancient friend to see ; 
And rising in the dim uncertain dawn, 

I’m conscious that my garments are all gone. 
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So in this female trim I’m forced to rustle, 

Clad in my wife’s integuments—and bustle ; 

Old men who marry youth must look for these ills— 
The maxim is, you know, Sir Peter Teazle’s. 

I'll mulct her, though, for leading me this dance— 
So help me Pollaky and Lord Penzance ! 


The scene that ensues between 
Blepyrus and his next-door neigh- 
bour, who has also been deprived 
of his wife and his clothing, is a 
very improper one. During this 
time the £cclesiasus@, or Female 
M.P’s., have been to the House, 
and carried, by an overwhelming 
majority, their great measure of a 
community of goods. This com- 
munity, however, extends farther 
than some of the ladies, at all 
events, desire, and involves do- 


within the walls of Mr. Prince’s 
Abode of Love, or Brigham Young’s 
Salt-Lake seraglio; these we may 
not dwell upon, but a fragmentary 
chorus or two will illustrate the 
situation. A special decree is sup- 
posed to have been passed by the 
Female M.P.’s., that no man shall 
pay court to a young and beautiful 
girl without having previously quali- 
fied by doing the same to an old and 
ugly spinster. A specimen of each 
is on the stage, and they deliver 


mestic complications tolerable only themselves thus: 


OLD LADY. 
Why don’t the men propose? 'Tis surely time. 
I sit here gaily dressed ; I trill my rhyme ; 
I sport like ur v school-girl, goodness knows. 
I wonder why .>e ‘ fellahs’ don’t propose ? 


YOUNG GIRL, 


Shut up that dreadful noise, you poor old frump ; 
D’ye think for you the men will care a dump 
When I am by? Just stop that twittering, 

And only for one moment hear me sing. 


OLD LADY (sings). 


To suit my rich and mellow voice, 
Blow up the tuneful pipe ; 
My charms, thank goodness, are not green, 
But quite mature and ripe. 
Young men who would a wife behold, 
Avoid the young, and choose the old. 
YOUNG GIRL (sings). 
’Tis envy prompts this female old 
In scorn of youth to speak ; 
For doth not Love his place still hold 
In Youth and Beauty’s cheek ? 
You've lived too long, old lady, fie— 
Why don’t you, then, go home and die? 


OLD LADY. 


When you marry, some poor man 
Will, indeed, be made a martyr ; 
Let him tame you, if he can ; 
He'll find out he’s caught a tartar. 
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YOUNG GIRL (/ackadaisically). 


Why delays my youthful swain, 
Since I’m feeling quite sweet-hearty ? 


[IJmpudently to Old Lady. 


To alloy your bosom’s pain 
Do find out some aged party. 


* * 


YOUTH (entering). 
What see I here? Two female forms— 
One that I'd like to flirt with snugly ; 
The other whom I couldn’t touch, 
She’s old, and O, so very ugly. 


OLD LADY (overhearing him). 


Not touch me! But I say you shall, 
Your strong objection still despite ; 
For ain’t we democratic folks, 
And haven’t I a Woman’s Right? 


YOUTH. 
Ye gods, how hard it is to do one’s duty ! 
I loathe the spinster, and I love the beauty. 


OLD LADY (sings to Youth). 


Then come, my love, along with me ; 
My partner really you must be. 
Come, think no more of silly girls, 
But let me twine your flowing curls ; 
You'll come, and not resist, I trust— 
There’s no compulsion, but you mws¢. 


Such is a very slight analysis in- 
deed of this curiously critical play. 
It is calculated to set one ‘ a-thynk- 
ynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge.’ 
This skit on the Athenian ladies 
seems to indorse in a remarkable 
manner the saying of Solomon, 
‘That which hath been, shall be.’ 
Before the progressive ladies ad- 
vance too far, it would be well, per- 
haps, that they should make them- 
selves masters—the word was writ- 
ten unadvisedly ; but let it stand 
instead of mistresses—of the moral 
overlying this rather improper, but 
very pertinent drama. Perhaps, if 
they do so, without submitting to 


any ‘ disabilities,’ properly so term- 
ed, or pausing at all in their pur- 
suit of ‘higher education,’ they may 
come round to the opinion of the 
Laureate that 


‘Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse ;’ 


they may recognise as the sphere 
for woman’s ‘abilities,’ and wo- 


man’s just supremacy, another 
‘house’ than that down at St. Ste- 
phen’s. For ‘house’ they may read 
‘home,’ and possibly be inclined 
to draw the line of demarcation 
between man and woman, just at 
what is now the debatable ground 
of the franchise. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A SLIGHT REMINISCENCE, 


BELIEVING as he did in his ‘ heart 
of hearts’ that there was but one 
country worth speaking about, and 
only one people possessing brains, 
character, and sentiment—the Ger- 
mans—it was natural that Herr 
Droigel should extol that ‘ dear 
Albion,’ and even profess that, spite 
of its fogs, its prejudices, its shams, 
and its luxurious style of living, he 
preferred it even to the beloved 
Fatherland. 

‘ After all, Annie,’ he said, as we 
approached London, ‘there is no 
place like home, be it ever so 
homely.’ 

‘ But surely,’ I said, ‘ you do not 
consider England home ?” 

‘And why not, I pray you, little 
wisehead ?’ he inquired. 

‘Because it is not your home; 
because you are a German ; because 
England can only seem to you like 
an inn, where you would never think 
of remaining for the whole of your 
life.’ 

‘Who is it that says he always 
found his warmest welcome at an 
inn? There, never mind racking 
your young brains over the matter. 
He was a wise man, and, I doubt 
not, a good, or he never would have 
arrived at a conclusion so full of 
profound sense and delicate feel- 
ing. To return to your question, 
let me answer it by another, Where 
is your home ?” 

‘O, Herr Droigel,’ I answered, 
‘I never had but one home. I 
never can have another.’ 

‘Your castle on the Love?’ he 
suggested. 


‘Do not laugh at me,’ I said; 
‘donot turnthat home into ridicule. 
It was but an atom of a place, it 
was absurdly small ; besidethe Great 
House it looked a mere speck ; and 
yet I loved that home as I can 
never love another so long as I 
live.’ 

Herr Droigel lifted his hat; he 
put on a solemn expression as if he 
were entering a church ; he looked 
at me with tender pity, and then 
he began addressing vacancy, as 
though I had been a subject, and 
he lecturing upon me. 

‘What a child of nature is this 
dear Annie! Her instincts, are they 
not those of the faithful animals, 
who, being dumb and without rea- 
son, rise superior to self-interest 
and to deceit ? Behold a house de- 
solate, its master dead, its mistress 
far distant, its children scattered, 
its servants disbanded ; silent are 
its rooms, grass-grown its gardens, 
across deserted apartments the 
moon throws her ghost-like rays. 
And by the lonely hearth, where no 
fire now is lighted, where dust and 
ashes alone remain to tell of the 
fires that once have been, what do 
we behold? A cat, with rough coat 
and staring eyes, the only creature 
that remains faithful to the memory 
of the past. Or see, once more, a 
grave in which man has been laid 
by man to rest till the judgment- 
day, or till some fresh tenant has 
need of the slender plot. Man has 
left man; he has gone back to his 
pleasure, his business, his care, his 
money-making, his money-spend- 
ing ; and the friend of old, the boon 
companion, the true comrade, the 
worthy citizen, the husband and 
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son and father, exemplary in each 
relation of life, out of sight is fast 
growing also out of mind, and lies 
under his clay mound, with rank 
grass growing to right and left, at 
head and foot, alone. And yet not 
alone: stretched full length on the 
mound is the one friend whom 
death has failed to alienate—his 
dog.’ 

Here Herr Droigel puffed forth 
a sigh, and remained silent for a 
moment—whether engrossed in 
the contemplation of cat or dog 
his own consciousness had evolv- 
ed, it is impossible for me to say. 
When he took up his parable a- 
gain, it was but to apply its moral. 

‘And as the cat and the dog in 
their attachment to place and per- 
son, so is this Annie of ours. She 
beholds fresh places— she visits 
fine cities, she sees countries 
beautiful as dreams of fairyland— 
and still the true heart remains 
faithful to its first beloved—the 
cottage by the Love. Old friends 
pass away; the grandmother so 
good, so tender, has long received 
her message, and repaired herself 
to the mansions of the blessed ; 
and other friends have arisen to 
help Annie along the path of life ; 
but Annie, devoted like the dog, 
clings in memory to that grave a- 
cross which the sunbeams glance 
through the branches of that me- 
morable yew. It is lovely, and yet 
pitiful. Why were we created rea- 
soning beings, if we permit instinct 
to rule our feelings and influence 
our actions?’ 

Herr Droigel’s philosophy had 
become wearisome to me in the 
course of time—as wearisome as 
his sentiment; and for this reason, 
casting aside the question whether, 
in my divine instincts, I resembled 
his ideal cat and dog, I returned to 
the point whence we had started. 

‘You cannot,’ I persisted, ‘like 
England so well as your own coun- 
try.’ 
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* Mine own child,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘when the frosty weather 
nips you up—soh!’"—and he con- 
vulsed his mighty frame with a stage 
shudder—‘which do you love best, 
a full grate or an empty? When 
you are hungry—but hunger, I sup- 
pose, is a sensation unknown to 
Annie, who nibbles, nibbles, unlike 
Droigel, who eats plates upheaped 
—but put it that you felt hunger, 
should you not prefer a larder well 
garnished, to one empty and swept 
clean? The royal sirloin, the sub- 
stantial side of bacon, the appetis- 
ing sausage, and the useful loaf 
would recommend their presence. 
Good ; so far you follow me. This 
England of yours, cursed in its 
climate and—well, in nothing else, 
we will say—blessed in its soil and 
its wealth and its position, is blaz- 
ing coals, is bread and meat, board, 
lodging, and washing to me. I 
find not here ethereal blessings—I 
find no appreciative public, no 
wreaths, no garlands, no me‘als ; 
but in lieu thereof the cakes and 
ale which in my own land of poesy 
and romance might well be for- 
gotten. 

‘Setting aside the fact ofits being 
poisonous, a man cannot live on 
laurel. He needs the fat beeves, 
he delights in the fine wheaten 
bread with which London can sup- 
ply him. It is true, and pity it is, 
that as regards Art the English are 
outer barbarians; but what matter? 
They know how to live, they know 
how to let live. There, Annie, much 
beloved, is the case in a nutshell, 
as your adage has it. A time there 
was—why should I, who wear my 
heart on my sleeve, seek to con- 
ceal anything ?—a time there was 
when I, like you, had my aspira- 
tions. Just as you have often said 
in your innocent soul, “ When I 
have ga‘ned fame, when I have 
made money, I will steal back to 
the home that mine heart sickens 
for,” so, in similar manner, Annie, 
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I have spoken to myself in my 
foolishness, and said, 

“T will endure these fogs so 
fearful; I will humour the Goths, 
and write down to please the false 
taste and tickle the diseased palates 
of the Visigoths; I will haste me 
to be rich, and then return to mine 
own romantic land, and under the 
shadow of my vine and my fig-tree 
spend the remainder of my days.” 

‘But money is about the only evil 
not to be acquired with rapidity ; 
and here am I, fast hurrying down 
the hill of life, poor as when I first 
began to climb it. Yes, it has been 
a lost existence,’ finished Herr 
Droigel, and his voice sank almost 
into a whisper. For a moment, 
perhaps, he deluded his fancy with 
the idea that circumstances and 
not himself were to blame for the 
result of his endeavours — that, 
given the chance over again, the 
end would not have proved such 
an utter failure as I must confess 
it seemed to me. 

‘I was always a simpleton,’ he 
recommenced after a pause ; ‘ the 
artist cannot help being one out of 
his art. The one side of the artist’s 
temperament is genius, the other 
folly. Looking back —thinking 
about what I am and what I might 
have been—I say, “ Droigel, you 
were a fool, you are a fool, you 
always will be a fool.” Then I curse 
my folly, and at the first oppor- 
tunity am foolish again. Speak! is 
it not so, Annie ?’ 

Whatever my private impression 
of Herr Droigel’s character might 
be—and I am not aware that I had 
then formed any impression at all 
on the subject—lI certainly was 
old enough and wise enough not 
to commit the impolicy of agreeing 
with his expressed opinions con- 
cerning his own imperfections; 
therefore, finding he waited for a 
reply, I said 1 thought he was 
so far from being a_ simpleton, 
that he could do anything he 
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chose if he only liked to set about 
it. 

‘Ah, the sweet flattery of youth!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘the only flattery 
which is honest and true! How 
dear is it to those who are young 
no longer! To a certain extent, 
however, you have reason, Annie. 
If I were other than I am; if, in- 
stead of being a child of nature, I 
were cold, calculating, worldly- 
wise ; in a word, if Droigel were 
not Droigel, but another; then 
even now he might make a success. 
He might have his house large, 
well-appointed ; his brougham 
snug and swift; his small boy 
covered with buttons tiny and 
bright; his coachman clad in a 
modest livery of drab and silver. 
But ach nein? he suddenly ex- 
claimed ; ‘away, dreams! away, you 
mocking visions. By the light of 
reason I see Droigel walking still 
through the mire of the filthy 
London streets, or else squeezed 
up in a close omnibus, anathema- 
tised by his eleven fellow sufferers ; 
no carriage, no high-stepping 
horses, no footmen, no nothing 
for Droigel till the end.’ 

He was so pathetic in his self- 
pity that I could not possibly avoid 
trying to comfort him with the 
hope cf brighter days in store; but 
my eloquence did not produce the 
effect it might, had imagination 
not conjured upa vision of Droigel 
settled down in a well-appointed 
house filled with decorous ser- 
vants. 

Would he clothe himself like 
other people? would he, could he 
relinquish his culinary occupations? 
What would a maid like Miss 
Hunter, for example, think of 
Madam’s style of dress? and would 
not the necessary disorder of any 
abode which contained the Droi- 
gels fill with dismay the soul of 
any servant who ever took duster 
in hand? 

‘No, no, Annie,’ exclaimed my 
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companion, ‘it is useless. I know 
what I know. The leopard can- 
not change his spots, and Droigel 
will be poor Droigel to the last 
page of the volume. The child of 
any other man than I would have 
been full of music, and Gretchen 
knows not one note from another. 
She cannot tell what is wrong or 
what is right. It is no sin to her. 
Music is a sense, and she has it 
not ; but consider the difference to 
me. There was a little baby bro- 
ther once. Was he crying and I 
struck a few chords, the tears 
ceased to flow.’ (Herr Droigel had 
evidently not studied the habits of 
babies so close as the science of 
thorough bass, hence this figure of 
speech.) ‘ At three years of age he 
couid sing, in his dear little way, 
ballads to perfection. He was a 
prodigy, a wonder ; but the angels 
took him. We have all our graves,’ 
added Herr Droigel withareproach- 
ful glance at me, as though I had 
tried to monopolise the whole of 
them. ‘Yes,’ he repeated, sinking 
his voice almost to a whisper, and 
communing apparently with his 
own absorbing sorrow, ‘we have 
all our graves.’ 

A remark of this sort usually 
proves a dead-stop to conversation, 
and so it would in this case had 
ours been a conversation. But it 
was in truth almost a monologue, 
or rather, perhaps, a sermon preach- 
ed to one auditor, a lecture deliv- 
ered to a single listener. Having 
a good listener, Herr Droigel, after 
a moment devoted to sentiment, 
proceeded : 

* Yes, ithas been a lost life; and 
no one to thank for it but mine 
own idiotic self. Knowing what 
was best, I did what was worst. I 
never looked ahead; I thought 
wise thoughts and acted unwise 
deeds, like other men. There was 
my marriage, for instance. I ought 
never to have married, or at least 
not then. You needn’t look so 
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frightened, Miss Annie; I adore 
Madam Droigel, as you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, relieved, ‘I 
know you do.’ Many a time had I 
marvelled to myself how ever Herr 
Droigel could marry such a woman 
as Madam, and it did surprise and 
almost frighten me to hear him 
touch the string I had so often 
tried to sound when alone. 

My knowledge of mankind was 
at that period extremely slight, and 
I happened to be utterly ignorant 
of the astonishing fact that many 
men consider it a delicate way of 
ingratiating themselves with the 
other sex, to state or imply that 
they have matrimonially made the 
wrong selection; but even had I 
been aware of this singular mascu- 
line propensity, I could not have 
felt more alarmed at the idea of 
Herr Droigel suddenly going mad 
and making love to me, than I did 
at the notion of his selecting me 
for a confidante. 

The only married man with whom 
I had any previous acquaintance 
was my uncle Isaac; and though 
his choice seemed to me as mis- 
taken a one as imagination could 
conceive, still I knew no human 
being would ever hear from his 
lips confirmation of the theory. 

For these reasons, had Herr 
Droigel struck mea blow, I do not 
think I could have felt more ut- 
terly stunned than I was by his 
remark. 

Calmly, however, he proceeded 
to reassure me. According to him 
Madam Droigel was the personifi- 
cation to his mind of female ex- 
cellence. 

‘To you who know her,’ he said, 
‘why need I dwell on her perfec- 
tions? She is, you must confess it, 
unique ; is it not so, Annie? 

Happy was I that he had found 
a point on which I could agree with 
him so thoroughly. Yes, Madam 
was unique. 

With tears in his eyes Herr 
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Droigel thanked me for my divine 
appreciation. 

‘I knew you, so good, so amiable, 
must recognise those qualities in 
another. Think, Annie, since you 
became our second daughter, have 
you ever seen her temper once 
ruffled ? 

*No, I never have.’ 
with him. 

‘And think what adorable for- 
getfulness of self! Other women 
might say, “I musthave this, I must 
have that ;” but my dear wife has 
no thought save for her most un- 
worthy husband. Is it not inexpli- 
cable and touching ?’ 

To which I replied that I sup- 
posed any one who knew him 
would be only too happy to study 
his wishes; but that still it was 
very nice of Madam to be so en- 
tirely devoted to his interests. 
Whereupon he smiled pleasantly, 
and said I was a little Jesuit. 

‘And still, through all your pretty 
speeches, underneath your simple 
innocent manner, I see you are 
dying to know why I say it was a 
mistake for me to marry any one, 
more especially a woman so far, 
far too good for me as that angel 
who bears with me as her husband. 
I will tell you. The artist should 
never marry. His art should be 
to him father, mother, brother, 
sister, wife, child, friend. When 
he is created into this world he is 
to all intents married already. If 
he takes to himself a second wife, 
he commits bigamy; for, look you, 
the art never dies until the man 
does. He may think he has seen 
its last breath, that for him its last 
sigh has been uttered; but it will 
come to life again. In an hour 
when the man or the woman least 
look for its appearance it will come 
to claim its own again. 

‘A man cannot serve two mas- 
ters,’ went on Herr Droigel after a 
pause, during the continuance of 
which I never attempted to speak. 

VOL. XI. 


I was still 


‘He cannot love God and Mam- 
mon. —Under which category he 
intended to include Madam I 
have not the faintest idea.—‘To 
one or the other he must be un- 
faithful. The wife goes to the wall, 
which is a wickedness that ought 
not to be allowed to happen, or 
the beloved art is neglected, de- 
based into a mere device for money- 
making. No; the artist should be 
free to devote himself, body, soul, 
spirit, to his mistress—so beautiful, 
so exacting ; so generous if served 
faithfully ; so revengeful if another 
be placed upon her pedestal. From 
his cradle he who is born with 
genius should be taught that the 
delights of earthly love are not for 
him. He should have no children 
crying out for bread, while he is 
treading the pathway to Fame. In 
my poor way, what has my experi- 
ence been? I have been forced to 
choose between my art and my 
family. Could I see the dear ones 
want merely because there was a 
future before me? Could I go on 
composing for a select posterity, 
whilst the men and women my con- 
temporaries offered me gold to write 
some little nothing which should 
please their barbarous taste? Put 
yourself in my place, Annie ; try to 
fancy your little feet slipped into 
my great shoes, and then say, mar- 
ried, was it possible for me to cast 
aside all regard for my dear wife, 
for my beloved children, and com- 
pass success at the result of their 
tears, their privations.’ 

To me there occurred only one 
possibleanswerto this inquiry: clear- 
ly, Herr Droigel, having elected to 
take Madam for better for worse, 
was bound to support her and his 
children ; and I said so. 

Still there was no divergence in 
our opinions; still I was able to 
agree with the views he advanced, 
only I could not imagine why he 
favoured me by advancing them at 
all, and at such length. 

Y 
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‘What, then, Annie,’ he asked, 
‘do you take to be the moral of 
all this ?” 

‘I suppose,’ I answered, ‘the 
moral is that you have already 
stated. You ought to have devoted 
yourself to art instead of to Ma- 
dam Droigel.’ 

‘True, so far; but there is a 
wider moral which has been also 
expressed by me, and there is a 
particular moral which applies to 
you: no artist should marry. You 
should not marry.’ 

‘I have not the least thought of 
doing so, I answered, marvelling 
what on earth should have put such 
an idea into his head, for 1 knew 
no one who could possibly marry 
me. Dr. Packman wasthe only single 
man of my acquaintance, and he 
might almost have been my great- 
grandfather. 

‘Of course not. Now you have 
not; at the moment, no; but 
the moment will come, and the 
lover with it. Then remember my 
words. Marriage is not for you. 
An artiste you were born, an artiste 
you have chosen to remain. You 
cannot be wife and artiste too. I 
have seen genius stifled, happiness 
destroyed, two made most miser- 
able because people would not be- 
lieve art and home to be incom- 
patible one with the other. Do 
you believe, Annie, that the opi- 
nion I have expressed is true? Say, 
my child. Answer without reserve.’ 

‘I have no doubt you are quite 
right in your opinion,’ I replied 
sorrowfully. After all, though a 
girl’s thoughts may not be running 
on marriage and lovers, there is 
something mournful in hearing that 
never, whether as girl or woman, is 
home to become a reality for her. 
Yet my small knowledge of life con- 
firmed the truth of Herr Droigel’s 
words. 

At every turn had not music pro- 
duced an element of discord be- 
tween me and those I was most 
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anxious to please ? Had I not been 
forced to smother my own inclina- 
tions in order to avoid grieving the 
only parent I ever knew? Had not 
music driven us from Lovedale, 
rendered return to Fairport impos- 
sible ? 

Yes, he was right. He sat watch- 
ing me while I came slowly and 
carefully to the conclusion in my 
mind that I had already uttered 
with my lips. 

‘Never give up your art for the 
sake of a husband,’ he went on after 
a short silence. ‘ Believe me, no 
man is worth the sacrifice.. O, I 
have seen so much of it! I have 
known so many hearts broken, be- 
held such bitter tears shed ; could 
tell of shipwreck so utter, so soul- 
rending, that if my Gretchen had 
genius, as she has beauty, I would 
rather see her in her shroud than 
in her bridal robes.’ 

‘You do not take a very cheer- 
ful view of a singer’s life,’ I said, 
trying to speak lightly. ‘ Surely 
there must be some exceptions to 
so sad a rule.’ 

‘You mean—I gather from your 
face rather than your words—that 
though so many are mismatched, 
yet some there must have been 
happily mated. I think not, un- 
less the art was abandoned ; for if 
two possessed of genius marry, they 
are never satisfied. ‘The idea that 
there is a fellow somewhere on the 
face of the earth for every human 
soul is pretty, if you like, but it is 
not true—at least, I think it is mere 
babble ; at all events, when the two 
souls meet they are likely as not 
married already, having grown im- 
patient of long delay ; and that is 
bad—that is very bad; married 
souls ought not to meet. Besides, 
it is often only fancy. They are 
not the right souls at all ; but they 
persist sometimes in thinking they 
are, and then a scandal arises, and 
afterwards they find out the com- 
plementary souls— shall we call 
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them ?—-must still be wandering 
about some place trying to get 
paired. Bah! Upon the whole, I 
do not think it a pretty fancy. -It 
is uncomfortable, unsettled, a house 
on the sand. What is your notion 
about it ? 

‘I have no notion,’ I answered ; 
‘but I should not like my soul to 
consider it necessary to go search- 
ing after its double; and I imagine 
it would be extremely unpleasant 
to have another soul playing 
through life at hide and seek with 
mine.’ 

‘That is mine own Annie’s sen- 
tence once more. She brightens 
up, she laughs, she makes faces 
mentally at hobgoblins, and defies 
them. She can be merry, though 
we talk of serious subjects. Serious 
subjects must sometimes be spoken 
of. I cannot tell why it happens that 
one I knew long, long ago has been 
in my thoughts to-day. I knew her 
young, I heard her sing when her 
voice gave promise, and again when 
the promise had been fulfilled. She 
was one of those of whom one says 
two babies were born, and the voice 
was sent to the wrong one; for she 
never looked as though she ought 
to have had a voice, or to be on 
the stage, or anywhere except in a 
palace, perhaps, with everything 
grand about her, and everybody 
waiting upon her. 

‘She did not seem to have a 
morsel of passion. The angels 
could not be sweeter, colder, fairer 
than that young girl. She could 
not act—she did not understand 
what acting meant, and nobody 
could teach her; but she could 
walk, and the way in which she 
crossed the stage always brought 
down the house. Then she curt- 
seyed ; night after night she swept 
her acknowledgments to the audi- 
ence with a grace that produced 
thunders of applause again. I close 
my eyes that have seen so much 
since those old days, and the blue 
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eyes, the cloud of golden hair, the 
delicate complexion, the slight lithe 
figure, the pure saint-like expres- 
sion, are present pleasures once 
more. Had I, Droigel, been asked to 
name the last woman I knew ever 
likely to have a history attached to 
her memory, I should have said, 
“There, never mind who.” 

‘She was making her fortune— 
and the fortunes of how many 
others might she not have made! 
—when a young gentleman, one 
of your great English families, fell 
—soh! over head and ears—in 
love. He was of a house and a 
race respectable to a marvel, hon- 
est, honourable. At her feet he 
laid all he had—his title,—he was 
titled,—his fortune, himself. In 
a word, would she marry him? In 
a word, she said yes. 

‘ That did not surprise me. His 
asking her did not surprise me. I 
suspected she had a hankering after 
the good things and great people 
of society. I fancied he seemed 
a big fish landed to her. I con- 
cluded her divine eyes, her seraphic 
expression, her charming locks had 
conquered him. 

* And you relinquish your pro- 
fession without a sigh, mademoi- 
selle >” I said, after offering, in my 
clumsy way, the best wishes I knew 
how to express. “ You leave your 
admirers inconsolable ; you depart 
for ever from a stage which may 
never behold your like again ?” 

“Yes, Droigel; yes, yes, yes,” 

she answered with a charming petu- 
lance. “Iam weary of my profes- 
sion—so weary, I hope never to 
hear a note of music again. My 
admirers will console themselves 
before another season has passed, 
and I shall depart from a stage I 
feel thankful to leave for ever.” 
“T was right, then,” I remarked. 
The voice angelic was sent by 
Heaven to another infant, but de- 
livered by mistake to you.” 

‘Whereat she laughed, and asked 
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me to explain; and when I explain- 
ed, she laughed still more. 

“Dear Droigel,” she made re- 
ply, “the same idea has occurred 
to me so often, so often, only I 
could never put it into words. You 
are right. Somewhere a youth or 
a maiden is living a wretched life 
because of the voice given in error 
to me. I ought never to have been 
a singer; it is not my ré/e in the 
least.” 

“You think that of a grand ma- 
dam will suit you better?” I sug- 
gested. 

“T mean to try,” she answered 
gaily. ‘Come and see, Droigel, 
how I support my character.” 

“Child,” I said, “if you are 
really going to try this new life, 
better leave the old entirely behind 
you. Between Droigel and Lady 

there is as a gulf fixed; but if 
mademoiselle ever wants anything 
in which Droigel can serve her, 
she has but to hold up her finger 
and say, ‘ Come.’” 

* Dear friend !” was all she ans- 
wered ; and then she held out both 
her soft white hands to me, and I 
would have kissed them; but she 
drew me towards her, and touched 
my cheek with her lips. [had known 
her when she was young, so young.’ 

Herr Droigel paused. For once, 
I believe his emotion was sincere. 
‘Then he resumed : 

‘ Time went by—one, two, three, 
four years—and Lady , the 
once admired singer, had settled 
down into private life, and was al- 
most forgotten. With great per- 
suasion, her husband had prevailed 
upon his family to receive her. She 
had been, like most geniuses, low- 
ly born, and the fact of her having 
risen to notoriety by her marvel- 
lous voice, did not help to mend 
her position in a house the mem- 
bers of which were pious as they 
were proud. Consider that con- 
junction, Annie—pious and proud. 
To me it seems awful. 
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‘All this while scandal passed 
her by—gossip left her name out 
of its records. ‘Then, one fine 
morning came my lady to me. 

“ Droigel,” said she, “‘I am weary 
of my life. I long for the old ex- 
istence, for the clapping, the ex- 
citement, the audience, the orches- 
tra, the bouquets. I must sing once 
more, once if it be only once, and 
you must manage it for me.” 

“And my lord?” I ventured to 
remind her. 

“ Droigel,” she asked, “are you 
going to stand my friend, or are 
you not?” 

“T hope I am,madam,” I answer- 
ed; and the good God knows I 
meant to be her true, true friend, 
though it all turned out so miser- 
ably. 

‘I went to my lord: I told him 
her desire. In his set face, as he 
listened, I read the story of their 
married life, and his ultimatum did 
not therefore astonish me. 

‘Lady —— might return to the 
stage if she pleased, on two condi- 
tions: one, that she resumed her 
maiden name; another, that she 
agreed never to seek again to be- 
hold her children. 

‘I tried to move him, but in 
vain. She could take her choice 
—her art or herhome. She had 
made his home miserable enough. 
For her he had made sacrifices, 
he said, such as none could ima- 
gine, and now she forgot all that ; 
she wished to go and exhibit her- 
self once more. 

‘That was his idea of the nature 
of an arviste’s feelings. Well, but 
then none of us had ever thought 
she had the feelings of an artiste. 

‘The children gained his point. 
She went back to her home and 
her duty. She loved the babies ; 
O, if ever there was maternal love, 
that woman had it. Let me hasten 
on. The opera season ence more ; 
big bills—Reappearance of Mdme. 
The lessee has, &c. &c. 
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‘ My dear, you might have knock- 
ed me down with a feather. I 
rushed hither, thither: every one 
was asking ; no one could tell. I 
went to my lord’s town house; my 
lord was not in town. I ascertained 
by result of much trouble that my 
lord was not at any of his many 
mansions in the country; that he 
was not visiting the Dowager Lady 
his mother, or any of his other 
friends; but that he was gone 
abroad. No one could say where, 
and no one could say either when 
he would return. 

‘I tried to see mademoiselle 
herself, in vain. I failed to pro- 
cure even one glimpse except 
upon the stage. Yes—she re-ap- 
peared. Once more the divine 
voice, once more the superb walk. 
Again the curtsey, the grace where- 
of had almost become historical. 
A second time she appeared, and 
I heard her then also. After which 
the papers stated she had been 
attacked by sudden illness, and 
would be unable to fulfil her en- 
gagement. 

‘So time went by. I could learn 
nothing reliable about her, till one 
night I was sent for suddenly to 
the house of a good and wise phy- 
sician, and—but no, I will not tell 
you the tragedy which had occur- 
red. Her husband was sent for, 
and returned too late. She was 
dead when he came home, happily 
for herself.’ 

Whether Herr Droigel’s reticence 
was induced by a desire to spare 
my feelings, or a consciousness 
that if he divulged the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, it might 
have spoiled the effect of his argu- 
ment, I can only conjecture. 

Certain it is, had I known then, 
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as I knew afterwards, that the 
poor lady was insane when she 
returned to the stage; that her 
mania, previously unsuspected, de- 
clared itself positively after her 
second appearance ; that she sub- 
sequently fell into a state of pro- 
found melancholy, and was placed 
under the care of that good and 
wise physician Herr Droigel men- 
tioned; that the tragedy he referred 
to was the murder of her baby by 
the poordemented creature, I should 
stoutly have denied that at the door 
of either art or marriage so terrible 
a catastrophe could be laid ; but I 
am not so certain now that my 
contradiction would have been 
right. 

The life she had to lead in her 
husband’s house was enough to kill 
any one who knew the meaning of 
the word ‘liberty.’ Cold though her 
nature was, small though her Bo- 
hemian proclivities were, still the 
bars of her golden cage must have 
broken the heart that beat in vain 
against them. 

But of the true incidents of the 
lady’s life I was then ignorant, and 
consequently Herr Droigel’s narra- 
tive and conversation left me with 
these questions wandering through 
my mind, none of which I could 
answer. 

What was the nature of the tra- 
gedy that he had so darkly indi- 
cated? Why had he, usually so 
reticent on such matters, introduced 
the subject of matrimony, and per- 
sisted in discussing the imprudence 
of art committing bigamy, to make 
use of his own idea? And third, 
who in the world could he imagine 
I should want to marry, or would 
wish to marry me? 





FISHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


———.—_ 


‘Wuart do you say to a few days’ 
fishing ?? said Harry W: to me 
one evening towards the end of 
August, aswe sat smoking our pipes 
after a bachelor dinner in his little 
frame shanty at New Westminster 
—a place more commonly and most 
appropriately called the ‘City of 
Stumps ; for remnants of the pri- 
meval forest trees, cut off some few 
feet from the ground, stuck up in 
every direction, far outnumbering 
the lumber-built houses which some 
half-dozen years since constituted 
the capital ‘city’ of British Co- 
lumbia. 

‘Just the very thing, old boy,’ 
answered I. ‘I should enjoy it 
amazingly ; but where did the sud- 
den happy thoughtcome from? The 
salmon cutlet you polished off just 
now must have got into your head.’ 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘a fellow who 
has come down from Hope tells 
me the streams there are crammed 
full of fish, fat and voracious.’ 

‘ That’s good news,’ said I; ‘let’s 
hope ’tis veracious, and not a case 
of “ Hope told a flatt’ring tale.”’ 

‘You're a tremendously funny 
fellow, no doubt, in the eld world,’ 
gravely observed my friend Harry, 
who was a Scotchman, and unable 
to comprehend what a joke meant; 
* but,’ continued he, ‘this is a new 
country, and old jokes don’t suit 
the locality ; so go ahead with busi- 
ness, and tell me when it will suit 
you to make a piscatorial break.’ 

‘What do you say to next Mon- 
day, then ?’ said I. 

‘Well, that will give us the week 
clear, certainly, said Harry; ‘ but 
light another pipe, and fill your 
glass, and we'll talk the matter over.’ 


So we filled our glasses and our 
pipes, and we talked; and the re- 
sult was, after the consumption of 
the contents both of the glasses 
and the pipes, it was arranged that 
we should go by steamer the follow- 
ing Monday to Hope, a little ‘ one- 
horse’ place (as Harry called it), 
composed of a couple of dozen 
shanties, and fish the streams in the 
neighbourhood. 

Before, however, starting on our 
fishing excursion, I may as well say 
a few words on the subject of Brit- 
ish Columbian fish ; though of 
course any reader uninterested in 
colonial pisceology can easily avoid 
what he considers too dry, and get 
into a more moist locality by at 
once taking a jump from the fishy 
part to the more congenial fishing 
party he will find a little farther on. 

The principal kinds of fish fre- 
quenting the fresh waters are stur- 
geon, salmon, trout, round-fish, and 
candle-fish. The sturgeon (Acci- 
penser transmontanus), though of 
the same species as those caught 
on the coasts of England, are vastly 
superior as an article of food. In 
London, I have many times tried 
the fish dressed in various ways, 
and invariably found it dry and ut- 
terly tasteless ; but on the Pacific 
coast a sturgeon cutlet is a very dif- 
ferent thing. I never was more 
surprised than when, after eating 
my first one at New Westminster, 
my host informed me what it was. 
I had imagined it to be extremely 
tender and gamey-flavoured veal. 
The sturgeon abounds on the north- 
west coast between the 46th and 
54th degrees of north latitude, and 
grows to an immense size— how 
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large, I cannot say; but I have 
known them caught in the Fraser 
considerably over six hundred 
pounds in weight. They ascend 
the rivers nearly to their sources, 
going up the Fraser as far as the 
Rocky Mountains, and nearly two 
thousand miles up the Columbia; 
but those which get to these dis- 
tances from the sea generally stay 
for a long time in the fresh water. 
The usual way of catching the 
sturgeon is by trolling with a dead 
bait, either a small fish or a part of 
a brightish-coloured one tied on to 
the hook. This is dragged along 
the bottom of the most likely spots, 
generally the sides of mud-banks, 
where the fish are in the habit of 
feeding. The moment one is 
hooked, up he rushes to the sur- 
face, and is immediately speared 
by the Indian who stands at the 
bow of the canoe; down goes the 
monster again, and off as fast as he 
can swim, the Indian in the stern 
paddling with all his might trying 
to keep up, and the one in the bow 
paying out the line, so as to pre- 
vent the canoe being pulled under 
water. Something like fishing, that 
is! A five-and-twenty-pound sal- 
mon or a fifteen-pound pike at the 
end of one’s line is pretty good 
sport ; but after having played and 
landed a few five-hundred- pound 
sturgeon, every other kind of fish- 
ing seems tame, like snipe-shooting 
after bagging Bengal tigers. 

The salmon comes next, and is 
the chief article of food amongst 
the Indians. Prevent the salmon 
running up the Columbia and Fra- 
ser rivers, and every Indian inland 
would starve. 

There are three runs of salmon 
up the Fraser during the year—the 
first in June, which is called the 
spring run; the second in July, or 
suminer run ; and the third the lat- 
ter end of September and part of 
October, which is the autumn run. 
Two sorts arrive in June—one a 
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large thick fish, weighing sometimes 
as much as eighty pounds; the other 
a much smaller salmon, with a 
shorter head and thinner body, sel- 
dom weighing more than ten ora 
dozen pounds; the former is called 
the quinnat, and the latter chacha- 
lool. The summer salmon (Pau- 
cidens), which ascends the Fraser 
towards the end of July, is only 
about halfa dozen pounds in weight, 
but is an extremely beautiful and 
well-shaped fish. ‘Towards the end 
of September the autumn run com- 
mences, and continues the greater 
part of October. This salmon (Ly- 
caodon), although large, is very in- 
ferior in every respect to either of 
the preceding kinds. It has no 
spots, and is of a dirty grayish- 
green colour, and the males have 
large teeth and a hooked nose— 
not the kind of hook very aged 
salmon in Great Britain sometimes 
have, where the under jaw projects 
and turns over the upper one, but 
a real Roman nose, formed by the 
upper jaw (which is greatly elon- 
gated) hanging down over the lower 
lip like the upper mandible of a 
parrot’s beak. These autumn fish 
remain in the fresh water all the 
winter, returning to the sea as soon 
as the snow begins to melt the fol- 
lowing spring; and as far as is 
known, or at all events Aroved, as 
yet, this is the only kind of salmon 
which is thought to return to salt 
water. Ofall the millions of fish 
which ascend the Fraser during the 
spring and summerruns, not one has 
ever been seen going down again 
alive. The Indians maintain that 
every salmon which goes up the 
river to spawn dies ; and, with the 
exception of the last-named, I be- 
lieve such to be the fact. They 
swim up to spawn, and, having ac- 
complished that, still swim onward, 
until bruised and torn, starved and 
ragged, and eaten up with sores, 
they die from utter exhaustion. 
Strange to say, they never feed in 
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the fresh water, and consequently 
will take no kind of bait. The 
most perfectly tied salmon-flies and 
the most tempting of live or arti- 
ficial baits will all be tried in vain. 
When caught in salt water, food of 
some sort is usually found in the 
stomach; but of all the thousands 
taken and split open inland, not 
one ever showed a sign of having 
taken any kind of nourishment. 

The salmon-trout (Spectabilis) is 
of a different habit, and does re- 
turn to the sea after havingspawned. 
Thisfish averages about two pounds 
in weight, and, unlike the salmon, 
will take a fly and other baits, the 
favourite one being dried salmon- 
roe. 

We now come to the trout of 
British Columbia (Fario stellatus), 
a fish which swarms in almost every 
stream ofthat country. They differ 
much in size according to the na- 
ture of the locality, in some waters 
varying from four ounces to as 
many pounds, and again in others 
running to nearly three times that 
weight. But I will say no more 
here concerning trout, as I trust 
the reader will presently join our 
trout-fishing party. 

The round-fish (Coregonus quad- 
rilateralis), one of the salmonide, 
ranks next to the salmon as a food- 
supplying fish to the British Colum- 
bian Indian. Immense shoals as- 
cend the Fraser during the summer, 
and are caught, split, and dried in 
the same way asthe salmon. After 
spawning, they return to the sea 
about the end of autumn, though 
many which (like a few of the stur- 
geon) happen to get up to the far 
inland lakes seem too contented 
with their quarters to care to take 
the trouble of returning, and re- 
main in the fresh water all the win- 
ter. These fish may be caught (like 
the salmon-trout) with either flies or 
other baits. They are rarely over 
three pounds in weight, but strong 
and handsome, of a kind of dun 
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colour, with bright scales, and show 
capital sport, while on the table 
they are quite equal in flavour to 
the famed white-fish of Canada. 

Last on the list, and least in 
size, comes the candle-fish (Tha- 
leichthys Pacificus) or, as the In- 
dians call it, ‘ Eulachon,’ which is 
something like a sardine, only 
larger and very much more oily; 
in fact it is all oil, and with a wick 
of cypress bark stuck through it, 
is used by the natives as a candle, 
hence its name. 

It is, without doubt, the fattest 
fish that swims, and is much too 
oily to be eaten, for when put over 
the fire in a frying-pan it completely 
melts away, and in this form is 
drunk by the Indians with great 
relish. It is just the same when 
dried for months; heat turns it en- 
tirely to oil. During moonlight 
nights the eulachon come up to 
sport, and the surface of the water 
seems alive with them; then, the 
Indian quietly paddling amongst 
the glistening shoals, sweeps a long 
pole, studded with bone teeth two 
or three inches long, through the 
mass of little fish, and at each sweep 
brings into the canoe numbers of 
these curious marine ‘ candles.’ 
Since the waters round Vancouver 
Island have been disturbed so 
much by steamboats, the candle- 
fish has become very much scarcer; 
and by the time the red man has 
learnt the use of gas and coal-oil, 
I expect his native luminary will 
have entirely forsaken the British 
Columbian coast. 

Having given this slight descrip- 
tion of a few of the fish found in the 
colony, I will return to the company 
of my friend, Harry W. ‘ 

Our rods, fly-books, kill-devils, 
&c. being all in order, and a small 
stock of provisions packed up, we 
embarked on board the steamer 
Alliance a little before ten o’clock 
A.M. on Monday; the heavier por- 
tion of our baggage consisting of a 
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change of clothes, a ridge-pole tent, 
and an Indian to carry it and cook 
for us. We arrived at Hope, se- 
venty miles up the Fraser, late in 
the afternoon, and without loss of 
time proceeded towards the place 
where we intended first to camp. 
This was about three miles from 
Hope by the side of a little moun- 
tain stream, named by some most 
stupid individual, ‘Hope Creek.’ 
The ‘creek’ was in reality a very 
picturesque rocky mountain tor- 
rent, which tumbled in the most 
charming manner down the west- 
ern slope of the cascade range, 
and fell into the Fraser a little 
more than a mile below the town 
of Hope. After pushing our way 
through the thick underwood of 
the forest, stumbling amongst roots 
and scrambling over fallen trees, 
we reached the so-called creek, not 
far from its mouth, and then had 
to climb along the bank for an- 
other couple of miles; the forest 
being so dense, and overhanging 
the banks so much, that until we 
got to that point fishing was al- 
most an impossibility. At length 
we came to something of a plateau, 
where the pools were rather larger, 
and here we determined to pitch 
our camp. The Indian was soon 
at work cutting fire-wood, whilst I 
put up the tent, and Harry put his 
rod together to see if he could en- 
tice a trout or two to come on 
shore and give us the pleasure of 
their company at supper. 

The stream reminded me some- 
what of the Devonshire Dart above 
the town of Ashburton, though the 
rocks were many times bigger, and 
the fall of the river very much 
greater. Waterfalls, rapids, and 
pools of various sizes and depths, 
composed this pretty little stream ; 
and as it rushed and foamed, cutting 
its way through the mighty forest, 
whose many-tinted autumnal foli- 
age was reflected from the depths 
of the still pools, and the setting 
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sun cast wondrous lights and sha- 
dows on the scene, I thought I 
had rarely gazed on anything more 
lovely. 

‘Hurrah, I’ve got a whopper 
sang out Harry, who was standing 
some thirty yards off, taking the 
fly from the mouth ofa fish he had 
just landed. I was very soon by 
his side, and ascertained the trout 
had taken the fly (a light moth) at 
the very first cast, and fought for 
his life most bravely ; it was in first- 
rate condition, and weighed a trifle 
over four pounds. A very different 
sort of fish from the little Devonian 
ones, I thought to myself as I was 
preparing the British Columbian 
beauty for the frying-pan ; none of 
your little Dartmoor things, with 
huge heads out of all proportion 
to their bodies, but a splendidly- 
shaped fish, with most perfectly- 
defined though rather dark-colour- 
ed spots, and as fat as a young 
Banting. I cooked that fellow my- 
self, leaving the frying of the pota- 
toes and the ‘slap-jacks’ to the In- 
dian ; and what a glorious supper 
we did have! A freshly-caught 
broiled trout, followed by a brace 
of grouse (which we had brought 
with us ready-cooked), is a dinner 
fit for the best man that ever lived, 
and I can truly say that of all the 
dainty banquets of which I have 
in my time partaken, I never en- 
joyed one more than that supper 
‘under the greenwood tree; and 
I don’t think I ever experienced a 
feeling of more thorough content- 
ment and lazy happiness than 
when (having handed the remains 
of the ‘feed’ to our Indian) I re- 
clined on a couch of the tops of 
elastic pine branches, smoking my 
pipe and chatting to Harry of the 
sport we hoped to have on the 
morrow. 

In due time we rolled ourselves 
in our blankets under cover of 
the tent ; the murmur of the water 
and the sighing of the breeze 
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through the tree-tops soon became 
less and less distinct, and we sank 
into the dreamless sleep of a good 
digestion and a clear conscience. 
The sun had been up fully an 
hour the following morning when 
we sat down to our breakfast of 
salt salmon cutlets and coffee; but 
no sooner was it swallowed than 
we got our tackle in order and 
commenced the day’s sport. It 
was a lovely morning, warm and 
not too bright, and the trout fed 
well for three or four hours; as 
they then seemed to get rather too 
particular in their choice of flies, 
Harry and I sat down under the 
trees and compared our bags. The 
average size of the fish seemed to 
be about a pound and a half or 
two pounds ; Harry had two over 
five, and I had killed one within 
an ounce or two of seven pounds, 
our two bags weighing altogether 
thirty-one pounds; so we thought 
we had done pretty well, and con- 
sequently felt very pleased with 
ourselves. After having rested for 
an hour, and eaten some cold sal- 
mon and damper, we lit a diges- 
tive pipe and again set to work. 
Harry went some forty yards above 
me and took his stand on an al- 
most pointed rock overlooking a 
large and deep pool in which he 
said he had seen a ‘ tremendously 
big beggar.’ Just as I had landed 
and disengaged my fly from a fat 
two-pounder, I heard an amazing 
splash, and on looking up saw a 
great commotion in the water 
where my companion had been 
fishing. Immediately suspecting 
what had happened, I threw down 
my rod and scrambled as fast as I 
could to the spot, and got there 
just in time to see Harry’s face 
emerge from the centre of the 
pool. He was far out of his depth, 
and when I saw him spouting at 
the mouth like a young whale, and 
throwing his arms about like a 
couple of flails, I guessed at once 
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he couldn’t swim. Slipping off my 
coat, I quickly dropped into the 
water, and in three or four strokes 
was alongside my struggling friend, 
whose head was rapidly sinking 
lower and lower. Carefully keep- 
ing at arm’s length to prevent him 
grappling me, I got hold of his 
hair (which happened to be very 
long) and tried to tow him ashore, 
or at all events into his depth. But 
I soon found it was a very much 
harder thing to do than I expected, 
for the silly fellow would try to get 
his arms round me; had he suc- 
ceeded, I believe we should both 
have gone to the bottom together. 
As it was, he at length did succeed 
in getting firm hold of one of my 
legs, but fortunately at that mo- 
ment my other foot touched the 
bottom, and I was safe; in another 
half minute we were both lying on 
a flat rock, with the water spurting 
out of our ears, noses, and mouths 
in little cascades, and running in 
streams from our clothes. Neither 
of us was much the worse for our 
ducking, except that we lost the 
best part of that beautiful afternoon 
going back to camp and changing 
our things. In the evening we 
caught a few fish close to the tent, 
and turned into our blankets al- 
most immediately after dinner. 
Next day we fished up the river, 
and arrived about noon at the pool 
Harry had so unfortunately dis- 
turbed, hoping we might still find 
his ‘tremendously big beggar’ in 
it. 

‘All right,’ exclaimed Harry, in 
a great state of excitement; ‘ yon- 
der he lies in the same identical 
spot.’ 

Sure enough, on the far side, 
about two feet from the surface, 
lay one of the largest trout it had 
ever been my luck to behold. 

* Don’t slip off and take a header 
on the top of him again to-day, 
said I. 

‘Not ifI can help it, old boy,’ re- 
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sponded Harry ; ‘but I must have 
that beggar somehow.’ 

Very deftly did Harry drop his 
fly over the monster’s nose, and 
very skilfully did he work his prac- 
tised wrist to give the fly the na- 
tural movement, and many times 
did he change the feathered bait ; 
but all in vain. That ‘ big beggar’ 
was evidently an ancient and a 
cunning patriarch, and (as an Irish- 
man would most likely have ob- 
served) ‘ too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff.’ 

‘ The cursed brute’s too sulky to 
rise,’ growled Harry, after about 
his twentieth cast ; and I think he 
would have thrown his rod at the 
fish if I had not stopped him. 

‘ Let me have a try,’ said I. 

*You may try, and welcome,’ 
answered Harry ; ‘ but I’ll bet you 
the best “square meal” at New 
Westminster you don’t move him, 
unless you happen to frighten him 
away,’ he added. 

Being rather partial to ‘ spoon- 
ing.” it so happened that I had 
brought out with me several of those 
baits, both gilded and plated, and 
of all sizes ; and having the pre- 
vious day taken my largest fish with 
one of these spoons, I thought I 
might just as well see whether this 
sulky leviathan was to be tempted 
with the same simple device. Harry 
had left his rather dangerous station 
on the pointed rock, and retired 
(in a somewhat sulky state himself) 
to a comfortable flat stone under 
the shade of some thick trees on 
the bank; so I put down my rod 
and joined him, to leave the fish 
quiet a few minutes. 

‘So you don’t think it’s worth 
while trying, eh ? said Harry, when 
he saw me coming. 

‘Not a bit of it, my boy. I’m 
only going to let him rest awhile,’ 
answered I, taking my seat by his 
side and lighting my pipe. 

After waiting eight orten minutes, 
I climbed on to the tall rock, 


changed my fly for a small spoon 
put my pipe in my pocket, and pre- 
pared for a throw. 

The trout had not moved an 
inch, but lay as motionless and to 
all appearance as unobservant as 
ever. 

The first throw I made was ra- 
ther short, and the fish did not 
deign to notice the little wobbling 
bait. Again I made a cast, and 
again I threw it short. 

‘What on earth are you doing? 
cried out Harry. ‘I never did see 
a fellow throw a fly like that be- 
fore ; if I didn’t know there isn’t 
such a thing in British Columbia, I 
should think you were trying with 
a worm.’ 

‘It’s a spoon I’ve got on, my 
good fellow,’ answered I. 

‘What humbug! said Harry, 
who, never having fished with a 
spoon-bait, held it in great con- 
tempt. ‘If you come to that, I'll 
try my knife and fork.’ 

‘So you shall, my boy, as soon 
as I’ve got the old rogue caught 
and cooked,’ said I, as I made an- 
other throw, and this time it was 
far enough. 

The spoon dropped a couple of 
yards beyond and about the same 
distance above the head of the 
trout, and I drew it right in front 
of his very nose. But never a move 
made he. 

‘It’s no good, I’m afraid,’ said I 
to myself; ‘ he really 7s too sulky.’ 
When, lo, just as the bait was a 
foot or two this side and about level 
with the middle of his body, round 
came his head, whiz went my reel, 
and I had the splendid ‘big beg- 
gar’ hooked hard and fast. Up 
the pool he rushed, and down it he 
darted, till more than once! thought 
I must have lost him. For half an 
hour I patiently fought the battle, 
and it took all I knew to keep him 
out of the rocky rapid at the lower 
end of the pool; but Harry helped 
me considerably in this, for he 
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rushed into the rapid in the great- 
est state of excitement, and danced 
about and shouted and thrashed 
the water with the butt-end of his 
rod, to prevent the fish coming 
down. At last the gallant old fel- 
low was completely tired out, and 
I was able to tow him within reach 
of Harry’s gaff, and so he was land- 
ed on the bank. What a beauty he 
looked, and what a noise Harry 
made hurrahing over him! And 
when, some three hours later, we 
took the monster to the camp, how 
the Indian opened his eyes and 
mouth and stared at him! 

‘Come,’ said Harry, ‘hook him 
on to your scale, and let’s see what 
he weighs—ten pounds I should 
think, at least.’ 

‘ Draw it mild, my friend,’ said I, 
as I fastened my pocket weighing- 
machine to a small branch and at- 
tached the fish to it ; ‘a pound under 
that is nearer the mark, I expect.’ 

‘Nine pounds five ounces!’ we 
both shouted together, the moment 
the scale was steady. 

‘ By thunder! itis a beauty, isn’t 
it?’ exclaimed Harry, and he per- 
formed atriumphal war-dance round 
the object of his admiration, till he 
tripped over a root and fell flat on 
his back. 

I think we both dreamt about 
that trout for more than one night 
afterwards. 

The following day we again had 
excellent sport, and bagged alto- 
gether quite as many fish as on 
either of the preceding days; but 
none over five and a half pounds, 
and only one of that weight. In 
the evening the wind suddenly 
changed, and it came on to rain; 
sowe determined to strike the camp 
and go back to Hope the next 
morning, and if the weather cleared 
up again soon, to fish the Qua-que- 
alla, another mountain stream some 
four or five miles distant. 

We arrived at Hope next day 
about noon, and as the weather had 
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not cleared, and showed no signs 
of doing so, we had to give up any 
farther idea of fishing for the pre- 
sent. 

‘ Stay here to-night, and get back 
to the “City of Stumps” to-mor- 
row, eh?’ said Harry. 

*That’s about it,’ I answered. 
‘But it’s most confoundedly un- 
fortunate ; it might just as well have 
kept fine for another day or two.’ 

The finest of the trout had been 
carefully put on one side to take 
back with us, both as presents to 
our friends at New Westminster and 
as trophies of our prowess ; and a 
splendid lot they were. First came 
the ‘ tremendous big beggar,’ then 
the seven-pounder, then three be- 
tween five and six pounds, one four 
and a half, and three of about four 
pounds—very nearly half a hun- 
dredweight of fish. We must have 
killed altogether over eighty pounds 
weight, for we lived almost entirely 
upon the smaller ones; and the 
Indian thought nothing of swallow- 
ing four or five at a meal, besides 
enormous quantities of potatoes 
and bread, after the gorging habit 
of his fellow-savages when they get 
the chance of so doing. 

As Hope boasted a place called 
‘The Hotel,’ we preferred spend- 
ing the night there to sleeping in 
our dripping tent. The hotel was 
a plank house, divided into four 
rooms—bar-room, eating - room, 
kitchen, and billiard-room ; another 
house of about the same size stand- 
ing immediately behind containing 
the bedrooms. It may seem strange 
to an Englishman that such a town 
as Hope, consisting as it did of 
only about a dozen inhabitants, 
should contain a billiard-table; but 
in America, billiards (next to base- 
ball) is the national game; a drink- 
ing saloon is the first building 
erected in a new ‘city,’ or at new 
diggings, or, in fact, at any new 
locality where there is the slightest 
chance of anybody coming, and no 
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saloon is without at least one bil- 
liard-table. Every American can 
play the game more or less, and 
most of them much more than less. 
At six o’clock a bell was violently 
rung outside the hotel door by the 
man-of-all-work, and the host, with 
whom Harry and I were having ‘a 
drink,’ informed us supper was on 
the table ; so we adjourned to the 
next room, where we found a re- 
past of salt salmon and potatoes, 
and one of our own four-pound 
trout. The company at this sad/e 
@héte consisted of the host, two 
Mexican mule-train packers, Harry 
and myself, and the man-of-all- 
work, who sat down to eat as soon 
as he had dished up, evidently con- 
sidering himself as good a gentle- 
man as anybody, and perhaps ra- 
ther better. He might have been, 
though I certainly should never 
have guessed it, either from his ap- 
pearance or manners, and most de- 
cidedly not from his conversation. 
I did once meet a man, who was 
employed to wash the dishes at an 
hotel in Victoria, who had been a 
high wrangler at Cambridge, and 
was the son ofa very wealthy coun- 
try gentleman; at least so the Arch- 
deacon of Victoria (who was dining 
with me at the identical hotel) in- 
formed me. After supper we played 
sundry games of billiards, two or 
three rubbers of whist, smoked a 
few pipes, and then retired to the 
next house to enjoy once more the 
luxury of a bed, such as it was. 
Next day we went by the steamer, 
on its return from Yale, back to 
New Westminster, having most 
heartily enjoyed our three days’ 
fishing. The ‘ big beggar’ was sent 
as a present to the Governor, and 
Harry and I had the pleasure of 
seeing it adorn his Excellency’s 
dining-table the following evening. 
A week or two afterwards I went 
across the Gulf of Georgia to Vic- 
toria, V.I., ex route home; but it 
so happened that I remained all 


the following winter on Vancouver 
Island, and naturally learnt some- 
thing of the various fish caught by 
the Indians in the Gulf of Georgia, 
which divides Vancouver from Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the other waters 
which wash the coasts of the island; 
so I will just add a few words on 
the subject. 

As soon as the steamer cleared 
the mouth of the river Fraser, I 
saw what I imagined to be huge 
stakes sticking out of the water, 
and thought at first they had been 
placed on the sandbanks to mark 
the channel; but to my astonish- 
ment I presently saw they were all 
slowly moving about. 

‘What ever are those things? 
said I to a man standing beside me. 

‘ Only fin-backed sharks,’ answer- 
ed he. 

But they were nothing of the 
kind. I afterwards found out that 
they were a small species of whale 
with a long pointed back fin which 
stuck up some eight or ten feet, 
but I never saw one close. 

The halibut is the largest flat-fish 
caught on these coasts, sometimes 
attaining a size of nearly four hun- 
dred pounds weight. 

The Indians catch them in much 
the same way as they do sturgeon, 
excepting that when the halibut 
comes to the surface after being 
hooked, they spear it with a long 
spear which has a shorter one made 
to fit on it, and to the short spear 
is attached a skin blown full of air ; 
when the fish is struck, the long 
haft is jerked from the short spear, 
and the skin-buoy prevents the un- 
fortunate halibut swimming down 
again. 

There are other kinds of flat-fish 
caught at the mouth of the Fraser 
river and on other sandy flats on 
the coast, but not anything ap- 
proaching the size of the halibut. 

The dog-fish (Acanthius suckleyi) 
grows to a large size on this coast 
and is found in great numbers, par- 
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ticularly in the inlets and tidal 
waters, Although looked upon as 
a nuisance by white fishermen, to 
the natives this fish is far from un- 
welcome ; they obtain a very fine 
oil from the liver, and consume it 
as one of the most wholesome and 
favourite articles of food. 

The herring (Malletta coerulia) 
comes into the Gulf of Georgia, and 
to the entrance of the Fraser, in 
vast quantities during the months 
of March and April, and continues 
arriving at intervals during most of 
the summer months. April, how- 
ever, is the time when the chief 
run is made, and then every inlet 
on the coast is full of them. They 
are caught in the same way as the 
candle-fish, and also with a kind of 
landing-net with which the natives 
ladle them into the canoes. The 
Indians consider the herring spawn 
a great delicacy, and also the oil, 
which they make in great quantities 
from this fish. 

The true cod-fish is sometimes 
taken in the northern part of the 
Gulf of Georgia; but either the fish 
is scarce or the Indians don’t fish 
in water deep enough to catch 
many, for few are brought to either 
New Westminster or Victoria. 

Rock-cod (Sebastes inermis) are 
about the most common fish caught 
in these seas, and vary from half a 
pound to ten pounds or more in 
weight. They are of a bright yel- 
lowish-brown colour, and by no 
means handsome; but they are ge- 
neral favourites on the table, and 
always sell well. For my own part, 
I found them soft and watery, so I 
cannot concur in the public opinion. 

Thechirus(Chirus hexagrammus) 
is nearly‘as common as the rock- 
cod, though a very different fish 
both to the palate and to the eye; 
it grows to about four pounds in 
weight, and equals a dolphin in 
beauty of colour, and a trout in de- 
licacy of flavour. There are two 
or three other sorts of chirus, but 
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the above-named ‘six-lined’ is the 
most common. Like the rock-cod 
it is taken with a hook and line. 

The large cuttle-fish, or octopus, 
that horror of Victor Hugo’s, also 
dwells amongst the rocks along the 
coasts of British Columbia and 
Vancouver. Some over a dozen feet 
across (from the tip of one arm to 
the tip of that opposite) are often 
speared by the Indians, and an 
octopus of this size could pull the 
strongest man down as easily as an 
elephant with his trunk can pull 
down the slender bough ofa tree. 

The viviperous fish (Ditrima) is 
one of the greatest curiosities found 
in the Pacific (or indeed any other) 
waters; for instead of the young 
being produced from spawn in the 
usual fish-like manner, they are 
brought forth ‘all alive, O!’ and im- 
mediately swim about and feed as 
if they knew all about it. This pe- 
culiar fish comes into the shallower 
waters along the coasts of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island at 
the commencement of summer, and 
remains in vast numbers till Sep- 
tember, when (with its juvenile pro- 
geny) it again returns to the warm- 
er and deeper sea. It varies both 
in size and appearance ; the sort 
most commonly taken in the Gulf 
of Georgia goes by the name of 
‘perch’ and is a most beautifully 
marked bright blue fish. I never 
hadachance of tasting one, but was 
told the ‘ viviper’ was hardly worth 
the trouble of cooking, so I proba- 
bly lost but little. 

Not being given to ingratitude, I 
cannot leave unnoticed the oysters 
and crabs which dwell in these 
waters ; for have I not oftentimes 
swallowed many dozens of the little 
Vancouver oysters? And have I not 
refreshed myself many a night with 
a delicious crab supper, which 
(thanks to my British Columbian 
training) did nof entail nightmare ? 

The oysters are extremely small, 
not much more than half the size 
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of English natives, but they are fat 
and sweet, and not to be despised 
on account of their size. The Vic- 
torians cook them in various ways, 
one of the most favourite js that of 
stewing them in milk; but for my 
part I prefer them (if cooked at all) 
rolled separately in bread-crumbs 
and fried. 

There are many different kinds 
of crabs, some of half a dozen 
pounds in weight, but I don’t think 
any of them are equal for supper 
to the small soft-shelled variety. 

Strange to say, the lobster is an 
unknown crustacean in_ these 
waters; why, I cannot imagine, 
as a more singularly varied assort- 
ment of ‘ shell-fish’ could hardly be 
found together in any other part of 
the world. Mr. Spence Bates, writ- 
ing with reference to some new 
specimens of crabs presented by 
Mr. Lord to the British Museum, 
says, ‘The extremely opposite and 
varied localities in which many of 
the species here represented have 
hitherto been found, suggest the 
idea that Vancouver Island corre- 
sponds with the extreme limit be- 
tween a northern and a tropical 
fauna. It is only in this way I can 
account for finding the representa- 
tives of tropical species with others 
that are found only (on the eastern 
coast of Asia) in the Arctic and, 
perhaps, North Atlantic oceans.’ 
One of the most common amongst 
the shell-fish is the great clam 
(Lutraria maxima), which is a most 
precious mollusc to the coast 
Indians, who keep them dried for 
winter consumption. I have taken 
one from off the string in-an 
Indian’s hut and tried to eat it; 
but it partook so much of what I 
should imagine to be the quality 
(both in flavour and substance) of 
the sole of a well-worn moccasin, 
that I could not manage to swallow 
it. I have also tried ‘clam-bake,’ 
‘clam-chowder,’ and other ‘clam- 
dishes,’ but invariably failed to dis- 
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cover the good qualities which the 
savages seem to consider belonging 
to this fish; but then (as they said) 
I was not a savage. My first at- 
tempt at clam-eating was when 
wild-fowl shooting on the main- 
land, at a place called Mud Bay, 
where the muddy sandbanks were, 
at low water, left dry for nearly a 
mile. We happened to run short 
of food for the Indian and his 
squaw who acted as our servants ; 
so at the instigation and under 
the generalship of the squaw, we 
sallied forth one moonlight night 
to gather clams. Before we had 
gone very far, our attention was 
directed by the commanderess-in- 
chief to a small jet of water which 
squirted up some five or six inches, 
at short intervals, from a spot on 
the mud. ‘That’s a clam,’ said 
she, and immediately hoisted out 
the amateur fountain-maker with 
a pointed stick. The unfortun- 
ate clam appeared to have been 
buried about a foot beneath the 
surface, his trunk-like feeding tube 
reaching to the upper air. It did 
not take us above an hour to fill a 
large basket, and then we journey- 
ed back to our camp, and watched 
the happy savages prepare their 
supper. First they put a couple of 
dozen of the poor clams in front of 
the fire till they were half roasted, 
and then pulled them out of their 
shells and popped them into a large 
saucepan of boiling water, slight- 
ly thickened with flour. I tasted 
the soup, or stew, or whatever the 
mess might be called, and thought 
it very nasty; but the noble red 
man and his charming better-half 
evidently held a different opinion, 
and ‘put themselves outside’ the 
contents of the saucepan in little 
more than the twinkling of an eye. 

Having introduced the reader to 
the magnificent sturgeon and to the 
muddy clam, to the mightiest of 
halibut and to the most minute 
of oysters, to the terrible octopus 
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and to the curious viviper, and 
attempted to describe some of the 
manners and customs of these and 
other finny inhabitants of this wild 
and far-distant region, I must now 
conclude with a warning to him 
against imagining (from my de- 
scription of a pleasant trout-fishing 
trip) that British Columbia is a co- 
lony adapted for sporting. Peculiar 
natural disadvantages render it 
quite the reverse; and so it will 
remain until the hardy backwoods- 
man, the pioneer of civilisation, 
makes it a little more accessible ; 
but as the country consists of no- 
thing but barren mountains, I can- 
not think this will ever be accom- 
plished. 

Bears, deer, and grouse are plen- 
tiful, and lakes and streams full of 
fish abound; but the extraordinary 
density of the forests forms an im- 
penetrable barrier to the sportsman. 
Wild-fow! shooting may be had on 
the coast, and fishing on the more 
open waters; but in winter the 
thermometer goes down to 30° be- 
low zero, and rises above 100° in 
the shade in summer, when myri- 
ads of peculiarly large and b!ood- 


thirsty mosquitoes take undis- 
puted possession of the whole 
country. 

If painful experience entitles one 
to credit, I certainly ought to be 
believed ; for both my feet, three 
fingers, and the tip of my nose, were 
badly frost-bitten in winter, when 
wild-fowl shooting ; and the direst 
tortures of the Inquisition could 
scarcely equal what I have suffered 
from those terrible mosquitoes,when 
attempting to fish in summer. 

Being an enthusiastic sportsman, 
I have encountered many of the 
little wretches in Canadian forests, 
on the plains of India, and various 
other places; but the bite of one 
of those puny insects can no more 
be compared to that of its trans- 
Rocky-Mountain Brobdignagian re- 
lative than a flea’s to that of a 
scorpion. So be warned in time, 
ye ardent and enterprising follow- 
ers of old Isaac; and believe my 
too-experienced self when I tell you 
that (excepting for a week or two 
in autumn) it is far pleasanter to 
read the description than try the 
reality of ‘Fishing in British Co- 
lumbia.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 


IN a very flutter of delight, Alfred 
hurried away from his sister and 
Mr. Sheldrake to where he had 
been informed Lizzie was waiting 
for him. He did not pause to re- 
flect upon the strange manner in 
which Lizzie had been brought to 
the place; it was sufficient for him 
that she was here, that the day was 
bright, and that Mr. Sheldrake had 
promised him to see that his ac- 
ceptance to Con Staveley would be 
made all right. ‘ It is only fora lit- 
tle while,’ he said to himself, as he 


came to the gates of Bushey Park ; 
‘when the Cesarewitch is run, I 


shall be all right. I daresay Shel- 
drake will put something on for 
me.’ Attracted by the crowd as- 
sembled round the street acrobats, 
he paused, and saw Lizzie. He 
saw also a pale-looking woman on 
the opposite side observing her; 
but this did not strike him as being 
worthy of notice. He looked round 
at the men and women who were 
admiringly following themovements 
of the acrobats, and noticed, with a 
feeling of as much pride as pleasure, 
that Lizzie was the most attrac- 
tive and the prettiest of them all. 
Her back was turned towards him ; 
she was watching for him in ano- 
ther direction than that by which 
he approached her, and he stood 
quietly behind her, anticipating 
the surprise he was about to give 
her. 

‘Lizzie he whispered in her 
ear. 
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‘O, Alfred 

The girl turned at the sound of 
his voice with such unrestrained 
joy in her face, that Martha Day bit 
her colourless lip until a blood-stain 
came upon it. Lizzie’s heart beat 
violently, but she soon recovered 
herself. 

‘Who ever expected to see you 
here, Lizzie ?’ 

‘Are you disappointed?’ asked 
Lizzie archly. ‘ If you are, I'll go 
back again.’ 

In earnest of her sincerity, she 
took his arm, and clung to it. Al- 
fred laughed. 

‘It looks as if you wanted to go 
back,’ he said, with admiring glances 
at her. 

‘O, Alfred, isn’t this a delightful 
surprise ?” 

He nodded, and heedless of the 
people about them, took her hand 
in his. But she, more immediately 
conscious of the proprieties than he, 
gave his hand a little squeeze, and 
withdrew her own. She had ona 
new hat and a new dress, and she 
wanted him to admire them. 

‘Do you like my new hat, Alf? 

‘ Upon my word, I didn’t notice 
it, Lizzie.’ 

‘OY! was her comment, in a tone 
of disappointment. 

‘I couldn't see anything but 
your face, Lizzie.’ 

‘Ah? was her comment, in a 
tone of gratification, with love-spar- 
kles in her eyes. 

‘It’s very pretty,’ he said. 

‘ My face or my bonnet, Alf? 

‘ Ishould like to hug you, Lizzie,’ 
was his crooked answer. 

z 
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‘ But you mustn't,’ she said, with 
ripples in her voice. ‘So many 


people looking! Give me twopence, 
Alf.’ 


‘ What for ?’ he asked, giving her 
the coppers. 

‘For the conjurers—because I 
feel so happy.’ 

A juvenile member of the com- 
pany had just tied himself into a 
knot, and having untied himself, 
Lizzie beckoned to him and gave 
him the money, the good exam- 
ple being immediately followed by 
others of the on-lookers. 

‘ You’ve brought them luck, Liz- 
zie.’ 
*T’m glad of it.’ 

But the hat question was not yet 
settled. She directed his attention 
to it. 

‘I made it myself last night, Alf. 
I want to know if it becomes me.’ 

‘It’s just the kind of hat that I 
should have bought for you,’ he 
said. 

‘I made this dress, too. Do you 
like it? Feel what nice soft stuff 
it is.’ 

He squeezed her arm. 

*T like what’s in it best,’ he said. 

‘What's that ?? she asked coquet- 
tishly. 

* You.’ 

*O, I daresay,’ with a saucy toss 
of her head. ‘ But it’s the dress I 
want to know about.’ 

‘It’s the very prettiest dress I 
ever saw.’ 

‘I thought you would like it; 
and then she inquired anxiously, 
* It isn’t too short, is it?” 

With a lover’s jealousy, he said 
he thought it might be a trifle 
longer. 

* Goose !’ she exclaimed, with an 
air of superior wisdom. ‘ As if you 
knew anything about it! IfI had 
ugly feet, of course I should have 
made it a little longer. Perhaps I 
have got ugly feet.’ 

‘ Little Vanity!’ he said. ‘You’ve 
got the prettiest feet in the world.’ 
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Accepting this statement (with 
feminine logic) as a decision in her 
favour respecting the length of the 
dress, she said, 

‘I’m glad you're pleased with it ; 
I never make anything for myself 
without considering whether you 
will like it. Just see if my panier 
is right, Alf.’ 

He called her Little Vanity again, 
and said, with a critical eye, that 
her panier was just the thing. 

Martha Day noted this comedy 
with wistful gaze. ‘To them it was 
the pleasantest of plays—to her it 
was the dreariest. 

‘So that, take me altogether, 
Alf” said Lizzie, ‘you think I'll 
do? 

‘If you speak like that, Lizzie, I 
shall hug you. I won't be able 
not to.’ (Most ungrammatical, but 
very expressive.) 

‘If you’re not quiet, Alf, I shall 
run away.’ 

‘And now tell me,’ he said; ‘I 
want to know all about it. When 
Mr. Sheldrake gave me your note 
Iwas regularly knocked over. Ihad 
to read it twice before I could make 
sure. How long have you known 
Mr. Sheldrake? And how did you 
come to know him? And how did 
he find out about you and me?” 

Lovers are never tired of asking 
questions. In this respect they re- 
semble the character of the Ame- 
rican people, which, if I were asked 
to define tersely, I should define 
thus: ? 

‘It’s like a delightful fairy story,’ 
said Lizzie. 

* Nonsense, Lizzie. 
sible.’ 

‘It isn’t nonsense, Alf. It really 
and truly is like a delightful fairy 
story, and if you don’t think so, I’ll 
not tell you anything about it.’ 

* I'll say it’s like anything if you'll 
only tell me all about it.’ 

‘Well, then, I must commence 
properly. Once upon a time , 
Here she paused, in the most tan- 


Do be sen- 
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talising manner, and asked, ‘ Where 
do I live?’ 

‘Why, where you lived the last 
time I was at your place.’ 

* How long ago is that ? with an 
air of not having the most remote 
idea as to whether it was a day, or 
a week, or a year. 

‘This day last week, you little 
tease.’ 

‘Was it?’ as though she really 
had no idea. ‘Perhaps you're right. 
Well, everything’s altered since 
then. I don’t live there any longer. 
But, Alfred, isn’t your sister here ?” 

‘Yes,’ he answered, not know- 
ing what to make of her humour. 

‘Oughtn’t we to go to her? I 
hope she'll like me.’ 

‘She loves you already, for my 
sake, Lizzie. She told me so, and 
is longing to see you. But we’ve 
no occasion to hurry. We'll walk 
slowly, and then you can tell me 
your fairy story.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, with a smile at 


once bewitching and tender, ‘you’re 
a dear patient boy, and now I'll be 
good and tell you all about it. 


Once upon a time 

They turned, and walked towards 
the entrance of Bushey Park. So 
interested were they in Lizzie’s 
fairy story, that they did not notice 
Felix, who brushed quite close by 
them. He saw them, however, and 
saw at the same moment what was 
a greater astonishment to him— 
Martha Day, with a face like death, 
watching the lovers with misery in 
her eyes. 

‘Martha ? he cried, alarmed at 
her appearance, and forgetting his 
own trouble for the moment, ‘ you 
are ill. How strange to meet you 
here, and at such a time !’ 

She made no reply to his expres- 
sion of surprise, and did not seem 
to think it strange that he should 
make his appearance at that mo- 
ment. Taking, almost mechanic- 
ally, the hand he held out to her, 
she clasped it firmly, and made a 
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movement in the direction of the 
park gates. But Felix, not know- 
ing what was her intention, held 
back. He had no desire to play 
the part of spy upon Lily’s brother. 

‘Why do you restrain me?’ asked 
Martha in a low voice. 

‘I don’t wish to restrain you, 
Martha,’ replied Felix ; ‘ but I can- 
not go in that direction for a mi- 
nute or two. You appear to me 
not to quite know what you are 
about. What is it you want, and 
what is the matter with you ?” 

‘You passed close by them? 
pointing after Lizzie and Alfred. 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And saw them ? 

‘Yes.’ 

* What do they look like?’ 

‘ Like sweethearts, I should say, 
Martha.’ 

An expression of pain escaped 
from Martha’s lips. 

‘Doryou know them, Martha? 
asked Felix. 

‘I know one.’ 

‘Which one ?’ 

‘ The girl. I must not lose sight 
of her.’ 

Again she made a movement in 
the direction of the retreating forms 
of the lovers, and again Felix held 
her back. She had clasped his 
hand so firmly during the time that 
he could not release it without 
being rough. 

‘If you follow them,’ he said, 
‘you must go alone. What is this 
girl to you?’ 

‘She is my life—my soul !’ cried 
Martha passionately, wringing her 
hands. 

Seeing that her passion was at- 
tracting the attention of the by- 
standers, Felix drewher away gently 
towards the park, in the direction 
which Lizzie and Alfred had taken. 
Felix had not had much experi- 
ence of Martha ; but what little he 
had seen. of her in his father’s 
house had so decidedly exhibited 
her in the character of a cold pas- 
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sionless woman, whom scarcely 
anything could move to strong 
emotion, that this present experi- 
ence of her filled him with amaze- 
ment. It was a new revelation 
to him. Martha had exhibited 
much affection for him, and he 
was disposed to assist her to the 
utmost extent of his power. There 
had always been something odd 
and strange in her behaviour to 
him ; but he had ascribed this to 
her eccentric manner. He had, 
however, never seen any signs in 
her of the stormy currents of feel- 
ing which she now exhibited, and 
which were brought into play by 
the girl whom he had just passed, 
and had seen for the first time. 
What connection could exist be- 
tween that bright girl and the pale 
sad woman by his side, whose 
whole life appeared to have been 
one of self-restraint? He asked 
himself the question, but he was 
unable to answer it. They walked 
slowly along, she being contented 
to allow him to take the lead, be- 
cause she could see Lizzie’s dress 
fluttering in the distance. Felix 
took care to keep well out of sight, 
and when Lizzie and Alfred reached 
the spot where Mr. Sheldrake and 
Lily were sitting, paused also, and 
looked about for a seat for Martha. 

‘I will sit here, Felix,’ she said, 
seating herself where she could see 
the movements of the party in the 
distance ; she had somewhat re- 
covered herself, but was pale and 
trembling still. 

Felix waited for her to speak. 
He had lost sight of his own trou- 
bles and his own misgivings in the 
contemplation of Martha’s griefand 
agitation ; but as he stood leaning 
against a tree, with his face towards 
the woman he loved with all his 
strength, they came back upon 
him. ‘The subject they involved 
was so near to him, so dear, so 
inwoven in his heart, that it was 
impossible for it to be absent from 
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his mind now for any but a brief 
space of time. He had not yet 
been able to think it over and to 
place a construction upon what he 
had seen. But although clouds 
were gathering about him, he 
had already committed himself to 
one determination—not to allow 
himself to be blinded by unwor- 
thy doubts. He had _ extract- 
ed a promise from Lily’s grand- 
father, had pledged himself, as it 
were, and the old man had put a 
trust in him. It was not in his na- 
ture to betray a trust, nor to give 
way to mean suspicions. Suspi- 
cions! Of Lily, and her truth and 
innocence! No, indeed. ‘I have 
watched her from infancy,’ the old 
man had said, ‘and I know her 
purity. I pray that she may be 
spared from life’s hard trials ; but 
they may come to her, as they come 
to most of us. They may come to 
her undeservedly, and through no 
fault of hers; and if they do, and 
if, like Imogen, she has to pass 
through the fire, she will, like Imo- 
gen, come out unscathed.’ The 
full sense of these words came upon 
Felix now, and were of themselves 
sufficient to hold in arrest his judg- 
ment upon what he had witnessed. 
But this influence was not needed, 
and it was a proof of the chivalry 
of his nature that, even as these 
words recurred to him, he should 
turn his face from the woman he 
loved. 

There are a class of men who 
have no belief in generous feeling. 
It is an article of faith with these 
clever ones of the world to believe 
that there is something unworthily 
selfish or base at the bottom of 
every action; but this is not the 
only false creed extant. The quixot- 
ism which they sneer at often con- 
tains a kernel of much nobility and 
sweetness. Felix was to a certain 
extent quixotic ; he was even, ac- 
cording to a certain mistaken in- 
terpretation of the term, a senti- 
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mentalist. But he was no rhapso- 
dist; he indulged in dreams, but 
he did not allow his imagination to 
steal a march upon his reason and 
distort it. His mind was a logical 
one ; and the course he had taken 
with his father proved that he 
could be firm and faithful to an idea. 
In the few brief moments of silence 
that elapsed he was busy piecing 
together many things in connection 
with Lily, deduced chiefly from 
what had been said by her grand- 
father regarding her. ‘To her, as to 
others,’ the old man had said, 
‘life’s troubles may come. To her 
may come one day the sweet and 
bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may 
give her heart to one who will be 
worthy of her—to one who holds 
not lightly, as is unhappily too 
much the fashion now, the sacred 
duties of life.’ In the very inter- 
view in which these words were 
spoken, the old man had said to 
Felix, ‘ You would give me faith if 
I needed it. It would have been 
my greatest pride to have had such 
a son.’ Swiftly upon this came the 
old man’s advice to Felix to follow 
Lily and Alfred to Hampton Court. 
These things and the unexpressed 
meanings they conveyed—(here in- 
truded the question asked by Felix, 
whether the brother and sister had 
gone to Hampton Court by them- 
selves, and the old man’s answer, 
Yes)—were so opposed to what 
might not unreasonably have been 
inferred from the attitude of Lily 
and Mr. Sheldrake to each other, 
that Felix, with characteristic quix- 
otism, refused to accept the in- 
terpretation that most other men 
would have put upon the discovery. 
His thoughts having arrived at this 
climax, he was prevented from go- 
ing farther by Martha speaking to 
him. She had watched with earnest 
eyes the meeting between Lizzie 
and Lily, and seemed to derive 
consolation from the way the girls 
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took to each other. She was calmer 
now, and directed Felix’s attention 
to the two girls, with their arms 
round each other’s waists, drawing 
a little apart from the men. 

*I see,’ said Felix, also appear- 
ing to derive satisfaction from the 
companionship of the girls ; ‘ but I 
am in the dark as yet. If you can 
trust me—’ 

‘ Trust you, Felix ! I would trust 
you with my life !’ 

‘You might, and with anything 
else as dear to you. Who is that 
young lady ?” 

‘My niece.’ With a steady look 
at Felix, and with the slightest bit 
of colour in her face. 

‘Your niece!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
hadan idea that you had norelations. 
I never heard you speak of any.’ 

‘No, Felix.’ (She was fast re- 
covering her composure.) ‘ But 
that does not prevent my having 
a niece.’ 

‘I can tell by your manner that 
you love her very dearly, Martha.’ 

‘If she were my daughter, Felix, 
I could not love her more.’ The 
composure of her face and manner 
was wonderful to witness, after her 
late exhibition of passion and anx- 
iety. ‘ You know me, Felix.’ 

‘I think so.’ 

*You know that I don’t waste 
words.’ 

*I know.’ 

‘I love the girl you see before 
you with as intense a love as if I 
had suckled her at my breast, and 
as if all other ties upon me (if I 
ever had any), all other demands 
upon my love, had passed out of 
my life. Rather than see her come 
to harm’—(she stretched out her 
hands, which now were slightly 
trembling ; she strove hard to pre- 
serve her quiet calm demeanour, 
but could not quite succeed, as 
the tremor in her voice testified.) 
‘See here, Felix, whom I love 
next to her. Rather than see her 
come to harm, I would choose to 
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have these fingers torn from my 
hands, joint by joint ; I would sub- 
mit to any suffering, to any indig- 
nity; I would live my unhappy 
life over a hundred times, and be 
a hundred times more unhappy 
than I have been. I don’t know 
what could be dictated to me that 
I would not do for her sake.’ 

The passion of her words and 
the forced calm of her voice pre- 
sented a strange contrast. Felix 
listened in wonder. 

‘Does she know you are here, 
Martha ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘How did you come upon her, 
then?” 

‘I followed her from London. 
Chance alone befriended me. Yes- 
terday I went to where she lived, 
and I was told she had moved.’ 

‘Where did she live?’ 

It was no surprise to him to hear 
her mention the street and the very 
house in which he had his lodgings, 
for as he asked the question he re- 
membered how, on the first night 
of his taking up his quarters there, 
he had seen Martha pass swiftly 
out of the street door as he was 
about to open it. He had not been 
very curious about the other lodgers 
in the house, being wishful that they 
should not be curious about him ; 
but on two or three occasions he 
had seen a girl go up the stairs past 
his landing—a young graceful girl, 
who might have been Lizzie—who 
indeed, he settled in his own mind 
now, was Lizzie, although he had 
never seen her face. He said no- 
thing of this to Martha, except that 
he knew the street. 

‘By the by, Martha,’ he said 
with assumed carelessness, ‘ you 
never came to see me in London.’ 

‘How could I, Felix? I did not 
know your address.’ 

‘Of course, of course. I inter- 
rupted you just now. You went to 
where Lizzie lived, and were told 
that she had moved—’ 
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‘Lizzie had already told me so 
in a letter she had written to me, 
and she said in it that in a day or 
two she would tell me more. But 
I could not rest after I received 
the letter. Here it is, Felix; read 
it.’ 

She took a letter from the bosom 
of her dress, and gave it to him. In 
the distance, the two girls, having 
drawn still farther apart from Al- 
fred and Mr. Sheldrake, were stand- 
ing within the shadow of a great 
chestnut tree, the branches ofwhich 
bent over them protectingly ; their 
attitude bespoke the exercise of 
much affectionate feeling. Lizzie 
was speaking with animation, and 
Lily was listening, with a smile on 
her face. Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake 
were also engaged in conversation; 
their faces were towards the girls, 
and every now and then Alfred 
gave them a pleasant nod, and re- 
ceived smiles and bright glances 
in return. 

‘She writes a good hand,’ ob- 
served Felix, opening the letter. 

* She has had a good education.’ 

‘That speaks well for her mo- 
ther.’ 

‘Her mother died when she was 
a baby; she has no remembrance 
of her.’ 

‘Then she owes it all to you, 
Martha.’ 

‘All to me, Felix,’ replied Mar- 
tha quietly ; ‘ but read.’ 

Felix read : 


‘My dear Aunty,—It is nearly 
twelve o’clock at night, and I am 
very tired and sleepy. But before 
I go to bed I want to talk to you, 
and as you are not here for me to 
tease you, I must write a letter. 
Now I daresay you wonder what 
about—J should, if I were you— 
although I kuiow you are always 
glad to get a letter from me, whe- 
ther there is anything in it or not. 
But I really have something to say 
to you now; something very, very 
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particular, although it will puzzle 
you, for I can only tell you a bit of 
it. You shall know the rest when 
you come to London, which I hope 
will be soon, but not until I write 
you another letter to tell you where 
to come to. I am going to move, 
aunty dear, into a nice house, where 
I'm going to be very happy and 
comfortable ; and although I said at 
first that I must tell you about it be- 
fore I did it, I have been persuaded 
to wait until it was done, so that I 
might give you a real pleasant sur- 
prise. Now, this is to tell you just 
so much, and no more,—and to 
tell you, too, that you mustn’t be 
the least bit uneasy about me. We 
shall be nicely settled in a very few 
days, and then I shall write to you 
to come and see me. I fancy I see 
you walking in and looking about 
in astonishment, you dear aunty ! 
Iwish we couldalways live together, 
and that I could show you how 
much I love you, and how grateful 
I am for all your care of me. Per- 
haps that time will come, eh, dear 
aunty ?—Now I must wish you 
good-night, for I feel so sleepy. 
Good-night ; God bless you.—F rom 
yourhappy and affectionate Lizzie.’ 


‘It is a good letter, Martha,’ said 
Felix, handing it back to her. 

Martha kissed the letter, and re- 
placed it in the bosom of her dress, 
and kept her hand over it, as if 


she derived comfort even from 
that. 

‘When I received it yesterday,’ 
she resumed, ‘I cannot describe 
to you the misery it brought to me. 
Lizzie had made a change in her 
life once before without my know- 
ing, and she promised me then, 
seeing the unhappiness it caused 
me, always to consult me in any 
matter of importance. She has not 
done so; I have seen her to-day 
with two men who are utter stran- 
gers to me; she has never men- 
tioned their names to me ; and one 
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is evidently more to her than an 
ordinary friend or acquaintance.’ 

‘Calm yourself, Martha,’ said Fe- 
lix, in sincere compassion for her 
distress of mind ; ‘you are wasting 
your strength.’ 

‘What can my poor Lizzie know 
of the heartlessness and cruelty of 
the world? What can she know of 
the falseness of fair words, and of 
the baseness and want of heart that 
a smiling face can cover? O Felix, 
Ihave felt it! I know what it is; I 
have suffered from it cruelly. She 
was going to move into anice house, 
she says in herletter. What do these 
words mean? I tortured myself with 
putting meanings to them. It was 
impossible for me to get to London 
yesterday, and I had to wait until 
this morning. O, what a weary 
night I passed, Felix—whata weary, 
weary night! I lay in the dark, 
and the tick ofthe old clock in the 
passage alnrost maddened me, it 
was so slow. I did not have a mo- 
ment’s sleep—you can see that in 
my face. I must have dressed my- 
self at least half a dozen times. 
How I prayed for the morning to 
come! Of all the nights of agony 
I have passed—and I have had 
many, Felix; my life has been 
hard and cold and _ bitter—that 
was the worst, and the most un- 
happy.’ 

She paused for a moment after 
this lament. 

‘Bitter as my life has been, I 
have borne it patiently, uncom- 
plainingly, as long as I was sure 
that Lizzie was well and happy. 
There was my comfort; there is 
now my suffering. O, Felix, what 
pain there is in love—what pain, 
what pain ! 

Felix recalled her to herself by 
a gentle touch of his hand. 

‘I know, Felix, I know; I can- 
not help it. I have such a weary 
pain here.’ 

He saw that her strength was 
giving way. 
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‘You have eaten nothing, I sup- 
pose, Martha?’ 

‘No; I tried to, but I couldn’t 
get a morsel down my throat. It 
seemed to me almost a sin to try.’ 

‘You must try again, and suc- 
ceed, if you wish to be of use to 
Lizzie. If you will promise to stop 
here, and not move from this seat, 
I will run and get you something 
to strengthen you—you need it. 
Then you can tell me the conclu- 
sion of your story.’ 

He had it in his mind to say, 
‘You do not know how close we 
are to each other in this; you do 
not know the kindred sympathy 
that binds us together,’ or some 
words to that effect; but he re- 
frained. 

‘I will stop here, Felix,’ said 
Martha faintly. ‘I don’t think I 
should have strength to walk, if I 
wished.’ 

He ran towards the inn, and 
soon returned with foodand brandy. 
She ate a little, and drank, and 
gave him a grateful look. 

‘ You are better already, Martha,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, [am strongernow. Where 
was 1? 

‘You were waiting for the morn- 
ing to come to go to London.’ 

‘It came at last, thank God, it 
came at last! And then again I 
had to wait until the train left 
Stapleton. I arrived in London 
before ten o’clock, and went straight 
to the house where Lizzie lodged. 
I saw the landlady. She told me 
that Lizzie had left, and that an- 
other lodger of hers had also left at 
the same time. ‘This other lodger 
was an old man, she said, and she 
did think it a little strange that they 
should both have given warning at 
the same time. Did she know 
where Lizzie had gone to? I asked. 
No, she did not know. I was turn- 
ing away, when I thought of the 
old man. Did she know where he 
was gone to? No, she didn’t know 
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the number of the house, nor the 
street ; but a few days ago the old 
man had let drop a word or two, 
which led her to suppose that he 
was going to live near a certain 
place about four miles from Lon- 
don. What took my steps in that 
direction, I don’t know, Felix; I 
had nowhere else to go to, and I 
thought, if I could find this old 
man, he might be able to tell me 
where Lizzie was. I arrived in the 
locality; I rode there in a cab. 
But it seemed to me that I might 
as well have been in a wilderness 
for all the clue I could obtain as to 
where the old man lived. As I was 
searching and inquiring, with such 
little success that 1 became sick and 
faint, I suddenly saw a figure a long 
way before me. I knew it imme- 
diately —I should have known it 
among athousand. It-was Lizzie. 
But she was not alone. A gentle- 
man was with her, and I did not 
wish to make my girl angry by 
speaking to her in the presence of 


a stranger. I followed them. They 
seemed to be very happy, and 
talkedand laughed with light hearts ; 
while I with my heavy load hung 
behind, so that they should not see 


me. ‘They stopped at a railway- 
station, and the gentleman left 
Lizzie standing on the platform, 
and came alone to the ticket-win- 
dow to get tickets. My veil was 
down, and as I did not know him, 
it was not likely that he would know 
me, even if he saw my face; so I 
mustered sufficient courage to ap- 
proach close to him, and heard him 
ask for tickets for Hampton Court. 
I took a ticket also for this place, 
and came in the same train, but 
not in the same carriage. I was 
alone in the carriage, and I had 
plenty of time to think what it was 
best for me to do. I was a long 
time before I made up my mind; 
but then I decided that it would 
be best for me not to discover my- 
self to Lizzie unless I was com- 
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pelled. My girl was keeping some 
part of her life from me, I thought, 
and I should know better howto act 
if I found out what it was. I had 
never seen this gentleman before, 
had never heard of him from Lizzie. 
He looked like a gentleman, but 
still like that kind of gentleman 
that it would not be wise for a girl 
in Lizzie’s position to know too 
well. I thought of the tempta- 
tions which surrounded a young 
girl like Lizzie—she is very, very 
pretty, dear girl !—in a great city 
like London. Imagine my agony. 
After all, girls are girls; they like 
pleasure and excitement ; and Liz- 
zie was living by herself. But I 
dared not think long upon this ; it 
weighed upon me too much, and 
was making me unfit for my task. 
We alighted at Hampton Court, 
and I followed my dear girl and the 
gentleman cautiously. ‘They stop- 
ped at an inn—the inn before which 
the street-conjurers were playing. 
The gentleman said a few words to 
Lizzie, and left her. Just then the 
conjurers came and began to make 
preparations for performing. Lizzie 
came out to see them—she is very 
fond of street sights, dear child!— 
and I stood apart from her in the 
crowd watching her. I don’t know 
how long a time passed before the 
young man came up to her; but it 
was like a knife in my heart to see 
the joy in Lizzie’s face when he 
spoke to her. I never thought it 
possible I could have felt pain to 
see my girl look bright and happy. 
And you may wonder, Felix, why I 
suffered so; you may wonder why 
I should not rejoice in my girl’s 
pleasures. But think for a mo- 
ment—think of the misery it caused 
me to learn that Lizzie had been 
hiding things from me. Ifshe kept 
this from my knowledge, as she has 
done, may she not have kept other 
things? If you knew how wretched 
it makes me to hear myself speak- 
ing like this of her—if you knew, 
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Felix, you would pity me. But I 
wouldn’t say it to any one else but 
you; and I know that I am mis- 
taken, and that my girl is good and 
true. But I haven’t finished my 
story. They talked together for a 
little while, and I saw her ask him 
for some money to give to the per- 
formers. It was like her, dear child! 
she has the tenderest heart! Soon 
afterwards they walked away, and 
I was about to follow them when 
you came up. That is all.’ 

While she was speaking, Felix 
called to mind that on the day he 
first saw Lily in his father’s house 
in Stapleton, Martha admitted her 
and her grandfather and brother to 
his father’s study. ‘Did she re- 
member Alfred’s face ?’ he asked of 
himself mentally. 

‘You saw the young man who 
came to Lizzie?’ he asked aloud. 

‘Yes, Felix.’ 

‘Can you see his face now?” 

‘No, I am shortsighted. If it 
were not for my love, | should not 
be able to distinguish Lizzie.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Felix, ‘do you 
ever remember seeing his face be- 
fore ?” 

‘Never, Felix; and yet—’ she 
paused, and passed her hand over 
her eyes—‘now you mention it, 
there seemed to be something fami- 
liar in his face as I looked at him. 
But no, I must be mistaken ; I have 
no recollection of ever having seen 
him. Why do you ask?’ 

‘I wondered if you had, that is 
all, Martha. And now’ (dismissing 
the subject), ‘ what is it you intend 
to do?’ 

‘1 don’tknow—I am bewildered. 
At one time I think of going away, 
and bearing my misery until she 
writes to me again, which she is 
sure to do soon; then I can speak 
to her. At another time I think of 
going up to her, and showing my- 
self. She would be glad to see me, 
I think; she would not turn her 
back upon me.’ 
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‘You say, you think; I say, I 
am sure she would be glad to see 
you—’ 

‘ Bless you, Felix,’ cried Martha, 
in a grateful tone, ‘for that assur- 
ance !’ 

‘IT hadn’t quite finished, Martha. 
I say I am sure she would be glad 
to see you—at first. But have you 
thought how you could account for 
your presence here, Martha? Would 
not the gentleman who brought her 
from London be likely to remember 
that he saw you at the ticket-office? 
If he did see you, and you pre- 
sented yourself to Lizzie in this 
manner, he would be sure to recog- 
nise you by your dress and bonnet, 
if by nothing else. He might tell 
Lizzie — might say that you had 
been watching and following them. 
Would not Lizzie be hurt at that ? 

‘Yes, yes,’ exclaimed Martha, 
looking up to him for support. 
‘You are right in everything you 
say ; you can see things in a clearer 
light than I can. I am confused 
and tired out. It zwoudd hurt Lizzie’s 
feelings ; and rather than that— 

‘ Rather than that, if I judge you 
rightly, you would suffer much with- 
out murmuring.’ 

* You judge me rightly, Felix. I 
would suffer much to save her from 
the smallest pain.’ 

He gave her a bright look in ap- 
proval, and pressed her hand. 

‘You are sure of one thing, Mar- 
tha—sure that Lizzie will write to 
you soon ? 

*O, yes.’ 

‘Well, she has come out to en- 
joy the day—I don’t suppose she 
has too many holidays. Look at 
her—you can see that she is happy. 
It would be a pity to spoil her en- 
joyment. You agree with me—I 
see it in your eyes. So presently, 
if it is necessary, you will go home 
and leave them to themselves.’ 

‘If you advise me to do so, I 
will,’ she said humbly, and then 
with more animation, ‘ although it 
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will make me very unhappy to be 
sent away. For one reason, Felix. 
You must not think that in what I 
am going to say I am prejudiced 
or prompted by my fears. I don’t 
like that man’s face.’ 

‘Which of the two do you refer 
to, Martha?’ 

‘The one who brought Lizzie 
from London.’ 

‘ Neither do I.’ 

‘You know him then—you have 
seen him ? 

‘ Let me think a little, Martha.’ 

He moved away from her, and 
walked slowly up and down in deep 
thought. Should he tell Martha 
his secret, or so much of it as he 
deemed necessary? Her instinctive 
aversion to David Sheldrake’s face 
found sympathy with him. Felix 
was a shrewd observer, and during 
his brief sojourn in London had 
formed a pretty fair estimate of the 
life of the great city. His judg- 
ment was not biassed by prejudices 
of any kind, and it did not detract 
from the correctness of his conclu- 
sions that he judged by a high 
standard. He knew the class of 
men of which Mr. Sheldrake was a 
member ; knew that they lived only 
for the pleasures of the day, and 
that such moral obligations as con- 
scientiousness and right-doing were 
not to be found in their vocabulary 
of ethics. These things did not 
enter into their lives—they were 
dead tothem. That Mr. Sheldrake 
entertained an affection or a pas- 
sion for Lily he did not doubt; but 
he knew, from the very character 
of the man, that his feeling was not 
an honest one. That Lily enter- 
tained an affection for Mr. Shel- 
drake, he could not believe ; no, 
not even the bright look she gave 
to Mr. Sheldrake, and of which he 
had been an involuntary witness 
—not even the confidential rela- 
tions which seemed to subsist be- 
tween them—could make him be- 
lieve that. He had too high an 
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opinion of Lily, too just an appre- 
ciation of her admiration for the 
nobler qualities of human nature, 
to believe that she could have seen 
in Mr. Sheldrake that which would 
cause her to love him. ‘ Although 
love comes how ?’ thought Fe- 
lix. ‘Who can analyse the subtle 
influences which compose it? who 
can set down rules for it?’ But the 
strongest argument he found to 
strengthen his belief that Lily did 
not love Mr. Sheldrake was this: 
her grandfather knew nothing of 
it—did not even suspect it. And, 
on the other hand, from what had 
passed between himself and old 
Wheels, the hope had been born 
within him that the old man sus- 
pected and approved of his feelings 
for Lily. ‘He would not encour- 
age me by the shadow of a word,’ 
thought Felix, ‘if he thought that 
Lily loved another. She may not 


love me, although I have some- 
times thought that I might win her 
love ; but I may have been misled 


by my hopes.’ He would know 
some day, perhaps ; in the mean 
time a clear duty was before him, 
prompted no less by his love for her 
than by his sense of right, and by 
his promise to the old man. Again 
the old man’s words recurred to 
him: ‘I pray that she may give her 
heart to a man who will be worthy 
of her—to one who holds not light- 
ly, as is unhappily too much the 
fashion now, the sacred duties of 
life.’ To such a class of men as the 
old man feared David Sheldrake 
belonged—Felix was certain of it. 
Following the remembrance of these 
words came from the old man the 
expression of vague fears that some 
hidden danger was approaching 
Lily; and then, when Felix had 
suggested that the old man should 
confide in Alfred, came the words, 
‘Least of all in him, Felix—least 
ofall in him! This was a proof 
that there was a want of confidence 
between Alfred and his grandfather. 
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Felix was convinced that the old 
man knew nothing of the present 
meeting of Lily and Mr. Sheldrake, 
and was convinced that Lily her- 
self did not know of it beforehand ; 
for she had asked her grandfather 
to accompany them, and he had 
refused. Why didhe refuse? Lily 
wished him to come, and that wish 
was sufficiently strong for compli- 
ance. Immediately Felix arrived 
at this point of his reflections, he 
decided that Alfred must be the 
cause of the old man’s absence, 
and also that Alfred knew that Mr. 
Sheldrake would be at Hampton 
Court, and had kept the know- 
ledge from Lily. The meeting 
was planned, then, beforehand— 
planned by Alfred and Mr. Shel- 
drake. 

Thus logically following out his 
train of thought, things became 
clearer to him ; but the chain was 
not complete. What was the link 
that connected Alfred and Mr. 
Sheldrake ? Felix knew nothing of 
Alfred’s racing speculations ; nei- 
ther did he suspect Alfred of deli- 
berate treachery against his sister. 
All that was ill in the matter he 
set down to the credit of Mr. Shel- 
drake. And this was the more 
strange because he would admit of 
no compromise, and because, as a 
general rule, he was singularly le- 
nient and tender in his estimate of 
acts and persons, finding and mak- 
ing excuses often which could only 
be created by one possessing a 
kindly nature. 

Lily was in danger ; of that he 
was satisfied. Her love for Alfred 
magnified the danger ; and the ac- 
count the old man had given him 
of the state of her nervous system, 
as exemplified by the strange slum- 
bers into which she had lately fallen, 
rendered the danger more im- 
minent. When he arrived at these 
conclusions he drew a deep breath, 
and looked steadily at the persons 
of whom he had been thinking ; 
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they were together now, and were 
making preparations for quitting 
the spot. Martha Day, whose eyes 
had never left them, rose, and drew 
his attention to them. 

‘I see,’ he said. ‘ They are going 
away.’ 

She looked at him appealingly, 
asking with her eyes what it was 
best to do. 

* You said just now, Martha,’ he 
said, answering her look, ‘ that you 
could trust me with your life.’ 

‘I meant it,’ she replied. 

‘Trust me, then,’ he exclaimed, 
in an incisive tone; his words 
seemed to cut the air, they were 
so clear and sharp. ‘Do exactly 
as I tell you. Your cause is mine. 
Lizzie is as dear to you as your 
life is; I know that. Let me re- 
lieve your mind upon one point. 
I am acquainted with the young 
man who looks like Lizzie’s sweet- 
heart—it is strange how things are 
linked together, is it not? The 
young lady you see with them is 


his sister—as pure and good a girl 
as breathes in this villanous world. 
No, no; why should I say villan- 


ous? ‘There are spots even upon 
the sun. But the girl whose arm 
is round Lizzie’s waist, the girl 
whose cheek is so close to Lizzie’s 
now, has a soul as clear as an un- 
defiled mountain stream.’ 

‘Felix ! cried Martha in won- 
der ; for a tremulous tenderness 
had stolen into his voice as he 
spoke these last words. 

‘You and I are something alike 
in one thing, Martha; we don’t 
waste words when there is a pur- 
pose before us. What we say has 
meaning in it. What I say to you 
now, I know; for I have come in 
contact with that pure soul and 
simple nature, and it has done me 
good. It should do you good, too, 
to know that your girl is in such 
companionship.’ 

‘It does, Felix ; my mind is in- 
expressibly relieved.’ 
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‘Stay here, Martha; they are 
moving off. I intend to see where 
they are going to.’ 

Martha resumed her seat, with- 
out a word of protest, having con- 
fidence in him; and he, waiting 
until the party were ahead of him, 
followed them slowly. He was not 
gone more than ten minutes. 

‘It is as I thought,’ he said to 
Martha when he returned ; ‘ they 
are at the inn now, and dinner is 
being prepared for them.’ 

He sat down beside her, and she 
took his hand, and looked at him 
affectionately. 

*I have been thinking, Felix, of 
what you said just now concerning 
that young lady.’ 

‘ And thinking of me, I suppose,’ 
he said, ‘in connection with her.’ 

* Yes, Felix.’ 

‘Well, Martha, you have the key 
to my secret. Let it be sacred be- 
tween us, and do not let any refer- 
ence to it pass your lips unless with 
my consent.’ 

‘TI will not, Felix.’ 

‘ Suspecting then, as you do, 
that I have almost as great a stake 
as yourself in the meeting that has 
just taken place, it should be an 
additional assurance to you that 
you may trust to me implicitly in 
this matter.’ 

‘I did not need such an assur- 
ance.’ 

‘I know. The young lady is all 
that I have said, Martha.’ 

‘I am glad that Lizzie has made 
such a friend.’ 

‘This is not the first time you 
have seen her, Martha.’ 

‘ Not the first time? I don’t re- 
member.’ 

He smiled, and asked her to 
recall the time when he and she 
last met. 

‘I do,’ she answered. ‘It was 
in the porch of your father’s house, 
on the day you left.’ 

‘ But I have seen you since then, 
Martha.’ 
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‘Not there? she exclaimed, in 
surprise. ‘ Not at Stapleton ! 

‘No; in London. I will explain 
presently. You remember the in- 
cident that occurred on that last 
day ?” 

‘Surely. Your father refused to 
say prayers over the body of a 
woman who was brought there to 
be buried. Ah, I remember now. 
These were the two who came with 
the old man to your father’s study.’ 

Felix nodded in assent. 

‘And you drove them home af- 
terwards in a wagonette. The news 
was all over the village, and your 
father knew of it the same evening.’ 

‘And was not pleased.’ 

‘ He said nothing.’ 

* Well, well, let it pass. I am 
about to give you a surprise, Mar- 
tha; the day seems full of surprises, 
indeed. I am going to tell you 
where I live.’ 

He told her the street, and the 
number of the house. In amaze- 
ment, she cried, 

‘Why, that’s where Lizzie lived! 
I was at the house this morning.’ 

*I never saw Lizzie’s face; all 
I knew was that a young girl and 
an old man lived at the top of the 
house. I keep myself very quiet, 
Martha, and have not been de- 
sirous of making acquaintances. 
The first night I moved into the 
house I saw you coming out of it. 
I was so astonished, that you were 
out of sight before I could come 
up to you. So now you know a 
good many things that you didn’t 
know before. You know also where 
to come and see me in London, 
should you wish; for of course I 
cannot come to Stapleton. Things 
go on as usual there, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; there is no change.’ 

He made no farther reference 
to his former home, and came back 
to his theme. 

‘I shall stay here, Martha. You 
had best go home; I will write to 
you to-morrow. When you hear 
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from Lizzie, with her new address, 
come to me and let me know it.’ 

‘ Have you decided, then, what 
to do, Felix ? 

‘I can’t see my way quite clear- 
ly, but things will shape themselves 
for me. Have you seen the play 
of Richelieu ? 

‘I haven’t been to a theatre since 
I was a girl,’ she replied. 

‘ Well, in one part of that play 
the principal mover finds it neces- 
sary for his plans to put on a fox’s 
skin. It may be that I shall take 
a leaf out of his book. Come, we 
must be moving.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LIZZIE IN HER NEW HOME. 


THERE is no telling nowadays 
where London ends and the coun- 
try commences. It is difficult to 
realise that quite recently in our 
history, within the last three hun- 
dred years indeed, the Strand was 
bush and garden, and that West- 
minster and Islington were made 
pleasant by green woods and fields. 
Then, houses were few and far be- 
tween ; now, they are so thickly 
clustered that (animated perhaps 
by the spirit of their inhabitants) 
they seem to be poking their elbows 
into each other’s ribs, and to be jeal- 
ous of one another. So, for rest and 
quiet, we must away from these 
busy thoroughfares. 

The course of our story, how- 
ever, does not carry us very far 
from London’s centre; and al- 
though the house at which we stop 
is in a pretty and quiet neighbour- 
hood, and is old-fashioned and de- 
lightfully irregular in its outlines, 
the shriek of the iron horse, which 
represents the chief feature of civil- 
isation, is heard within its walls a 
dozen times an hour. It is a small 
house in one of the suburbs, with 
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garden all around it, just such a 
house (or at least she says it is) as 
Lizzie saw among the flowers when 
Muzzy proposed that they should 
live together. Lizzie is bustling 
about the house now, singing as she 
runs up and down stairs, and old 
Muzzy—henceforth to be dignified 
by the name of Musgrave—looks 
up from the table, upon which are 
a number of letters and circulars, 
and listens to her blithe voice. He 
has discovered already that Lizzie 
is a capital little housewife, that she 
can cook and market without the 
slightest fuss, and without taking 
any particular merit to herself for 
those accomplishments. Lizzie, in- 
deed, is fond of work ; she is busy 
all day long, and it is evident that 
her sewing-machine is not to be 
allowed to rust. 

It is the day after the excursion 
to Hampton Court. It was quite 
eleven o’clock of the previous night 
when Mr. Musgrave, sitting in the 
parlour waiting anxiously for Lizzie’s 
return, heard voices at the garden- 
gate in front of the house. He went 
to the street-door, and stood quiet- 
ly with the handle in his hand. 
‘ Good-night,’ he heard Lizzie cry; 
‘and don’t forget—on Thursday ” 
A low voice replied in words that 
Mr. Musgrave did not hear, and 
then there was pleasant laughter, 
and ‘ Good-night ! ‘ Good-night !'a 
dozentimesrepeated. Afterthat Mr. 
Musgrave, opening the street-door, 
saw Lizzie standing by the gate 
waving her handkerchief. When 
they were in the house, Lizzie de- 
clared that she was too tired to tell 
him the day’s adventures ; that she 
had spent a very happy day, and 
that she was sleepy, and wanted to 
go to bed and think. 

‘I will tell you all about it to- 
morrow, daddy,’ she said, and 
kissed him and wished him good- 
night. 

Now, sitting in what may be 
termed the back parlour, he is wait- 
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ing to hear Lizzie’s account of her 
adventures the previous day. This 
room has been set apart as his 
workroom, for. Mr. Sheldrake does 
not intend that the old man should 
pass an idle life ; the window looks 
out on the garden at the rear of 
the house. At the end of the gar- 
den is a cosy little summer-house, 
with just sufficient room for four 
persons to sit embowered ‘ in mossy 
shade.’ 

Lizzie, coming into the room, 
tells him what there is for dinner 
and that it will soon be ready, and 
asks him for the twentieth time if 
all this isn’t delightful. 

‘ But,’ she adds, ‘ do you think it 
will last, daddy ?” 

‘Why shouldn’t it, Lizzie? he 
asks in return. 

‘I don’t know,’ she replies, with 
somewhat of a serious look in her 
face. ‘It seems strange when you 
come to think of it. I couldn’t help 
wondering about it last night in 
bed.’ 

‘ Wondering in what way, Lizzie? 

‘Just tell me if I am wrong in 
something you once said to me. 
You said you hadn’t known Mr. 
Sheldrake very long.’ 

‘I might have told you so, 
Lizzie.’ 

‘ But it is true, isn’t it, daddy ?” 

* Yes, it is true.’ 

‘Then I remember you once 
said that nobody in the world does 
anything without a motive.’ 

‘Go on,’ 

‘So I put this and that together. 
Mr. Sheldrake hasn’t known you 
very long. What motive can he 
have in being so kind to you ?” 

‘What motive, Lizzie? He’s my 
master, you know.’ 

‘ That’s no motive. So I think 
to myself, I wonder if it will last! 
You see, daddy, I am inquisitive, 
as all girls are, and I want to find 
out. And I mean to—for reasons.’ 

He laughs at this, and says that 
she is an inquisitive girl indeed. 
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What makes her so curious about 
Mr. Sheldrake when she has never 
seen him ? 

‘O, then you don’t know! she 
exclaims. 

‘ Don’t know what, Lizzie? You 
talk in riddles.’ 

‘Don’t know that Mr. Sheldrake 
met me at a little distance from here 
yesterday, and went down with me 
to Hampton Court ?” 

‘Lizzie!’ he exclaims in a tone 
of alarm, which sets Lizzie’s sharp 
eyes at work studying his face, 
while the serious look on hers deep- 
ens in intensity. 

The thought which prompts his 
alarm is this: Is Mr. Sheldrake 
playing him false? He remem- 


bers, when Mr. Sheldrake proposed 
that he should turn over a new 
leaf, asking his master if he meant 
any harm to Lizzie. To that ques- 
tion Mr. Sheldrake had returned a 
scornful reply. But Lizzie’s state- 
ment revives his suspicion. 


Her 
harm is as dear to him as a daugh- 
ter’s would have been. But how 
to warn her? Her high spirit will 
not permit of plain-speaking ; and 
besides, the subject is a delicate 
one, and the mere mention of it by 
him might be construed into a sus- 
picion of Lizzie. She sees his trou- 
ble and perplexity, and divines the 
€ause of it. 

‘ Don’t be frightened, daddy,’ she 
says; ‘Mr. Sheldrake did not 
make love to me. Jam not his 
motive. A girl can soon tell, you 
know.’ 

‘ Tell me all about your meeting 
with him, Lizzie—how it came 
about.’ 

‘He wrote me a note, telling me 
he wanted to give Some One—Al- 
fred, you know—a pleasant sur- 
prise, and proposing that I should 
meet him and go down to Hampton 
Court with him. We were to keep 
the matter to ourselves, and I wasn’t 
even to tell you. Well, I hesitated 
a little at first, thinking it wasn’t 
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quite right ; but then I thought of 
the noble character you gave him, 
and I was curious to see him. And 
you mustn’t think, daddy, that I 
can’t take care of myself. So I 
told you what was the truth when 
I said I was going to Hampton 
Court to meet Some One, but I 
didn’t tell you how it was to come 
about. You mustn’t think ill, or 
have any suspicions of Mr. Shel- 
drake because of what I say, for 
everything turned out exactly as he 
proposed. Wewent down to Hamp- 
ton Court, and he left me and went 
for Alfred ; and it turned out to be 
one of the very happiest days I 
have ever spent.’ 

*I am glad of that, Lizzie. But 
this doesn’t bring us any nearer to 
Mr. Sheldrake’s motive.’ 

‘Perhaps he does it all out of 
pure kindness,’ says Lizzie, in a 
tone half glad and half grave. ‘But 
Ihaven’t told you. Alfred’s sister 
was there. Such a dear girl, daddy! 
If it wasn’t Alfred’s sister I should 
be jealous of her, because I am sure 
that everybody must prefer her to 
me. You will fall in love with her 
directly you see her. Lily and I are 
going to be great friends; she is 
coming to spend the day here on 
Thursday. Mr. Sheldrake was very 
attentive to her.’ This with a 
shrewd look at Mr. Musgrave’s face. 
But it seems as if he has not heard 
the last words. 

‘What name did you say?’ he 
asks. 

‘Lily. Pretty names are they 
not, daddy, for brother and sister? 
Lily and Alfred.’ 

‘What is she like?’ He does 
not ask the question immediately. 
He pauses for a little while before 
he speaks. 

‘She is about my height, but a 
little slighter, with such beautiful 
brown eyes! I can’t describe her 
face, there is such a dreamy look 
upon it sometimes. You must wait 
until Thursday and see for your- 
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self. But I tell you what she is; 
she is good.’ 

‘Does Mr. Sheldrake know she’s 
coming ?” 

‘Yes ; he proposed it, I think.’ 

Then he asks her to let him see 
Alfred’s portrait which she has in 
her locket, and he gazes at it long 
and earnestly. The subject drops, 
and is not renewed again that day. 

Ivy Cottage is the name of the 
house, and it has been taken, fur- 
nished, at a low rent in consequence 
of its having been tenantless for 
some time. It is understood in the 
neighbourhood that an old gentle- 
man and his daughter have come 
to live there, and Lizzie’s bright 
face has already attracted attention 
and admiration. That Mr. Shel- 
drake, through his friend Con Stave- 
ley, intends to make Ivy Cottage 
a profitable speculation is evi- 
dent. Operations have been al- 
ready commenced in the sporting 
papers, and intending speculators 
are implored, before investing in 
the two great races which are 
soon to take place, the Cambridge- 
shire and the Cesarewitch, to send 
twelve stamps to a certain gentle- 
man who, according to the adver- 
tisement, might be reasonably sup- 
posed to live in a letter-box at a 
post-office not a mile distant from 
Ivy Cottage. Mr. Musgrave, going 
to that post-office twice a day, never 
comes away empty-handed. The let- 
ter-box is his Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where he picks up gold and silver 
as represented by postage stamps. 
And it isnot the only Tom Tiddler’s 
ground which has been discovered 
by the persevering explorers. A 
mile from Ivy Cottage, in another di- 
rection, isanother post-office, where- 
to sportsmen are invited to send 
more postage stamps to the cousin 
of the most successful jockey of the 
day, and receive in return the 
‘straight tip’ for the above-men- 
tioned races, ‘the greatest moral 
ever known.’ The cousin of the 
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most successful jockey of the day 
is, of course, in all the stable secrets, 
knows the intentions of the owners 
of all the most celebrated horses, 
and offers to forfeit one thousand 
pounds if the horse he sends fails 
to win ; and as his honour is un- 
impeachable (he says so himself), 
there can be no doubt that the mo- 
ney would be forthcoming in case 
ofa failure. Andall fora paltry eight- 
een stamps! A third Tom Tiddler’s 
ground lies in another direction, 
and a fourth in another; so that 
Con Staveley may be said to levy 
contributions north, south, east, and 
west: it is certain that the winds 
that blew from every quarter blew 
postage stamps into Ivy Cottage. 

But amoreambitious scheme than 
any of these is afoot—a scheme 
which deals in pounds instead of 
shillings, in post-office orders and 
cheques instead of penny postage 
stamps. This scheme comes under 
the head of ‘ Discretionary Invest- 
ments,’ which, notwithstanding that 
they are as distinct frauds as can 
be found in the criminal record, are 
allowed to take root and to flourish 
without check or hindrance. The 
large sums of money that are paid 
for long advertisements in the front 
pages of certain sporting newspapers 
by the rogues who undertake these 
‘discretionary investments,’ testify 
to the profitable nature of their 
undertaking. It is amazing that 
such swindling systems should be 
allowed to flourish in the very eye 
of the law, which virtually protects 
the swindler, and laughs in the face 
of the dupe. 

Lizzie is in a great state of ex- 
citement until Thursday morning 
arrives. 

‘I don’t exactly know what I feel 
like,’ she says on that morning; 
‘having a house to look after is so 
strange and new. This is just such 
a house as I should like to have if 
I was settled. You know what I 
mean,’ she adds, with a sharp nod 
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of her head at ‘ daddy,’ who has 
looked up at the word. 

* Married,’ he says. 

‘Yes; I can’t imagine anything 
better. Home is very beautiful.’ 

* Is Some One—Alfred—in a po- 
sition, Lizzie ?’ 

‘I don't think so ; he’s in a law- 
yer’s office. But he will be very 
rich one day.’ 

* Rich relations? Rich parents? 

‘He has no parents. He and 
Lily are orphans. Father and mo- 
ther both dead. And I’ve never 
heard him speak of rich relations. 
No; not rich that way. But he’s 
sure to have plenty of money one 
day. He is very clever. Lily says 
so too; she is very fond of him, 
and would do anything for him. 
She told me so. Come upstairs, 
daddy ; I want to show you some- 
thing.’ 

He goes upstairs with her, and 
she takes him into her bedroom. 
Everything in it is clean and fresh ; 
there are flowers on the table, and, 
the window being open, a grate- 
ful perfume steals in from the gar- 
den. 

‘ Now, look here,’ she says, and 
she opens the door of a room which 
leads into hers. But that it is 
smaller, it is the very counterpart 
of hers. 

* Now you see what I have been 
so busy about, daddy. I shall call 
this Lily’s room ; although, when 
she comes to stop with us for a few 
days now and then, I shall give her 
my room, because it is larger.’ 

‘Is she coming to stop with us, 
Lizzie ?’ 

‘I hope so; some time or other. 
Mr. Sheldrake said what a plea- 
sant thing it would be for me, and 
Alfred said so too. You don’t 
mind, daddy ? 

‘Anything pleases me that is for 
your pleasure and happiness, my 
dear.’ 

_‘Mind! she exclaims, kissing 
him, ‘ you must like Lily very, very 
VOL. XI. 
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much ; and you must like Alfred 
too.’ 

*I will try to, my dear.’ 

‘She will be here in a couple of 
hours, and Alfred is coming in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘It is unfortunate that I am not 
able to stop at home to see her, 
Lizzie ; but I will try to get back 
in time.’ 

‘Why, daddy " cries Lizzie, in a 
tone of disappointment, ‘ you are 
not going away 

‘1 must, my dear. Read this let- 
ter. I only received it this morn- 
ing.’ 

It is a letter from Con Staveley, 
desiring him to be at the office in 
London by a certain time, to talk 
over a scheme of discretionary in- 
vestments. 

* How provoking !’ exclaims Liz- 
zie, after reading the letter. ‘ And 
I have got such a nice dinner! 
Who is Con Staveley, and what are 
discretionary investments ?” 

‘Con Staveley is connected with 
Mr. Sheldrake in business ; I don’t 
know if they are partners, but I 
think so. So you see I must go; I 
am only a servant, Lizzie. And dis- 
cretionary investments are 
something you don’t understand.’ 

Lizzie dismisses the discretionary 
investments part of the subject, her 
mind being fully occupied with the 
information that Con Staveley and 
Mr. Sheldrake are partners, and 
with the fact that Con Staveley has 
written to the old man to come to 
London. She seems to find food 
for grave reflection in this turn in 
the day’s affairs. 

‘Con Staveley! she muses. ‘I 
don’t like the name. Is he nice?’ 

‘He is a man of business, my 
dear.’ 

* Ah, well,’ she says, with a queer 
look at the old man; ‘it can’t be 
helped, I suppose. You don’t think 
it strange, do you?’ 

‘I see nothing strange in it, my 
dear ; it is a matter of business.’ 
AA 
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Lizzie gives him another queer 
look, and says again she supposes 
it can’t be helped. 

‘Be home as soon as you can, 
daddy,’ she calls after him as he 
goes out of the house. 

Whatever reflections Lizzie in- 
dulges in after his departure are 
lost for the time in the pleasure she 
feels in Lily’s arrival. Lily is not 
alone ; Pollypod accompanies her. 

‘Grandfather did not like me to 
come by myself,’ she says to Lizzie, 
‘so I thought I would bring little 
Polly with me. Polly and I are 
great friends.’ 

Pollypod nods solemnly, and, 
after her usual fashion with new 
acquaintances, gazes in silence at 
Lizzie for a few seconds, and then, 
having made up her mind, raises 
her face to be kissed, and says with 
the air of an oracle, 

‘I like you!’ 

This simple statement being re- 
ceived in good faith by Lizzie, they 
become friends instantly, and Polly- 
pod, being made free of the house, 
wanders about it and the garden 
in a state of great delight, coming 
to the girls every now and then, 
‘wanting to know’ something or 
other. As for Lizzie and Lily they 
desire nothing better than to be left 
by themselves ; girls when they get 
together have so many important 
items of information to impart to 
each other, and so many confi- 
dences to exchange. The first 
thing to be done is, of course, to 
show Lily all over the house ; and 
then there is a long chat in the 
bedroom. 

‘I am so sorry daddy is not at 
home,’ says Lizzie, ‘but he was 
obliged to go to London on par- 
ticular business.’ 

The mention of daddy necessi- 
tates an explanation, for Lily has 
understood from Alfred that Lizzie 
is an orphan. 

So Lizzie tells the simple story 
of her life to her new friend, and 
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Lily listens, and sympathises, and 
admires. When Lizzie comes to the 
part which introduces Mr. Shel- 
drake’s name into the narrative, 
Lily listens more attentively, and 
yet with something of a forced and 
embarrassed air, which does not 
escape Lizzie’s observation. 

‘Must not Mr. Sheldrake be a 
kind-hearted gentleman?’ asks Liz- 
zie, keeping close watch on Lily’s 
face. ‘ He does it out of pure kind- 
ness, daddy says. You don’t often 
hear of such things.’ 

‘I have heard much good of 
him,’ replies Lily; ‘he is a great 
friend of Alfred’s. Alfred is never 
tired of speaking of him.’ 

‘ Wasn’t it kind of him,’ pursues 
Lizzie, ‘ to take me down to Hamp- 
ton Court, to meet Alfred and you ? 
He wouldn’t let Alfred know be- 
forehand, he said, “because he 
wanted to give him a pleasant sur- 
prise.’ 

‘Did Mr. Sheldrake know, then, 
that we were at Hampton Court ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; he wouldn’t have 
taken me down else.’ 

‘ How did he find out?’ muses 
Lily, a little disquieted. ‘ Alfred 
may have mentioned it to him the 
day before, and yet he seemed sur- 
prised to see us there.’ 

‘ Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree,’ inter- 
rupts Lizzie gaily, to dispel the 
cloud ; adding with a wise air, ‘ you 
don’t know men so well as I do, 
my love.’ 

She draws Lily into the garden, 
and touches a key-note to which 
she knows Lily’s nature will re- 
spond,to the exclusion of distressful 
thought. She talks of Alfred, and 
of her love for him; and they sit 
in the summer-house until Polly- 
pod comes to them, and diverts 
them from their theme. 

‘ Lily,’ says Pollypod, ‘ don’t you 
wish Felix was here ?” 

The colour mounts to Lily’s face, 
and te hide it Lily bends to Polly- 
pod, and caresses her. 
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‘And who is Felix, Polly?’ asks 
Lizzie. 

‘Felix is a gentleman; mother 
says there never was anybody as 
good as him. He bought me my 
doll. I wish I had it with me. And 
we all love him so—don’t we, Lily ? 
I love him, and mother loves him, 
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and Lily loves him, and Snap loves 
him.’ 

‘OY? says Lizzie; and that is all 
she says. But there is a great deal 
of meaning in the little word, if 
any value can be attached to the 
significant tone in which she ut- 
ters it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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I know a shady bower, 
A sweet secluded nook, 
Where many a bright-eyed flower 
Bends down to kiss the brook. 
My path lies down a hollow, 
Where rippling waters run ; 
I hope no one will follow, 
For there’s only room for one. 


But if a bonnie maiden 
(Whose name I dare not tell) 
Should, with wild flowers laden, 
Draw near my bosky dell, 
I, in a voice caressing, 
Would tell, and tell her true, 
That with a little pressing 
There might be room for two. 


I'd crown her with wild roses, 
I'd throne her on the green, 
And whilst she there reposes 
I'd kneel before my queen. 
Should any one perceive us, 
In this we’d both agree, 
We'd tell them to believe us 
There was not room for three. 
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Love is a toy, love is a bother, 
In at one eye, and out at the other. 


———_->—— 


‘A TELEGRAM for you, sir!’ 

Such was my greeting as I dis- 
mounted from my dear old Sir 
Marcus, after a very short, wet, and 
thoroughly disagreeable day with 
the X. Y. Z. My nose was red, 
and my flask, owing to my having 
met an exceedingly thirsty friend 
early in the day, was a ‘ marine.’ 
In fact I was feeling uncommonly 
cold all over, cross, and disgusted 
with the entire race of mankind— 
and every other kind—foxes in par- 
ticular. No, stay ! there was just one 
little exception ; but, as the man 
says in the play, ‘ Let that pass.’ 

So making the best of my way 
into the house, bent on a refreshing 
nip of old cognac (the governor’s 
own peculiar), I directed Charles 
to take the message to my room, 
and there wait to assist me off with 
my dripping clothes. 

I hate telegrams; don’t you? 
As a rule they are so disappointing. 
You hurriedly tear them open, an- 
ticipating so much of either sorrow 
or joy from their contents ; but the 
majority of these snares and delu- 
sions turn out very much like Hugh 
Chalcott’s celebrated and import- 
ant epistle in the third act of Ours, 
‘Take care of the mutton.’ How- 
ever, when people are particularly 
desirous of impressing you with the 
importance of a thing dear to their 
own hearts, they invariably use the 
wires instead of the post ; worldly 
beings, and wise in their genera- 
tion, they imagine that the lavish 
and somewhat ostentatious expendi- 
ture of one shilling is calculated to 
throw more weight and earnestness 


into their words than the outlay of 
the modest copper, for which the 
effigy of her most gracious Majesty 
is now everywhere purchased. 

I have been frequently taken-in 
with this description of correspond- 
ence. I remember last year re- 
ceiving a telegram, the contents of 
which ran thus: ‘ The Bobby left 
by the last train.’ For the moment 
huge misgivings rushed through my 
swollen imagination ; every evil ac- 
tion of my life, as to a drowning 
man, seemed to appear before my 
eyes, with grim regularity and vivid 
colouring ; but still I was at a loss 
to imagine what very recent mis- 
deed had been selected from the 
long catalogue which necessitated 
the departure of the ‘ Bobby by the 
last train.’ At last a very original 
idea flashed across me. I looked, 
for the first time, to see who was 
the sender of the message. 

After all, what do you think it 
was ? 

A telegram from Nathan the cos- 
tumier, informing me that he had 
sent the dress in which I was to 
sing a very favourite comic song of 
mine that evening, entitled the ‘ Po- 
liceman ;’ a song I was in the habit 
of annually singing, to the delight 
of the enthusiastic ‘ working men, 
who satisfied the exorbitant demand 
of one penny, made upon them at 
the doors of the literary institute 
of the place ; for which modest out- 
lay all their senses were to be en- 
tranced by the sound of my rich 
and noble voice, in combination 
with a host of other talent, more or 
less celebrated. 
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Ah, those penny readings! I 
often wonder how many poor souls 
I have assisted to save from the 
public-house, qr perhaps worse— 
salvation from the vendors of malt 
and other injurious liquors being, 
I believe, the chief and philan- 
thropic object for which these en- 
tertainments (?) were first instituted. 
The gratification of the small and 
puny vanities of Brown, Jones, and 
Smith had, of course, nothing what- 
ever to do with it. O, dear me, 
no! These men (B., J., and S.), 
who flattered themselves they could 
read, because they had received a 
slight education at the national 
school, and invariably attended the 
performances of the travelling and 
not over-refined circus, which an- 
nually paid a visit to the village, 
and therefrom gaining a smatter- 
ing of the dramatic art, by listening 
to the coarse and vulgar jokes of 
an exceedingly unclean cockney, 
yclept the clown, imagined they 
only required to be oxce heard and 
slightly encouraged to turn out 
Bellews, Dickenses, and goodness 
knows who else. O, those penny 
readings, which, in the majority of 
cases, afford gratification only to 
those whose vanity and conceit 
mislead them ! 

But, think I, I must not stand 
moralising here, or I shall ‘ketch 
my death’ (as my old nurse used 
to say); so doubling upstairs, I pro- 
ceeded to remove my wet clothes. 
I had taken off my coat and waist- 
coat, and was vainly struggling with 
Charles's assistance to get offmy wet 
muddy tops, when I was reminded 
of the existence of the ‘ telly’ by the 
sight of it on my table; so taking 
it up during a momentary pause in 
the aforesaid struggle, I read as 
follows : 


* From Colonel Montague, the Her- 
mitage, te Captain Northcote, the 
Limes, Hemering. 


The girls say they must have a 
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rehearsal to-night. Do come over. 
We shall expect you to dinner at 
seven. Mind, bring your kit, and 
stay the night; it is so wet and 
cold.’ 


Bang went my boot into Charles's 
face ; off went the other one. What 
a fool I had been not to open the 
message immediately on myreturn! 
There was barely time now to dress 
and catch the train. The Hermit- 
age was twenty miles off. 

*O, dolook sharp, Charles! Var- 
nish up those shoes. Here, give 
me those black-silk socks with the 
gold clocks.’ Rehearsal at the 
Hermitage for the Christmas the- 
atricals. Of course I must be off at 
once. Can’t you guesswhy? No, 
I daresay not; but 7 know why 
very well. O, Love, Love, what 
arrant asses you make of us! But 
what is there new to be said about 
you ?—nothing, literally nothing. 
And yet I thought it was all new. 
I firmly believed that no one ever 
had, would, or could feel again a// 
I felt. Ah, yes; I fear my great 
eagerness to be off was less for the 
success of the theatrical representa- 
tion than love for one dear little 
what shall I call her? I know no- 
thing half good enough. I have 
called her (to myself) every name 
under the sun and above it, from 
an ‘angel’ to a ‘little beast.’ So 
please, reader, supply the dearest 
epithet your poetic imagination can 
suggest ; but be assured of this— 
your most pet name is not half 
good enough for her. She was 
going to play a singing chamber- 
maid’s part, while I played the ex- 
ceedingly low- comedy part of a 
greengrocer in love—but in love 
with her, though—amind that little 
fact—which entirely compensated 
me for the vulgarity of the charac- 
ter I was to assume—a character I 
was otherwise morally, physically, 
and intellectually totally unfit to re- 
present. But what a success I had 
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made up my mind it should be— 
how naturally I would do it! 

‘What shall I put up in your 
bag, sir? inquired Charles, disturb- 
ing my dream. 

‘My bag—O, anything, every- 
thing,’ said I. ‘No, stay. On se- 
cond thoughts, I think I will not 
take my bag, but return by the last 
train to-night.’ 

It will pique Daisy, my Daisy, 
and will be a righteous punishment 
for her ; for didn’t I go all the way 
to her church last Sunday for the 
express purpose of gazing at her, 
and she barely looked at me once? 
To be sure, that horrid old female 
with the maroon-velvet bonnet had 
something to do with it; for did 
she not incessantly place that ugly 
old head of hers right in my line of 
sight? And when, owing to disgust- 
ing obeseness, she did sit down 
during the hymns, a horrid, nasty, 
‘vulgar little boy’ in the pew in 
front of her was immediately put 
up to stand on the seat, to enable 
him to obtain a better view of the 
pleasing aspect of affairs, and at the 
same time be more under control 
of the maternal eye. But still, by 
standing on tiptoe, kneeling down 
when the services of the church re- 
quired a standing posture, or stand- 
ing up when she ought to be kneel- 
ing down, and otherwise slightly in- 
conveniencing herself, Daisy might, 
if she had chosen, have returned 
just ove of my earnest and love-tell- 
ing glances. So I shall wo¢ take my 
bag. Perhaps it will have a salu- 
tary effect on her behaviour on the 
next occasion that I attend divine 
worship. 

Have you not often noticed—it 
is very wrong and wicked, I know 
—but Aave you not often noticed, 
that when you particularly want to 
see any one in church, a head, or 
some other equally disgusting ob- 
ject, is swre to be in the way, or you 
get shown into the worst pew in 
the church for observation ? 
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Of course it is a well-merited pun- 
ishment for thinking of such things, 
or for going to church to see any 
one or do anything but say your 
prayers and listen with rapt atten- 
tion to the devout and earnest di- 
vine, who, desirous of ‘ killing two 
birds with one stone,’ gives you his 
opinion of the past, present, and 
future of every sinner in his con- 
gregation, with a specimen of his 
own powers of endurance for an 
hour at the same time. 

But, reader, come, confess. Have 
you ever, never gone to church 
with just the passing hope that you 
might see some one or something 
there, even ifitwas only Mrs. Jones's 
last new bonnet, about which you 
had yesterday heard such glittering 
accounts from the provincial mil- 
liner? Ah, if you have—and I feel 
certain you have — you will have 
pity on me, and appreciate my 
agony of mind on that occasion. 

No, I am determined, after ma- 
ture deliberation, not to take my 
bag. 

‘Give me my greatcoat, Charles. 
How many minutes have I to catch 
the train?’ 

‘Ten, sir; and the cab is at the 
door.’ 

I hurriedly jumped into the cab, 
and then, of course, discovered 
that I had forgotten half what I 
wanted. 

‘Charles, run up-stairs for a 
pocket-handkerchief—Charles, my 
cigar-case.’ And now, just as I 
am starting, ‘Charles, Charles, my 
books, my marked play-books. I 
could not possibly go without them.’ 

I arrived at the station just in 
time for the train; and having en- 
sconced myself in the corner of a 
comfortable ‘ first smoking,’ I pro- 
ceeded, like an idiot! to indulge 
in such a dear delicious dream 
during the whole of the twenty 
miles’ ride—a mixed sort of dream, 
a sort of Christmas plum-pudding 
dream, in which every one and 
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everything seemed to have a stir— 
something between rehearsals, top- 
boots, maroon-velvet bonnets, low- 
comedy, and— Daisy; the latter 
perhaps predominating, and com- 
ing up in the shape ofa huge raisin 
at every stir. 

Arrived at my destination, I was 
greeted by the girls and the entire 
corps dramatique in the kindest 
possible way for my goodness in 
going over on such a night. Daisy 
too, as she expressed her astonish- 
ment at my appearance, really 
seemed as if she meant it, so good 
an actress was she. Little vixen! 
as if she did not know I should 
turn up; as if she did not know I 
was pining to rehearse that very 
pathetic and tender appeal to her 
young affection, wherein the green- 
grocer expresses his ardent, refined, 
and noble passion for her, accom- 
panied by the present of a white- 
heart lettuce as earnest of the same. 
Let me see ; how did it go?—‘ My 
love for yer is as green and fresh 
as this ’ere lettuce, and my ’art is 
as true! Yer wouldn’t let the mag- 
gots of despair eat at it, would yer, 
for the want of your love?’ &c. 

After a hurried but exceedingly 
cheery dinner, we all repaired to 
the little theatre, wherein we were 
destined eventually to astonish 
and excite the admiration of the 
world. What can I say about the 
rehearsal? Nothing that has not 
been said over and over again. 
Every one of course declared they 
knew their parts, and no one want- 
ed their book. And xo one did know 
their part, and every one did want 
their book. The manager altern- 
ately laughed and angered in his 
vain endeavours to put us all 
straight, in which highly praise- 
worthy intention the entire com- 
pany were, as usual, desirous of 
assisting him, each actor apparent- 
ly being better up in every one 
else’s part than his own. Then 
the ‘tragedy man’ deemed ‘low 
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thought he would have appeared 
to greater advantage in a ‘ juvenile’ 
part, and the low-comedy indi- 
vidual of course thought that, if he 
only had a chance, he would do 
tragedy ‘right up.’ Then how we 
all laughed, and what fun we had 
in those happy jolly days, gone 
for ever ! 

The rehearsal on this occasion 
was, however, got over a little ear- 
lier than usual, as I had, with a 
reproachful glance at Daisy, an- 
nounced my intention of returning 
home that night; so, as usual at 
the Hermitage after rehearsals, we 
all sat down to that most sociable 
and enjoyable of all meals, supper. 
I had noticed that Daisy had been 
somewhat low and depressed the 
whole evening (could it be at the 
thought of my not remaining at 
the Hermitage that night? O, ec- 
static idea!) ; so, by an exceedingly 
masterly manceuvre of mine, in 
which—dare I hope it !—I was as- 
sisted by her, I managed to cut 
out the ‘ utility’ man, whose design 
was apparent, and pushing aside 
the ‘first old man,’ succeeded in 
taking my seat next to her, just as 
the ‘ heavy villain’ of the company 
had shown his evident intention of 
doing exactly the same thing. 

During supper, I discovered that 
Daisy’s dejection arose simply from 
the want of a ‘ brace of partridges’ 
—not for herself, but for a poor 
protégée of hers who was very ill. 
All the men staying at the house 
had been out shooting that day; 
but, owing to the birds being wild, 
so they said, not a single partridge 
had been bagged, greatly to Daisy’s 
disappointment, whoofcourse knew 
nothing of the fact of the men hav- 
ing confined themselves to the 
covers and longtails all day. 

I of course commiserated with 
her in my tenderest and most se- 
ductive manner ; expressed my re- 
gret that I had not been there: I 
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would have shot her the coveted 
birds. At which—shall I confess 
it?—she laughed! The very idea 
of a ‘low comedy’ man being able 
to shoot was really too much for 
her. Well, supper progressed, and 
we sat and chatted and chaffed for 
some time; and I do not know how 
it happened, but I was horrified to 
hear the hour strike at which I 
ought to have been at the station 
on my road home. What was to 
be done now? ‘There were no 
means of getting home that night, 
except by driving, and on such a 
night it was useless to attempt it. 
So, after a consultation, it was 
unanimously resolved that I must 
sleep there. The Colonel kindly 
undertook my outfit for the night, 
while Daisy of course made some 
very impertinent remark about the 
loan of a nightcap, but I forget ex- 
actly what she said. 

‘What a pity,’ said Daisy, ‘ that 
you have not your gun and shoot- 
ing-clothes with you, as to-morrow 
is a great day with the farmers ; in 
fact, every one in the house is go- 
ing out shooting, myself included. 
My greengrocer might then have 
had a chance of proving the sin- 
cerity of his affection by bringing 
me home the brace of partridges 
I want so much, a feat none of 
the party could accomplish for 
me to-day; but, I fear, to expect 
a low comedian to shoot well would 
be expecting too great things of 
him.’ 

‘There, Johnny my boy; there 
is a challenge for you!’ said Souther- 
ton, leader of our orchestra. 

‘ A challenge I accept most readi- 
ly,’ said I; ‘and though I have no 
correct clothes with me, I can at 
least keep up my character as a 
low comedian by shooting in those 
I have on at this moment, and I 
have no doubt the Colonel will 
complete my equipment by the loan 
of a gun.’ 

‘What! go out in your evening 
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clothes,’ said Daisy, ‘into the wet 
woods! If you do that, you will, I 
fear, have to give up your present 
role, and assume a tragic part, for 
your premature decease will be the 
inevitable and lamentable result.’ 
And there was just a tinge of in- 
terest in her tone, perhaps occasion- 
ed by the thought of the awful cold, 
or even worse, that I was sure to 
suffer from afterwards. 

‘Fancy Northcote, in white tie, 
patent-leather shoes, and black-silk 
socks, among your heavy ploughs 
and thick covers, Colonel,’ said 
Onslow. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘that is exactly 
what you will see; for I assure you 
I mean to go out shooting to-mor- 
row in precisely the same costume 
that you see me in at this present 
moment, and I will tell you what 
more I am determined on: I mean 
to accomplish what none of you 
swells could do here to-day, and 
bring Miss Montague home a brace 
of partridges of my own shooting.’ 

Ah, how I was repaid for this 
last remark by such a look from 
Daisy! Ah, surely it was a look 
of just a little bit of love at last— 
could it really be so? 

All night I lay restlessly tossing 
about, and could get no sleep. 
Was it the excitement of the re- 
hearsal? the thought of the mor- 
row and all that depended on it? 
—or was it, was it, the supper? 
—or— Daisy’s eyes ? or was it—O 
ridiculous idea !—my foreign night- 
shirt? ‘The Colonel was a little 
man, a very little man, with a very 
short body and very short arms ; 
now I was six feet high, and had 
his night-shirt! The night was in- 
tensely cold, and tuck up my legs 
as I would, or endeavour to length- 
en the garment by savage struggles 
to pull it down, it was still only a 
short night-shirt. Can you not 
guess the rest, and realise the po- 
sition ? though, for your comfort’s 
sake, I trust that you have never 
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been placed in a similar predica- 
ment. If you are ever so situated 
again, take my advice, from the 
experience of that awful night—get 
up, and put on your trousers ; you 
will derive the greatest comfort 
from it, to say nothing of the clas- 
sically- picturesque appearance it 
gives you—then, turn in again, and 
never mind what anybody says, for 
you are perhaps, like me, only a 
low-comedy man after all. How- 
ever, the coldest of nights, like the 
shortest of night-shirts, as I found 
to my cost, has an end, and this 
particular one terminated as most 
nights usually do—in morning. O, 
such a morning !—one of those 
driving nasty wet days peculiar to 
our charming English Novembers. 

After having dressed myself with 
particular care, exactly as I had 
appeared at dinner the night before, 
I made my way to the breakfast- 
room, where of course, as you may 
imagine, the chaff was great at my 
really unexpected appearance; but 
greater still was the excitement 
when I left the hall-door with my 
borrowed breech-loader, accom- 
panied by the remainder of the 
party, on our way to Brokes Wood, 
where it had been settled we were 
to meet the assembled farmers for 
the day’s sport. 

Never shall I forget the honest 
yeomen’s faces when they caught 
sight of me. Astonishment and 
wonder were evidently their first 
sensations ; then, tittering and 
laughter, with praiseworthy endeav- 
ours to subdue it, for of course they 
knew nothing of the joke; then, 
whispered questions among them- 
selves: Who could the Colonel 
have got hold of? What could I 
be? &c. 

But here let me tell you that 
shooting had been a passion with 
me all my life, and I was deemed 
a very fair shot indeed by those 
who knew me. However, I was de- 
termined to carry out the joke 
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to the full extent; so whenever 
a hare, rabbit, or other object pre- 
sented itself, off went my gun any- 
how ; sometimes into the air, and 
fired from my hips, to the intense 
amusement of the old tenants, who 
thought they had got hold of quite 
a cockney. 

How well I remember my state 
and feelings on emerging from the 
first cover, one sleeve quite gone 
and the other torn, my white tie 
no longer white, every button off 
my waistcoat, and my shoes and 
socks a pulp; and this disastrous 
state of things was completed on 
my endeavouring to get over the 
wattle and wet ditch, which sepa- 
rated the cover from a field of 
turnips; for here my nether gar- 
ments caught up, and at that mo- 
ment I slipped and fell sprawling 
into the ditch. Now, the wattle 
fence being stronger than the cloth, 
it was evident the latter had to 
succumb, so the result was, a beau- 
tiful rent down the rear of my right 
leg. It would be useless to try and 
describe all I suffered; all the 
laughter and chaff that greeted me 
at every corner. But I waded man- 
fully through the wet turnips to the 
next cover, into which we now 
plunged; but no sooner were we in 
it than I heard a loud ‘Mark? 
from some one, and on looking 
well ahead I saw a brace of part- 
ridges going away like steam from 
the low-cut wood, miles out of 
shot of any one. However, I was 
now fully on the gui-vive, and no- 
ticed that they seemed to turn back 
after leaving the wood, apparently 
with the intention of making for the 
turnips we had just quitted. Well, 
on we struggled through the cover 
with varying success. ‘ Mark cock!’ 
‘’Ware hen!’ bang, whistling for 
the retrievers, &c., were the sounds 
that continually greeted my ears, 
until the end of the wood was 
reached, where we all simultaneous- 
ly stopped; for the cover had been 
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thick, and the walking hard and 
fast, so we were all pretty well 
pumped. I, however, ventured to 
remark, in the humblest tone of 
voice, that I thought the brace of 
birds we had seen in the wood had 
gone back to the turnips ; a remark 
which elicited a loud guffaw from 
every one, for what cou/d | possibly 
know of the matter? 

‘They’m be in anoother parish 
by this time, bless y’ life,’ said one. 

But the Colonel, seeing the chaff 
getting fast and furious, and, I sup- 
pose, fancying it was a little too 
much for my feelings, gave the word 
* Forward ! 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I should very 
much like to go back after those 
birds, if I might take that red setter 
of yours with me, Colonel.’ 

*O, with all my heart, North- 
cote,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ but I as- 
sure you it is no use. However, 
you will be sure to meet the lunch, 
and, as it is a little drier overhead, 
perhaps the ladies also; they will 
come by the path out of the first 
cover we went into; so mind you 
don’t lose yourself !’ 

Having obtained this permis- 
sion, off I started with the red dog, 
which with difficulty I persuaded 
to accompany me, my wretched 
and unsportsmanlike appearance, I 
suppose, being so fearfully against 
me. However, I got him to the 
bottom of the turnips, determined 
to give him the wind, which was 
blowing down them, and not wish- 
ing to lose the slightest chance. I 
buttoned up what little remained 
of my tail-coat, wiped away the 
drops of misty rain from my eyes 
and hair, put in two fresh cart- 
ridges, and proceeded to work the 
field in the most artistic manner, 
not leaving ten yards uncovered. 

Yes, the dog has them, I think ; 
he is surely drawing on them. Ah! 
I thought that red dog was a good 
one; see how steady he is; yet 
he does not seem to have quite 
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made up his mind about it: are 
there two lots of birds, or what is 
it? Ah, no! that is the real thing 
at last; no mistaking that stiff tail, 
that calm though intent look on his 
face. But just at this moment the 
luncheon appears emerging from 
the wood, and—yes, the ladies and 
—Daisy! 

Now, thought I, is my chance ; 
this is luck. So holding up my 
hand to them, as a signal to remain 
where they were and keep quiet, I 
cautiously followed the dog—now a 
dead point again—and up got a 
bird straight in front of me, about 
forty yards off. Bang went my gun, 
and down fell the bird stone dead. 
But no sooner had I fired than the 
other bird got up wild on my left 
rear, quite seventy yards off. Bang 
went the other barrel, and down he 
fell; but, O horror! I could see 
him (the turnips being very bare 
just there); he was a runner, and 
was making for the wood. Off I 
started, in a most unsportsmanlike 
manner, in pursuit, and, after an ex- 
citing chase, just managed to pounce 
on him as he reached the edge of 
the wood. This last exertion, how- 
ever, proved too much for the 
strength of the fewremaining shreds 
that held my soiled and tattered 
clothes together, and I was indeed 
a pitiful sight ; but I had succeeded 
in my object, so what did I care? 
Going back through the turnips, 
I picked up the dead bird, and 
had the greatest happiness in pre- 
senting Daisy with the brace there 
and then. I really believe that that 
was the happiest moment of my 
life. Daisy did not say much, but 
she looked all I wanted; so after a 
refreshing drink from the luncheon- 
basket, off I started at the double 
to the house, where—conceive my 
delight at finding Charles and my 
portmanteau! ‘This was Daisy’s 
thoughtful kindness, for she had 
telegraphed for him. I do not 
think I ever enjoyed a dinner, and 
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the rehearsal afterwards, more than 
I did that night; for I think you 
will confess the chaff was now a 
little on my side. And then at 
supper Daisy promised me, dear 
little soul! that the assumed love of 
the greengrocer should not merely 
be in fun for one night only, but 
that we would start together in a 
real and original play, guéfe our 
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own, on life’s stage, to end only 
when ‘death do us part.’ And the 
play, dear reader, turned out to be 
a comedy, with a considerable dash 
of the ‘low’ about it, and into which 
‘tragedy’ has never yet dared to 
present his ugly face. And once a 
year, on one particular day in No- 
vember, Daisy and I dine off @ 
brace of partridges. 
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XIIL MADELINE., 


© SHE lovéd much.’ 


Such was the legend sweet 


That circled her in Magdala of yore, 

Who, dearest, thine expressive title bore ; 
And O, to shadow forth thyself how meet ! 
She sits beside the Loving Master’s feet, 


She laves them with her tears and golden tresses, 
And every act of after-life expresses 
How like she was to Him she came to greet. 
Tradition names her sinner. We as saint 
Know her alone, in page of Holy Writ, 
As one who joyed with Him, her love, to sit ; 
As one whom every artist learns to paint, 
Filled with a love unswerving and ne’er faint, 
Ready to suffer every earthly loss, 
First at the tomb, as last beside the cross : 
Thrice blest a love like hers, that knows no earthly taint! 
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ANTICIPATING Goldsmith’s _ oft- 
quoted line, the unknown inventor 
of croquet might have said, as the 
highest commendation of his work, 
that it was a game 

‘ For bashful swains and whisp'ring lovers 

made,’ 

To enjoy it thoroughly, the player 
must do anything and everything 
but play. I hold, indeed, that one 
of its rules ought to be: No player 
who does not chat, flirt, or make 
love during the progress of the 
game shall be allowed to continue 
in it, but shall be held to be ignor- 
ant of its first principle. Flat heresy 
this, in the ears of croquet-maniacs, 
I know; but expressing, if you 
please, the frank opinion of what 
any experienced reporter would be 
perfectly justified in describing as 
a ‘large and influential majority.’ 
Therefore, speaking as I do, well 
within the rights of an always-to-be- 
respected majority, I do not feel 
called upon to offer any sort of 
apology for the fact that, at Mrs. 
Somerweather’s latest lawn-party, 
at which croquet was played for 
several consecutive hours, persist- 
ently if not enthusiastically, not a 
single ‘scientific player’ was pre- 
sent; at all events, I can safely 
certify that not one of them ex- 
hibited the slightest inclination or 
capacity for playing the game scien- 
tifically. And I distinctly remem- 
ber how glad we all were that it 
was so. Looking back to the oc- 
casion, I have at this moment not 
the least doubt in my mind that, 
had any specially ill-gifted individu- 
als been in that particular assem- 
blage, their sense of the demands of 
the game would have been outraged 


infinitely, and their suffering might 
even have become Dantesque in 
its intensity, without evoking the 
least sympathy or recognition. I 
confess I myself never saw the 
shining hours of a bright summer’s 
afternoon more studiously ‘ improv- 
ed,’ by which I mean, so great an 
amount of delightful innocent flirt- 
ation and serious love-making got 
through in so brief a space. 
Parties at the Somerweathers’ are 
always delightful ; but this particu- 
lar lawn-party will be remembered 
by at least half a dozen couples 
as long as pleasant memories are 
worth recalling. It is a matter of 
course that people who get a repu- 
tation for giving ‘ delightful parties’ 
must be themselves delightful. ‘The 
Somerweathers are eminently de- 
lightful hosts. Their pleasure is the 
pleasure of their guests, and it is 
absolutely certain that they are 
never left unpaid for their charm- 
ing hospitality. I declarethe thought 
of the pair strongly impels me to 
sketch them here, if for no other 
reason than to encourage others. 
Mrs. Somerweather is a little plump 
woman, as fresh as an opening rose, 
and as simple and natural in her 
beauty as a spring violet; a de- 
scription of her which entirely satis- 
fies my mind, though I can imagine 
it may fail to convey equally precise 
ideas to the mind of anybody not 
knowing the lady as well as I do, 
and, moreover, not having the ad- 
vantage of seeing her with my ad- 
miring eyes. Somerweather is one 
of the best fellows breathing, and 
you might poll a whole county 
without coming upon a man so 
universala favourite with women, or 
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half so chivalrously fond of them. 
He, I know, married absolutely for 
love, and for my own part, I would 
disbelieve any one who affirmed, 
even on oath before my Lord Pen- 
zance, that he had ever for a single 
moment regretted having done so. 
His wife, | am equally sure, loves 
him with all her heart, honours him 
with all her might, and—seeing him 
so very great a favourite with the 
women about him—is just a little, 
the very tiniest bit, jealous of him. 
Not half enough, understand me, 
to give either herself or him a mo- 
ment’s serious pain or uneasiness ; 
but just as much as she can tell 
him, with a laugh on her lips and 
her eyes as bright as ever they are 
or can be. 

‘What are all the women on 
earth to me while I love you / he 
will say to her. 

To which, with a kiss, she an- 
swers—enough assured to indulge 
in a little touch of happy banter: 

* Agreed; but that does not pre- 
vent—’ 

‘What, for example?’ he asks. 

‘ Several things.’ 

* Besides several other things ?” 

* Exactly.’ 

On which he gives her back her 
kiss, and both laugh right merrily. 

Though nota brunette as to com- 
plexion, Mrs. Somerweather has 
dark-brown hair, light green-brown 
eyes, shaded bynearly black lashes; 
and her belief is, that if ever trouble 
comes to her, in regard to her hus- 
band’s liking for any other woman, 
that other woman will inevitably 
be a d/onde; and it does not shake 
her conviction in the least when 
Somerweather assures her that his 
preference is unalterably fixed on 
‘black women.’ Now, at the lawn- 
party I have spoken of, the pretti- 
est girl present was Miss Renvil, 
a very blonde of blondes; and, 
haunted by her fatalistic belief, 
Mrs. Somerweather, do what she 
would, could not refrain from close- 
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ly watching the bearing of her hus- 
band towards this young lady. To 
my eyes, two things appeared as 
plain as the clear blue sky over the 
whole party: that Somerweather 
was extremely taken with Miss 
Renvil, and never for a moment 
thought of concealing the fact, any 
more than I, or anybody else of 
the party who looked admiringly 
on the charming girl, would have 
thought of doing. Mrs. Somer- 
weather saw with her own eyes, 
however; and her conclusions and 
mine were not the same. It does 
not matter under what circum- 
stances I overheard the following 
conversation. 

* You really appear to be greatly 
impressed by Miss Renvil,’ remarks 
Mrs. Somerweather. 

‘More than impressed,’ replies 
Somerweather ; ‘I am_ greatly 
charmed with her. Aren’t you?’ 

‘There may not be exactly the 
same reasons for me to be charmed 
with her.’ 

‘Precisely the same,—because 
she’s charming.’ 

‘We don’t see out of the same 
eyes.’ 

‘ Comparison would be all in my 
disfavour, obviously,’ says Somer- 
weather, with a gallant bow. 

‘A very pretty compliment; but 
a pity to waste it on your wife, is 
it not ?” 

‘It is wasted only if she declines 
to accept it.’ 

‘ And affords a tolerably strong 
proof of vanity if she does not,’ 
returns Mrs. Somerweather, half 
laughing, and a little in spite of 
herself. 

‘The composition of a pretty 
woman’s character would not be 
complete without having in it a 
grain or two of vanity,’ he says. 

* Men say that,’ she retorts. 

‘ Because they are men, and be- 
ing so, are more just to her than 
she is to herself.’ 

‘If they would be less just, and 
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more a good many other things, 
how much happier they would 
sometimes make her!’ She half 
believed this, but only half. 

‘ Stone-blind to the merits of all 
women but one, for example.’ 

‘ As they expect her to be tc the 
merits of all men—but one.’ 

‘Not ifthey are reasonable men.’ 

‘All men are reasonable; it’s 
their chief fault.’ 

‘But least objectionable when 
their reasoning coincides with that 
of their wives ? 

‘ And most to be admired when 
not used at all.’ 

‘Might I venture to ask,’ says 
Somerweather, with a smile, ‘ what 
is the particular use of candles that 
are never to be lighted ?’ 

‘It may be pleasanter sometimes 
to sit in the dark,’ she replies 
pertly. 

‘Certainly ; but none the less 
pleasant for the proximity of a bell- 
handle, to enable one to ring for 
lights whenever looking at nothing 
ceases to be amusing.’ 

‘Men don’t “look at nothing” 
half enough,’ she replies, with a 
sharp little side nod of the head. 

‘ Generally too much to please 
their wives, when it takes the form 
of a pretty young visitor.’ 

‘It is very well for them to call 
it “nothing,” in that case.’ 

‘Better than to call it “ some- 
thing,” I fancy.’ 

‘Not if it really is something,’ 
cries Mrs. Somerweather quickly. 

‘I make exactly that reserva- 
tion,’ replies he. 

‘You'll not deny that you’ve 
* looked” a good deal at Miss Ren- 
vil this afternoon ? 

‘Of course you don’t mean 
rudely ?’ he asks archly. 

‘No; I mean admiringly.’ 

*I looked at her, my love, with 
very great admiration—as I think 
most others of the party have 
done.’ 

‘I am not interested in what 
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anybody else may have done,’ she 
says, slightly warming in the fray. 
‘Your admiration may, perhaps, 
have exceeded that of her other 
admirers.’ 

‘Possibly; I have not compared 
notes.’ 

There is a little pause, during 
which she looks inquiringly in his 
face, which is calm and has its 
habitual look of half-smiling gra- 
vity. He purposely keeps his eyes 
from meeting hers. Suddenly, as 
if with a plunge, she resumes the 
broken course of their conversa- 
tion. . 

‘To speak plainly,’ she says, 
‘you have fallen in love with Miss 
Renvil ? 

‘Very much,’ he answers, quite 
freely. 

‘ And you say that to me, with- 
out gracing the confession by even 
so much as a moment’s hesitation ? 

‘The most graceful way of an- 
swering a question quickly put is 
to answer it quickly,’ he replies. 

‘You confess—you love Miss 
Renvil?’ she demands with short 
breath. 

‘Like a daughter,’ he answers 
gravely. 

‘Somebody else’s daughter — 
that’s understood.’ 

* Not quite clearly; I meant, 
like a daughter of my own,’ he 
says. 

*O, pray don’t!’ she cries. ‘Miss 
Renvil is turned one-and-twenty, 
and you are not yet two-and-thirty.’ 

‘Please observe how gray I’m 
getting.’ 

* Doesn’t in the least mend your 
case; “ elders” bore bad characters 
before yesterday.’ She can hardly 
help smiling herself as she says 
this. Somerweather laughs hearti- 
ly. ‘Besides,’ she continues, not 
to be diverted by any means from 
the point at issue, ‘7’ not much 
over twenty.’ 

‘ Not much over eight-and-twen- 
ty, that is to say,’ he remarks. 








*At all events, I shall not be 
thirty for a long time to come.’ 

‘ Probably—not for three or four 
years, at least, with the absolute 
security that the registry of your 
birth will not at any time confront 
you, either at evening parties or at 
morning Calls.’ 

‘It is not a question of my age, 
however,’ she says, determined to 
give no unnecessary latitude to the 
discussion, ‘ but of your confessed 
love for Miss Renvil. I am really 
to understand, then, that you love 
her ? 

‘Excuse me, my darling,’ he 
says, with quite a forensic air; ‘ but 
I fail to understand you completely. 
In saying “ you love her,” do you 
state a belief, or ask a question ?” 

‘ Both.’ 

‘ Extremely feminine as to me- 
thod, but not logical: sentence 
first, inquiry afterwards ; execution 
—some other time. Hush, dear! 
Here comes Frank Chester, who 
has just told me that he is engaged 
to her.’ 

‘To—to—Lottie Renvil ! 

Somerweather, as it were, snatch- 
es her up from the garden-seat on 
which they have been conversing, 
and carries her out of ear-shot of 
Frank Chester and his friend Spaid- 
ing, who lounge by at the mo- 
ment. 

Frank Chester is a manly, hand- 
some young fellow, a lieutenant in 
the Guards, and will be a baronet 
if he outlives his father. Dick 
Spalding is a banker's son; and I 
have heard it confidently asserted 
of him, that he is by no means such 
a fool as he looks; which I believe 
does not overstate the case in his 
behalf. As they come up to the 

seat vacated by the Somerweathers, 
they are in full swing of chat, but 
the first words I catch are spoken 
by Spalding. 

‘ By Jove, you've regularly taken 
away my breath!’ he cries. 

* Hurt you much ?’ asks Frank. 
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‘I fancy I shall recover—with 
time and care,’ replies Dick Spald- 
ing, laughing. 

‘Don’t hurry the cure, whatever 
you do ; you might after all prefer 
not to recover, you know.’ 

‘A thousand thanks for the sug- 
gestion. But, I say, old fellow, you 
in love! 

‘At least, don’t be abusive, if 
you can’t be accurate,’ remarks 
Frank; ‘7 never said I was in 
love !’ 

‘Well, then, we'll say you are 
not in love.’ 

‘No, I sha’n’t,’ says Frank, ‘ but 
you ray, if the tranquillity of your 
too-expansive soul requires you to 
make any such momentous state- 
ment.’ 

The two burst into a peal of 
good-humoured laughter, which is 
broken by Spalding with : 

‘ But, I say, Frank, tell us about 
her. Is she pretty?’ 

To which cuestion Frank an- 
swers : 

‘ Awfully ? 

‘Has she got any tin?” 

‘ Lots.’ 

‘ Engaged—really engaged, you 
know?’ 

‘The tin?’ 

‘What a fellow you are! I mean 
the girl, of course.’ 

‘Ten deep—for the remainder 
of the season.’ 

‘But, I say, you know what I 
mean.’ 

‘Exactly ; that’s just what 7 
mean.’ 

Again they have a hearty laugh, 
and again Spalding comes to the 
charge. 

“Come, I say, old fellow,’ he 
cries, ‘no humbug! What’s she 
like ? 

‘ Herself — strikingly! answers 
Frank, with pretended confidence. 

‘I’m not surprised at all,’ says 
Spalding. 

‘I don’t know whether you ought 
not to be,’ remarks Frank senten- 
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tiously, ‘taking fashion into ac- 
count, and the influences of cos- 
metical science.’ 

‘But, out of her paint—if she 
paints ; and out of her dyes—if she 
dyes ?” 

‘I can assure you she is then 
more particularly—herself.’ 

‘At such special moments, is she 
fat ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Thin ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Then she must be—’ 

‘You've guessed it,’ cries Frank, 
‘ an heiress ! 

* But, hang it! that doesn’t tell 
me what she’s like in appearance,’ 

‘T’ll tell you, then: a woman, if 
you press me for extreme accuracy 
of description; a rose, if metaphor 
is more congenial to your mind.’ 

‘A red rose or a white ?—there 
happens to be a difference between 
them, I suddenly remember ?’ asks 
Spalding. 

‘ Precisely the kind of difference 
there is between the young lady in 
question and all other young ladies 
in question. I hope all your doubts 
are now solved, and your perturbed 
spirit set at rest for several consecu- 
tive minutes.’ 

‘Overwhelmed with obligation, 
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my dear fellow. I shall now be 
able to recognise her easily among 
ten thousand.’ 

‘Heiresses dien entendre: yow ll no 
doubt frequently find yourself sur- 
rounded by the exact number re- 
quired for the experiment. May 
you succeed as well in everything 
you take in hand! Come and share 
a cooling drink with me, before 
dying happy and respected by all 
who don’t know you as well as I 
do.’ 

They go on towards the house, 
their jolly laughter ringing over the 
lawn like music. They are hardly 
out of my sight before my eyes 
rest upon a truly delightful picture: 
Mrs. Somerweather approaches in 
company with Miss Renvil, and— 
which is what makes the group 
most of all charming in my eyes— 
Mrs. Somerweather’s arm lovingly 
encircles the waist of the handsome 
blonde. 1 only hear these few words 
spoken by Mrs. Somerweather; but 
they are enough to tell me that the 
gathering cloud has altogether gone 
out of the sky of her happiness : 

‘Will you ever be able to forgive 
me, dear, and forget my folly?’ 

Miss Renvil’s sole answer—the 
best she could make, I think—is a 
hearty and affectionate kiss, 
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Ir it does any earthly good to you 
To know that I am suffering miseries, 

I'll wear my clothes the livelong night all through ; 
I'll bear the rain, the snow, the nipping breeze. 


But if you do of seem to care about it, 

I'll just defer my torture for the present ; 
Since you can get on just as well without it, 

And to me really such things are not pleasant. 











PART I. 
CHAPTER L. 
THE VICAR, 

Ir was a wild evening in October 
1805, when the Rev. Sampson Tem- 
ple sat thinking in front of a blaz- 
ing wood fire, in the parlour-kitchen 
of the Vicarage of Stackpool, in 
Hampshire. He was an old, a very 
old man, of a tall commanding 
figure, and piercing gray eyes. He 
wore heavy hob-nailed boots and 
spatterdashes, both of which were 
covered with mud; a rough thick 
coat of black frieze ; and a yellow 
uncombed flaxen wig, which seemed 
to have weathered as many winters 
as the head on which it rested. The 
whole figure of the man, as he sat 
there in the ruddy light of the fire, 
gave one the idea of an iron resolute 
will, and strong animal courage, in a 
frame of almost giant proportions. 

He belonged to a class of coun- 
try parsons who have now all but 
ceased to exist. To judge by his 
dress, you might have well taken 
him for the bailiff or the squire of 
the parish, or the parish doctor ; 
but never for the Vicar. 

Vicar he was, however, and Vicar 
he had been for nearly sixty years, 
some people said longer ; and Vi- 
car, he said, he meant to be for 
some years to come. The parish 
clerk vowed he had passed his 
eighty-fifth year ; the Squire’s son, 
who waited for the living, declared 
he was a hundred and fifty. Samp- 
son himself, who alone knew, never 
alluded to his exact age, and by 
no dint of catechising could it be 
got from him. The Doctor had 
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tried it ; Foxey the lawyer had tried 
it; most of the members of the 
Stackpool Club had tried it; but 
all in vain. They tried to wheedle 
it out of the old man by being 
funny, by being serious, by intro- 
ducing the subject of longevity, 
sudden death, and strength of con- 
stitution ; but the Vicar either evad- 
ed or defied his questioners, and 
his age was a mystery. 

To see him striding across the 
Squire’s meadows, gun in hand, on 
a fine autumn morning, you would 
judge him to be a man of fifty; old 
men in thevillage talked ofhis being 
aman when they were children. Al- 
together, Sampson was a mystery. 
His flock feared him: he preached 
stern hard Calvinism, and believed 
what he preached. He gave hard 
knocks, not only on the pulpit- 
cushion, but at the heads of the 
parish: he rebuked the Squire for 
locking up his corn in time of bad 
harvests; castigated the Doctor for 
torturing the stomachs of the poor 
with scanty allowances of medicine ; 
and denounced all dealings with 
the law, and especially in Stack- 
pcol, as grave sin. He preached 
a sermon on scribes and lawyers, 
hypocrites, which Foxey vowed was 
aimed personally at him. And yet, 
though his whole parish feared the 
Vicar, they all liked him. 

He was a widower, with one 
child, a daughter, named Diana. 
How she came to have such a hea- 
thenish name, the Vicar said he 
could never tell. But he might 
have told, if he would; for his 
young wife, then in the pride of 
her strength and beauty, ruled 
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Sampson in body and mind. His 
will was hers, simply hers, in all 
things. She had just read a novel, 
of which Diana was the heroine; 
and her daughter should be a he- 
roine too, she said. 

So the girl was christened Diana 
by the Vicar’s own hand ; and 
within a year her mother died of 
fever, and left the poor Vicar to rule 
his parish and nurse his daughter 
as he himself thought fit. 

He mourned for his wife bitterly ; 
but no living soul ever beheld his 
tears. 

And when a year of sorrow had 
passed, he seemed to revive; but 
he was an altered man. Before 
this, affable, kind, and gentle; 
now, iron, cold, and resolute in 
speech and manner. ‘ My child 
is called Diana,’ said the Vicar ; 
‘but she shall grow up no silly 
piece of affectation—no miss of 
millinery and mincing steps. She 
shall learn grammar like a boy, 
and learn to walk, and ride, and 
hunt, if she pleases.’ 

He not only said this, but for 
twenty years he kept his word; 
educating her himself, and keeping 
her aloof from all female society. 
The result may be easily guessed. 

What he said of her now, at the 
time of this story, was most true 
* Her only fault is, that she is not a 
boy.’ 

She grew up to be a bold, clever 
young woman, of little real polish; 
mingling freely in all conversation 
with gentlemen, and quizzing wo- 
mankind unmercifully, especially 
when they put on any airs of refine- 
ment. 

Such, in brief, was the Vicar of 
Stackpool, and such is a faint out- 
line of his daughter. 

Meanwhile, as he sits by the 
blazing wood fire, let us ramble 
as far as the Royal Oak, where, 

in the centre of the village, we 
shall find, close at hand, in the 
ball-room of that loyal hostelry, a 
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company of choice spirits, the 
Stackpool Club, drinking strong 
ale and smoking long pipes of 
clay. Dinner is over; ‘ His Ma- 
jesty’ has been drunk, with nine 
times nine; with a groan for the 
French, who have just suffered 
utter defeat at Trafalgar. 

The members are full of beer, 
but not quarrelsome. ‘Their talk . 
is rather Babel-like, but, as yet, 
polite. Two gentlemen are betting 
freely on which of two candles 
will last the longest ; the certainty 
being that, before the death of 
either. candle, the eyes of both 
gentlemen will be utterly unable 
to distinguish the candles from the 
fire. 

But two others, the Doctor and 
the Squire, have got to their fa- 
vourite topic—the age of Samp- 
son Temple. The company gene- 
rally are taunting the Doctor, and 
saying that he fears to call at the 
vicarage and try to discover the 
problem. He is not in a state to 
be taunted, and yet has scarcely 
pluck enough to make the attempt. 
But, at last, some home-thrust 
pricks him so smartly, that he 
vows he will not only go, but go 
then and there. 

The Squire coolly answers, 

‘Till bet you five to two you 
don’t.’ 

‘Done? The bet was booked. 

Mr. Richard Purvis, when he 
got into the open air, felt staggered 
at what he had undertaken to do. 
The cool night-breeze and a dash 
or two of rain completely sobered 
him to the reality and difficulty of 
the task; and the more he pon- 
dered, the more discouraging 
seemed the weather and more 
hopeless his journey. 

But what was he to do? 

He could not possibly go back 
to the club, and endure all their 
bitter jeering and condolences at 
his cowardice ; whilst, if he failed, 

his reception would be scarcely 
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less intolerable. But one point 
remained perfectly clear to him— 
that he most certainly could not 
afford to lose two pounds on any 
such idle folly. His wife Dorothy 
would give him no rest this side 
of Christmas, if she heard of it. 
Therefore go on he must. 

As he came to this final deter- 
mination, he suddenly found that 
he had reached the house of his 
old friend the Vicar. The ruddy 
fire was blazing on the hearth, and 
in front of it still sat the strong 
erect form of Sampson Temple. 
The Doctor could discern the well- 
known figure even from the garden- 
gate. 

He gave himself no time for far- 
ther hesitation, but, boldly knock- 
ing at the door, was at once ad- 
mitted. 

‘Ha, Doctor!’ was the old man’s 
greeting, ‘what brings you out at 
such an hour, on such a rough 
night as this? But, be it what it 
may, sit thee down, man, sit thee 
down. Why, your hand shakes ; 
what ails you? Been taking a dose 
of your own physic ? 

*O, no, Vicar!’ was the hurried 
reply. ‘No physic for me. I 
merely called in, while passing, to 
ask if there was any news stirring 
since last week’s despatch.’ 

‘Nota scrap, not a morsel, that’s 
worth heeding. How is the wife, 
Doctor ?” 

‘Well, thank ye, Vicar—very 
well.’ 

Here there came a pause in the 
dialogue. ‘The Vicar, lost in 
thought, gazed at the fire; whilst 
his guest, ill at ease, not knowing 
how he should bring about his 
intended attack, or w shat topic of 
conversation to start next, fidgeted 
on his chair, but said nothing. At 
last, in utter despair, he exclaimed, 

‘It has been a fine day, Mr. 
Temple.’ 

This was rather a hapless re- 
mark, as, during the greater part 
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of the day, it had been a storm of 
wind and rain. 

The Vicar made no reply for a 
moment ; but then, turning sharply 
round, he exclaimed, 

‘Doctor, you never came in 
here at eight o’clock of a winter’s 
night to tell me that wind and rain 
make a fine day Purvis ? 
You might just as well say that 
aloes and assafcetida make a cool 
summer drink.’ 

No reply, but several stammer- 
ing attempts at an explanation fol- 
lowed. 

‘Make a clean breast of it, 
Doctor; what did ye come seek- 
ing? Aught that I can do for an 
old friend ?—say but the word.’ 

*O, no, Vicar; I have no fa- 
vour to ask, indeed. But will you 
allow me, as an old friend, to ask 
one question ?” 

‘Certainly, man: ask away.’ 

‘ Well, my dear friend, the ques- 
tion I wished to ask was whether 
our excellent Vicar had reached his 
eighty-fifth or eighty-sixth year? 

*Is that all?’ was the slow and 
measured reply ; ‘ are you sure that 
is all?’ 

‘O, quite so ; all indeed, I assure 
rou.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Apothecary, before I 
answer it, allow me, sir, to ask you 
a question—/s your excellent Vi- 
car in his eighty-fifth or cighty-sixth 
year, eh ?—pray, sir, what business 
is that of yours? I am not yet as 
old as old Parr, nor so young as to 
be catechised like a child.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ began the 
alarmed Doctor, ‘my dear friend, 
I had not the least intention of 
saying anything to—’ 

‘ Then why didn’t you hold your 
tongue? I recommend you, the 
next time you have no intention 
of saying anything, to remain silent. 
That’s the only plan for carrying 
your intention into effect. No, 
no, Doctor. Good-night. Go 
home, and think a little; go 
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home and ¢Aink, before you open 
your mouth again.’ 

It was idle to plead or to ex- 
tenuate with the iron old man; so 
they shook hands and parted: the 
Vicar again to ruminate at the fire- 
side ; the Doctor to stalk moodily 
home, and try to devise some plan 
to escape. After much cogitation, 
he resolved to tell Dorothy his 
wife the whole case. The facts 
would ooze out. She would hear 
them, and scold him to death for 
not telling her of his careless 1m- 
providence. 

It was well he did. A woman’s 
wit easily accomplished what a 
dozen wiseacres had in vain en- 
deavoured to bring to pass. 

‘Is that all?’ said she. ‘ Make 
your mind easy : you shall not lose 
the two pounds.’ 

‘But I must have my answer 
ready soon; at the latest before 
to-morrow night.’ 

‘You shall have it, Dick, before 
the church-clock strikes to-mor- 
row’s noon.’ 

As Mrs. Purvis called her lord 
and master ‘ Dick,’ or even ‘ Dicky,’ 
when in a playful mood, we may 
easily guess on what terms the two 
stood, and believe, with the in- 
habitants of Stackpool, that the 
gray mare was the better horse. 

Purvis allowed himself to be 
called Dicky ; what more need be 
said? 

CHAPTER II. 

‘ Fast on the listening ear of night, 

With iron rattling hoof there comes— 

Who comes ?” Old Play. 

‘THERE she is at last,’ said the 
old Vicar, starting up from the fire- 
side, at which we have so long left 
him; and in two minutes more, 
dashing Diana Temple had burst in- 
to the room, shaken hands with her 
father, kissed him, doffed her riding- 
hat, and was sitting at the fire. 

* Well, Diny, how sped your jour- 
ney? and how is Lady Morwell ? 

* My journey, father, was fast and 
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good ; Lady Morwell gave me a 
hearty welcome. Her son Frank 
would have me for a wife ; but, fa- 
ther, that can never be.’ 

* Diana, it must be 

‘It cannot be. He is a coward. 
Am I to marry a coward,—I, the 
daughter of a gentleman, a brave 
man,and of a mother worthy of Az, 
—am I to marry a coward ? 

‘Why is he a coward ?” 

‘ Why? Vil tell you. This very 
day he rode by my side to Carberry 
Firs, on the hill beyond the Down. 
On our way back we passed through 
the village of Carberry. He was 
by my side, talking, I own, as I love 
to hear a man talk, of you, sir ; and 
trotting at a right good pace to my 
canter. All at once, we turned into 
the Mill-lane, and there, right ahead 
of us, on the little bridge, were a 
group of school-children, seven or 
eight of them, exactly in our path. 
To ride through them was impos- 
sible. Iat once put my Jessy at the 
stream, which she cleared easily, 
and called to him to follow. But, 
as I am a living woman and your 
daughter, the coward sneaked a- 
cross the bridge; and little Jack 
Armstrong, the smith’s boy, got a 
kick on the arm, which will lame 
him fora month. Father, how can 
I marry Aim? I had sooner marry 
Tom Morgan, the groom.’ 

‘But, Diana, his father and I 
were old and true bosom friends ; 
he made me Vicar of Stackpool ; 
I owe my living to him ; all I have 
is his; I promised him—it has been 
my hope, my joy—that you should 
be his daughter some day. His son 
is a handsome lad, can shoot, and 
rein a horse; he has brains too, 
and will make a better lawyer than 
Foxey.’ 

‘Father, all this may be true ; it 
is true; nay, more, I own I liked 
the man. But he is a coward ; and 
you have taught me to love bravery; 
a coward will tell a lie ; such a man 
cannot be my husband.’ 








No more could be said on either 
side. 

The father and child shook hands 
and parted for the night. 


CHAPTER III, 
WOMAN'S WIT. 


Art ten o’clock next morning, the 
Doctor was off in his gig, on parish 
rounds among the poor. He was 
unusually gruff and concise in deal- 
ing with cases that came before 
him. Like a man of small mind 
ever does, he vented his ill-temper 
at the checkmate of the previous 
night on those who were unable to 
escape from, though undeserving of, 
his sharp words. 

Entering one cottage, to which 
he had been summoned, he found 
the owner of it, a strong hale man, 
seated, groaning, in an easy-chair 
by the fireside. 

‘Why, John Law, what on earth 
are you doing there, at this time in 
the morning ?” 

*O, Doctor, I be main poorly 
this time; I can’t dray a breath 
without pain.’ 

‘What have you been about? 
Running up a long score again at 
the Royal Oak, getting your pocket 
emptied and yourhead broken over- 
night, and then growling over this 
morning’s headache ?” 

‘No, Doctor; not a drop o’ beer 
crossed my lips. But, coming home 
from work last night, as sober as 
you are at this very minute, I trip- 
ped my foot over them darnation 
old stocks our parson has set up, 
and fell right into the ditch. And 
my missis thinks that I’ve abust 
something inside.’ 

*O, that’s it, is it? Well, let us 
see.’ 

Thereupon the Doctor com- 
menced a series of pokings and 
punchings round his sidesand back, 

at which the patient groaned most 
lamentably more than once. 

* Ah, ‘here it is, is it? in the ribs. 
You have broken one, if not two, of 
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them. Make haste and jump into 
bed. Give me an old sheet, and I 
will roll you up in five minutes.’ 

The sheet was produced, cut 
lengthways into two strips, and 
wound smoothly and evenly round 
the brawny chest of the sufferer. 

‘ There, missis, keep him in bed 
for two days ; give him no beer, and 
not too much to eat; let me know 
if any more pain comes on; and I 
will call again on Friday.’ 

With these words, the Doctor 
jumped into his gig, gave his black 
mare a malicious cut over one ear, 
and drove rapidly on to the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, where another pa- 
tient awaited him. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy, his wife, 
was busy in another and no less 
useful vocation. She was mending 
stockings, in the little parlour next 
the surgery. As she worked calmly 
on, her thoughts ran thus : 

‘ Before twelve o'clock, he says. 
Ah! he little thinks how I am 
going to save his money, poor 
goose that he is. For once they 
shall find out, at that precious club, 
that he cannot only make a bet, 
but win it. I want a new cardinal, 
and now I will have as good a one 
as Mrs. Squire herself, though I am 
but the parish Doctor’s wife. My 
father was as good a man as any 
of the grandees in Stackpool.’ 

As the clock struck eleven, the 
lady folded up her bundle of stock- 
ings, and having arrayed herself in 
her best attire, walked briskly down 
to the village. Tom Morgan was 
at work, nailing up some straggling 
ivy in the front of the house. 

‘ Good-morning, Mr. Thomas; is 
your master at home ?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ was the reply, as 
she very well knewit would be, both 
the Vicar and his daughter being 
regular attendants at the Wednes- 
day service: the father as an ortho- 
dox loyal churchman; the daugh- 
ter, mainly in compliance with her 
father’s wishes. 
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*Is Miss Diana at home ?” 


‘No, ma’am ; 
church.’ 

This answer seemed perfectly 
satisfactory to the lady, as she at 
once closed the gate, and, walking 
deliberately up to the hall-door, 
used the ponderous knocker with 
considerable energy. But the pro- 
ceedings seemed to amaze and to 
annoy Mr. Thomas Morgan, who 
rushed up briskly to the hall-door, 
and again said : 

‘They're both gone to church. 
There’s nobody in but Pedlar, and 
Jane Saunders, and the cook.’ 

‘I quite understand, Thomas; it 
is Jane Saunders whom I wish to 
see. 

*O, ask your pardon, ma’am.’ 

The door was opened by the rosy 
housemaid herself. Mrs. Dorothy 
begged to say five words in private 
toSaunders. Saunders,rather taken 
aback and flurried, as well as pleas- 
ed, at this unlooked-for visit, at 
once turned very pale, as she led 
the way into the butler’s pantry. 
She had a sweetheart, unknown to 
Morgan, in the Stackpool Infirmary. 
He had broken his leg at a wrest- 
ling match, and had been seriously 
ill. To him her thoughts at once 
flew, as Mr. Purvis was the doctor 
attending him. 

*O, ma’am,’ she exclaimed, ‘it’s 
not James ; say, it’s not James!’ 

‘James is quite well, Saunders, 
and sends his kind respects to you, 
and he has had enough of wrest- 
ling, he says. But he wishes to see 
you.’ 

*O,ma’am, I went to see him last 
Monday was a week; but they 
wouldn't let me come anighst 
him.’ 

‘But now, Jane, you shall see 
him, if you will but listen to me. 
Take this card; you see what it 
is: Dr. Purvis; and underneath, 
in pencil, Admit the bearer to Ward 
NVo. 2.’ 

‘O,ma’am! poor Jim! I’msure, 
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ma’am, I give youathousand thanks, 
ma’am.’ 

*No, no, Saunders, I want no 
thanks ; but, instead, you can do 
me a service, a very trifling one, but 
still a service. Will you do it?” 

‘O, yes, indeed I will.’ 

‘Listen, then. In your master’s 
study there is a large family Bible, 
a very curious old book, with great 
heavy clasps. Now, it so happens, 
Jane, that I want to look at the title- 
page of that book. You can go 
with me. We shall not be there two 
minutes ; and you will have done 
me a service ; and the ticket for 
James is yours.’ 

Jane was an honest, simple girl; 
she loved her master ; and tried to 
do her duty. She thought the re- 
quest a strange one, but could see 
no possible harm in granting it. 
Nevertheless, she hesitated for a 
moment, but only for a moment ; 
Ward No. z conquered. She only 
said: ‘I wish master had been at 
home, ma’am; I’m sure he would 
have shown it to you. This way, 
ma’am.’ 

In another moment they were in 
the Vicar’s study. The Bible was 
on the table, where it was placed 
for the lesson of morning prayer. 
Mrs. Purvis, with an unsteady hand, 
in vain fumbled at the clasps; so 
did Jane ; they both felt they were 
doing wrong ; and at this very mo- 
ment a straggling branch of ivy 
flopped against the window. It was 
only Tom Morgan nailing up the 
long shoots which the wind had 
blown down in the night ; but both 
the criminals gave a sudden start, 
as if guilty. But Mrs. Dorothy re- 
covered herself, and with one bold 
effort opened the book. She turned 
at once to the title-page, read it 
slowly to the end, and then quietly 
turning to the fly-leaf, saw precisely 
what she expected. The book had 
belonged to the Vicar’s father; and 

on the fly-leaf was written, in a clear, 
sharp Italian hand, his own name 














and his wife’s ; the date of their mar- 
riage, and that of the birth of their 
only son. She saw it all at a single 
glance— 
‘Edmund and Mary Temple, 
Married July 10, 1725. 
Sampson Temple, son of the above, born 
July 1726,’ 

She closed the book as gently as 
her intense exultation would admit; 
and, giving poor Jane the ticket of 
admission to Ward No. 2, thanked 
her, said the title-page was very 
curious, and wished her good-morn- 
ing. 

She walked home with all pos- 
sible speed, to avoid meeting the 
Vicar, or his daughter, on their way 
from church; again sat down to 
mending stockings in the surgery 
parlour, and awaited the arrival of 
Dick. 

As for Jane, she kissed the dear 
card, put it safely in her bosom, 
and, after carefully sweeping all the 
dust to the end of one of the pass- 
ages, deliberately swept it all back 
again ; she could think of nothing 
but Ward No. 2. 

Meanwhile, Thomas Morgan went 
on nailing up the ivy; and, some- 
how or other, his work did not pro- 
sper. ‘The nails were blunt; and he 
always found out that he was driv- 
ing away into the centre of a stone 
or brick, instead of the mortar. 
Several times he hit his own fingers. 
At last, he flung down the hammer 
in disgust, and walked round to the 
back-kitchen door. There he ar- 
rived just in time to see Jane Saun- 
ders go through her curious sweep- 
ing operations. At this he gave a 
long low whistle, and burst into a 
merry laugh. 

Jane, oddly enough, blushed up 
to her eyes. Mr. Morgan again 
whistled, but made no farther re- 
mark than,‘ Well, I’m darned, if this 
isn’t queer! Jane was about to an- 
swer him, when her master’s arrival 
put an end to all farther colloquy. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DUTY. 

Tue father and daughter having 
parted for the night, as we have 
seen, both retired to their rooms ; 
but neither found the repose which 
they so deeply needed. The father 
was annoyed at being foiled in his 
favourite and long-cherished plans; 
the daughter distressed at causing 
anxiety to a father whom she loved, 
and annoyed at being required to 
do that against which even Aer 
womanly nature—trained as it had 
been—rebelled. For though Diana 
thought strongly and spoke strongly 
on all subjects, it must not be for 
a moment supposed that her wo- 
man’s heart was not still alive and 
beating strongly with much womanly 
emotion, in spite of her apparent 
roughness and masculine tone of 
mind. 

She was even yet open to many a 
good and womanly impression, had 
there been one to reach her; but 
one there was not in that lonely 
vicarage, except from her faithful 
waiting-maid Saunders, who was of 
far too quiet and humble a tone of 
mind to dare to speak freely to so 
clever a lady as her mistress. And 
as for the few people known to her in 
the village, they were so utterly in- 
ferior to herself in mind and ability, 
as to yield but the most barren and 
fruitless intercourse. 

Poor girl! she was to be pitied, 
though she would little have en- 
dured the exercise of so weak a pas- 
sion. ‘No, no,’ she would say; 
‘scold me if you like, laugh at me 
if you like; but no pity.’ 

Yet to be pitied she needed. It 
was her great need. She needed a 
mother’s love, pity, and guidance ; 
and these she had never known. 
No wonder, therefore, that her ca- 
reer had as yet been so wild and 
sad a one ; no wonder that its wild 
sadness was even now about to be 
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stirred by an event of strange and 
startling importance. 

As she lay down to sleep, her 
thoughts ran thus: ‘ My father will 
never relent, I know; his resolu- 
tion, once formed, never wavers. 
What am I to do? how can I es- 
cape? ‘That man, loved him as I 
have, is a coward, and a coward he 
will continue. Shall 1 be a coward’s 
wife—the wife of a man who will 
refuse to take a dangerous leap to 
save a little child’s life? No, im- 
possible 

The question came again and 
again in a hundred different guises ; 
but the answer was ever one and 
the same—‘ No, smfossible? Thus 
rolled by many hours of the night 
—long, sleepless, weary hours. But 
in the end, as day dawned, tired 
nature gave way, and poor Diana 
at last slept calmly and sweetly as 
a child. She saw no way of escape 
as yet; but was of far too resolved 
and too earnest a mind to despond. 
The morrow, she hoped, would bring 
a solution to her troubles. The 
morrow came, and it brought a 
deliverance as strange and as un- 
expected as it was complete. 

Breakfast passed off much as 
usual, though the Vicar was strange- 
ly silent, while the daughter’s vi- 
vacity seemed forced and unnatu- 
ral. Their hearts were still full of 
the topic of the previous night, yet 
both avoided the very point of 
which they longed to speak. With 
two such earnest minds, it was im- 
possible that this state of things 
could last long, and on the way 
home from church the fire broke 
out into open flame. 

The Vicar had that morning read 
in church the parable of the obe- 
dient and disobedient sons; and 
his first words evidently recurred 
to the subject when he said, as 
they passed through the church- 
gate, 

‘ Diana, there is still an opportun- 
ity to do “the will of your father ;” 
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you will not surely bring a new 
sorrow on him in his old age” 

His voice trembled with emo- 
tion as he spoke. It was the first 
sign of deep emotion between father 
and daughter, except that of anger, 
for many a year; and she knew by 
the trembling voice how violently 
were the old man’s feelings stirred. 
To such a manifestation as this she 
could do no less than show ready 
response. 

‘Father, you ask me to do what 
I cannot, dare not do. I dare not 
give up my whole being to a man 
whom I despise ; and I cannot give 
my hand unless my heart go with 
it. It would be a lie and a snare 
if I were to marry this man. It 
cannot be. But ask me anything 
else, reasonable or unreasonable 
—bid me cut off my right hand, 
pluck out my right eye for you, lay 
down my life to make you happy— 
and see if Diana Temple would 
then hesitate for a single moment.’ 

‘There were two sons, Diana,’ 
said the broken voice—‘ two sons ; 
one said, “I go, sir,” and went not ; 
the other refused, but afterwards 
repented, and went. Is there no 
hope for me—no room for repent- 
ance ?” 

‘None, father; there can be none. 
You are asking me to’—she hesi- 
tated—‘ yes, to act against the light 
—to act falsely before God and 
before man. I dare not do it. I 
have nothing to repent of now; 
then would my whole life be one 
long dreary winter of remorse. 
How can I act as you wish ? 

‘How can you? A child’s duty 
is to obey her parent. Instead of 
this, you are listening to the idle 
whims and fancies of an angry tem- 
per, and making a lovers’ quarrel 
a pretext for wilful sin. Curb your 
own indomitable will, and resolve 
to be guided by another where you 
are so manifestly unable to direct 
your own steps, child as you are.’ 

‘I am no longer a child, father, 
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but a woman, and your daughter, 
with all the deep feelings and strong 
passions that fill a woman’s heart. 
It is true that I have lived and 
grown up almost unknown and un- 
seen by those of my own sex; but 
I am a woman enough to know 
that if I dare palter with my heart’s 
inner life, and swear to love, hon- 
our, and obey a man whom I scorn 
and despise, I do but rush head- 
long on a hidden reef, and ship- 
wreck by my own mad folly the 
vessel I am bound to save.’ 

‘Diana,’ was the stern and iron 
reply, ‘you shall marry this man, 
and that too ere to-morrow night. 
Look to it; I am determined, and 
I rarely fail to carry my point.’ 

‘May God help me, then; for 
to Him only can I look for aid, 
when my own father is against me ! 
I will never marry him.’ 

© You shall be his wife ere the sun 
set to-morrow,’ 

And thus sadly again did father 
and daughter part in bitterness at 
the vicarage-gate, he to his books 
in that dark and gloomy library; 
and she to a lonely and troubled 
walk in the shrubbery behind the 
house. 

CHAPTER V. 
° Lege, Dick, lege.’ Old Play. 

Mrs. Purvis went on mending 
stockings in the surgery-parlour 
until the return of Richard, her 
lawful lord and master. 

At the usual time, after his morn- 
ing’s round, he made his appear- 
ance, rather cold and out of tem- 
per, and, above all, in considerable 
doubt as to how Dorothy his wife 
would receive him on his return. 

The very instant he opened the 
door, however, there was not a 
doubt as to what her success had 
been. It was written on her face ; 
it sparkled out of her eyes, and 
peeped out assiduously from the 
wrinkles of an extensive nose. 

* Dick,’ she cried out, ‘ Dick, 
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your wager is won for you: I shall 
have a new cardinal, and you may 
now hold up your head at the club. 
You may safely laugh at the Squire, 
and buy yourself a new wig, or, it 
you still hanker after it, that an- 
tique stone for the hall which little 
George Titley still has in his store- 
room.’ 

‘ Hang little George Titley, with 
the stone round his neck, if he likes! 
Wha I want to see is, plain proof 
that you have been a match for the 
Vicar.’ 

‘ There, Dick, there is the proof, 
plain and poz, that I have been a 
match for him, and that, after all, 
you have not lost your wager.’ 

With these words, she placed 
before him a copy of that very me- 
morandum which the reader has al- 
ready seen, saying, 

‘ There, Dick, read that—copied 
out of the Vicar’s own family Bible, 
with the parson’s own housemaid 
for a witness.’ 

‘By Jove! he exclaimed, ‘ you 
have managed well, indeed; and 
the five pounds are mine.’ 

* Half, Dick, half the five, if you 
like. Don’t imagine I’m going to 
have all the work and none of the 
pay. Share and share alike, if you 
please. Where would your chance 
have been, had I not interfered, 
eh, Dick ?” 

To this, as was usual in such 
cases, Mr. Richard Purvis could 
make, and therefore made, no reply, 
farther than by pretending to pinch 
his wife’s ear, which, by the way, 
was quite large enough to be grasp- 
ed, and then hastily removed his 
coat and hat from the august pre- 
sence, 

The Patriotic Club met that 
night, as usual, at the Royal Oak ; 
and among all its members, not 
one entered the room with so free 
and jovial a step as Mr. Purvis. 
Many of the members were pre- 
sent, and all on the gui vive to hear 
the result of the wager. 
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‘Well, Purvis, my boy, how is 
the Vicar?’ resounded on all sides 
of him ; and some began even then 
to speculate on the bet itself. 
Meanwhile the winner said no- 
thing, craftily reserving his words 
until the Squire was present, that 
his own triumph might be com- 
plete. Odds of five to two were 
offered, though not taken, that Dick 
was the loser; until he suddenly 
declared he was ready to take all 
such offers himself, in guineas or 
cool hundreds. 

These words considerably stag- 
gered the company, and the panic 
had not subsided when the Squire 
himself entered the room. 

He was in full hunting costume, 
top-boots and red coat, with a heavy 
whip under his arm. His face was 
crimson with a long day’s ride; his 
upper garments were saturated with 
rain, and his lower extremities in- 
cased in a thick layer of mud. But 
though wet and weary, the Squire 
was in high spirits. They had 
killed the fox, and he alone had 
been in at the death. 

‘Ha, ha! Foxey, my boy!’ were 
his first words ; ‘we killed a name- 
sake of yours to-day; and a tough 
old morsel he was. We ran him 
some twenty miles or more before 
he showed any signs of being beat; 
and I thought of you, upon my life, 
I did, Foxey, when he threw us all 
out by shamming dead on the top 
of old Farley Castle wall, while the 
hounds went through a gap below.’ 

Foxey specially disliked this kind 
of ridicule ; it was the only descrip- 
tion of banter at which he was not 
more than 2 match for his foes; but 
he was far too wise to make any 
farther reply than a short snappish 
laugh, partaking more of grimness 
than hilarity. 

‘ John,’ said the muddy Nimrod, 
‘bring me a mighty tankard of ale 
and a clean pipe.’ Then, turning 
once more to Foxey, who stood 
near the fire, said, ‘Cheer up, my 
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boy; if the hounds ever do get 
upon your scent, you sha’n’t be 
run down, even though I have to 
ride over the dogs to save you 
myself. And what a tough morsel 
he would prove to Beauty, and May- 
flower, and Jasper, and Ringwood, 
wouldn’t he, Banks ?” 

Banks was the surname of John, 
already invoked ; and at this last 
sally his face became horribly dis- 
torted with a smothered grin at the 
Squire’s wit, and a ray of fear lest 
the lawyer should indict him at the 
next sessions for defamation, if not 
for aiding and abetting in an as- 
sault. But here suddenly Mr. Pur- 
vis appeared on the scene, fully 
prepared to hear and criticise any 
remarks made on himself, but, with 
the cunning of a small mind, in- 
tensely eager to embrace the first 
favourable opportunity of triumph- 
ing over the Squire before the revels 
of the night fairly commenced. 
Hence ensued the following dia- 
logue : 

‘Well, Dick, my man, how are 
you? and how is Mrs. D.? Above 
all, how is the Vicar? and what 
did you get for supper at the vicar- 
age last night ?” 

‘ Squire, where are your five guin- 
eas? You'll want them, and that 
soon, depend on it. We had a cold 
supper last night—a cold shoulder, 
in fact ; but the bet is mine. Come 
here to the light, Squire, and see 
the proof. Honourbright; nosnatch- 
ing.’ 

Acrowd soon congregated under- 
neath the chandelier in the centre 
of the room; and there, to their 
amazement, they beheld to some 
extent a proof of what Purvis as- 
serted, ‘that he had called at the 
vicarage, had seen the Vicar, had 
asked the disputed question, and 
that this memorandum was copied 
from the fly-leaf of the family Bible.’ 

‘But, Doctor,’ said the Squire, 
‘where is the roof of all this? 
This scrap of paper may be genu- 
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ine, or it may not be worth a 
pennyworth of credit.’ 

‘The Vicar’s own housemaid was 
present when it was copied; ask 
her, if you doubt me.’ 

This reply was totally unexpect- 
ed, and at once silenced the clam- 
ourers ; and Purvis, seeing the effect 
produced, was not slow to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

‘Send for the housemaid at once, 
if you will, and see if she can con- 
tradict a word I say. Send for her 
now at once.’ 

There was spirit as well as craft 
in this bold and reckless asser- 
tion ; but Dick saw plainly that his 
only chance of victory lay in at 
once silencing the suspicions of the 
club as to how he had procured the 
disputed document, and therefore 
determined to win or lose by a bold 
stroke. 

The coup succeeded, and Purvis 
clenched his success with these 
words : 

‘ Now, Squire, for once own your- 
self beaten. Pay your debts, and 
I'll treat you all round to a bowl 
of punch.’ 

‘Bravo, Dick ! now resounded 
throughout the room, with loud 
cries of ‘Tally-ho, Squire? in which 
none joined more vigorously than 
Foxey the lawyer. 

The punch was ordered, the 
guineas paid; and Mr. Richard 
Purvis went home that night at 
the unprecedentedly late hour of 
eleven P.M. in a state of most ex- 
tensive exhilaration. What passed 
between him and his expectant 
spouse has never transpired. But 
it is known that one guinea was ex- 
pended in punch, and that on the 
following Sunday a red cardinal, in 
the pew opposite the Squire’s, far 
eclipsed in scarlet splendour its 
only rival in the church, while it 
attracted the eyes and roused the 
envy of half the congregation. 

But whatever portion of his win- 
nings Mr. Dick was allowed to re- 
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tain, it is certain that, within the 
week, he had an interview with 
‘little George Titley,) and made 
that very purchase to which his 
wife had previously alluded. 

LittleGeorge Titley was so named 
on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, 
being a very large man, who nearly 
filled the space behind the counter 
in a small broker’s shop at the 
other end of the town. He was 
not a dealer in marine stores, though 
he had every inclination for that 
peculiarline ofbusiness. He bought 
articles ofevery possible size, shape, 
texture, and weight; of things ma- 
rine and things strictly terrestrial. 
Nothing came amiss to him, and 
he never asked any awkward ques- 
tions of those that came to sell. 
Of course they had their reasons, 
as he said, for not mentioning 
exactly where the articles came 
from; and he had his reasons, 
equally good, for giving never more 
than half the true value for what 
he bought. Thievish boys called 
him ‘ Knowing Georgy ;' the con- 
stable of the parish said, ‘Georgy 
Tit knowed a thing or two; and 
the rest of the inhabitants, not 
knavishly inclined, spake of him 
as did Mrs. Purvis. 

The stone in question which Mr. 
Dick went to purchase was a good 
imitation of an antique, though but 
of common limestone. It was a 
plain white slab, with the word 
SALVE let into its face in small old- 
fashioned capitals. It had been for 
many years the property of a strange 
old man, who had spent a long life 
in the village, and gathered from 
all quarters miscellaneous and use- 
less scraps, odds and ends, and 
curiosities, as it seemed, for the 
mere whim of collecting. For ex- 
ample: he had some scores of 
knockers, a dozen latch-keys, and 
fragments of door-steps and por- 
ticoes ; more high office-stools than 
would furnish the county bank, as 
well as a host of other useless pieces 
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of furniture, all, according to his 
own account, possessing some pe- 
culiar excellence or special claim 
to antiquity. At his death, it was 
found necessary to sell this strange 
accumulation ; and Mr. Titley found 
no one to bid against him after the 
first few minutes. It ended by his 
buying what he called ‘the whole 
lot’ at his own price—5Z,, which lot 
nearly filled his own store-room, 
and was in after years dispensed. to 
the inhabitants at a profit of about 
200 per cent. 

After an infinite amount of hag- 
gling, however, Mr. Titley and Pur- 
vis came to terms; and the stone, 
which had cost perhaps sixpence, 
changed owners at a new valuation 
of ten shillings. 

Within two days, it adorned the 
front entrance to Mr. Purvis's house, 
to the great awe of the mason who 
laid the stone, and had vague no- 
tions as to the mysterious word in- 
scribed thereon. 

Here for the present we must 
leave it. 


CHAPTER VI, 
MAN AND WIFE, 


*CoMING events cast their sha- 
dow before them,’ says the proverb. 
If they do, the substance seldom 
bears any resemblance to the sha- 
dow. It is an undefined dread 
rather than exact shadow; a dim 
type rather than a definite outline. 

Be this as it may, however, the 
shadow was on the vicarage, and 
both father and daughter felt its 
gloom. Both felt the approach of 
some terrible crisis; but neither 
uttered a word of what they felt. 
They sat in the shade, with sunshine 
all around and beyond them, in a 
kind of silent panic, each hoping 
that the other would make the fa- 
tal move, or withdraw from the con- 
test. This silent contest lasted two 
days, and the Vicar’s threat re- 
mained as yet unfulfilled. The man 
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to be her husband had even called 
at the vicarage, though Diana had 
not seen him. But, on the third 
morning, when breakfast was over, 
the Vicar rose from his chair, open- 
ed a drawer full of blank marriage 
licences, took out one, and pro- 
ceded to date and fill it up. It was 
already signed with his own name 
in full,as surrogate ; andnowmerely 
needed the insertion of the date, the 
names of the contracting parties, 
and thewitnesses. Before this could 
be half completed, Morgan, the 
groom, suddenly dashed into the 
room, saying that the Squire had 
been thrown from his horse,andwas 
now lying all but dead at the village 
inn. He had spoken, however, and 
implored them to send for Dr. Tem- 
ple. Of course the Vicar was gone 
in a minute. 

No sooner was Diana once more 
alone than the sense of her deso- 
late condition fell on her mind more 
sharply than ever. It was now evi- 
dent that her father was in terrible 
earnest ; and though he could not 
possibly force her to complete the 
marriage ceremony for which he was 
so clearly making preparations, he 
might have still in reserve some des- 
perate measure of threatening, or 
even compulsion, from which it 
would be most difficult, if possible, 
to escape. She must, therefore, in- 
stantly exert her utmost skill and 
caution in forming some plan for 
the future; and whatever was done 
must be done at once. As these 
thoughts glanced through her mind, 
a sudden idea mingled with them, 
which at first turned her cheek pale 
and made her heart beat more tu- 
multuously than before. 

She glanced for a moment at the 
marriage licence, and then, with a 
trembling hand, filled it up. She had 
filled up many in former days for 
her father, and could exactly imi- 
tate his hand. 

Whenit was complete, she quietly 
rang the bell /zce, the signal for 
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her own maid; and at her entrance 
said, ‘Jane, I wish you to sign one of 
these papers as awitness. My father 
had nearly filled it up when he left; 
I have finished it for him, and you 
can sign it, as you have done many 
times before.’ 

*O yes, miss, certainly,’ was the 
reply, as Jane with trembling fin- 
gers took the pen, and did as she 
was required. 

‘Ts that all, miss ?” 

‘Yes, Jane. Stop! tell Morgan 
to have the carriage and a pair of 
horses ready to take me to Crox- 
tead Hall in—how soon can he be 
ready ?” 

‘Very soon, miss; but master 
ordered the carriage at half-past 
nine, and it’s just that now.’ 

‘Tell him that your master will 
not want the carriage, but that I 
shall go instead. Tell him also not 
to put on any livery, but to go in 
plain clothes; and that Dixon may 
stay at home.’ 

Dixon was the lad whorode onthe 
box with the coachman, and merely 
officiated as door-opener and shut- 
ter; and he was not seldom left be- 
hind when the Vicar or his daughter 
went out for a drive. 

This done, Diana went up-stairs 
and dressed herself in a common, 
coarse, rough dress, which she wore 
in the garden; and then, with hasty 
steps, hurried to the shrubbery gate, 
where Morgan waited,with carriage 
door open and whip in hand, Intwo 
minutes, they were rolling swiftly 
along the main road to Croxtead 
Heath. But, at the cross roadsabout 
a mile from the vicarage, the car- 
riage window fell, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

* Morgan.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘The right hand brings us to 
Croxtead, the left to—? 

‘ The left, ma'am, to Sparlington 
and Torton Edge.’ 

‘Take the left, Morgan, and drive 
as hard as you can to Torton Edge.’ 


And with these words up went the 
window. 

‘Wheugh! wheugh! whistled 
Morganto himself; ‘ Torton isamat- 
ter of fifteen miles, if it is one inch; 
and it’s now not far from ten ; how 
will she get back to master’s lunch 
time? Changing orders, too, in this 
fashion ; it’s a rum go, it is.’ 

It was probably the rummest go 
in which Mr. Morgan had ever been 
concerned ; though he little thought 
so,as he drove furiously down Dub- 
ber’s Hill, and furiously past Dub- 
ber’s Copse, and at a rattling pace 
by Sparlington church. 

Still, all he could do, rum or not 
rum, was to drive on; and drive on 
he did, till at the end of an hour 
and a half he found himself, with 
panting horses, descending the last 
slope towards Torton Edge. His 
next orders were still more extra- 
ordinary. 

‘Stop at the church-gate, Mor- 
gan.’ 

The church lay at the left of the 
village, on a detached lonely hill, 
shut in by its great belt of yew- 
trees and ivied tombstones. The 
church-gate was soon reached ; his 
mistress alighted, walked deliber- 
ately up to the church (where daily 
service was but just concluded), as 
the scanty worshippers—the Vicar’s 
children, nurse, a few dependents 
and aged villagers—were coming 
out. The Vicar was in the vestry, 
and to it she at once proceeded. 

In spite of her coarse dress, he 
saw that she was a lady at once, 
and, bowing, asked the object of 
her visit. 

‘I have a licence, sir,’ she re- 
plied, ‘and am come to be mar- 
ried. My fellow-servant is at the 
gate.’ 

‘Pardon me, madam, your ser- 
vant, not your fellow-servant, may 
be at the gate; but where is the 
bridegroom ?” 

‘At the gate also. Stay but a 
moment here, and I will return 
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with him. There is the licence, 
duly filled up.’ 

The Vicar was puzzled. He 
looked carefully at the licence, 
which was correct in every parti- 
cular; and it behoved him, the 
Vicar of Torton Edge, without de- 
lay to make one flesh of Zhomas 
Morgan, bachelor, and Diana Tem- 
ple, spinster, ‘the well-beloved of 
George, by divine grace Archbishop 
of Canterbury’ Meanwhile, out- 
side the church ensued the follow- 
ing colloquy : 

‘Morgan, you have been in our 
family, youhave known me, formany 
years ; I believe you would do any 
service for me that you could ?” 

‘Anything in life, miss, that a 
poor young man like me could do,’ 
replied sheepish Morgan, ‘for you 
or master.’ 

‘Well, Morgan, you have it now 
in your power to do me the great- 
est service—a service that will last 
as long as life lasts, and save me 
from what I dread more than— 
Listen, Morgan. Suppose I said 
you must enter this church with 
me and marry me, what would you 
answer me ?” 

‘For God’s sake, miss, don’t ’ee 
talk in that style, and look at me 
like that; the fire’s in your eyes, 
miss ; you're surely ill!’ 

‘There is fire in my eye, Mor- 
gan, and you must hear me and 
obey me. You must save me, Mor- 
gan, now—save me from a life I 
dread, by marrying me in this very 
church. The licence is ready; the 
Vicar waits. ‘Tie your horses to 
the gate—stay, call that boy to 
hold them—and come with me.’ 
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These last words she uttered 
with such terrible energy, such 
piercing agonised looks, that Mor- 
gan trembled as he stood ; but he 
obeyed that voice, as he had done 
for the previous ten years. 

‘Sir,’ she exclaimed, reéntering 
the vestry, ‘the bridegroom waits 
at the altar; this gentleman’ (the 
sexton) ‘will, I doubt not, officiate 
as father. And we have no time 
to lose.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, pause, ma- 
dam, in this utter madness! You 
are acting in haste; think once 
more that what you now bid me 
do cannot be undone this side the 
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‘ All this I have considered ; the 
die is cast ; I dare you to refuse to 
execute your office ! 

He looked up at the clock, saw 
it yet wanted twenty minutes to 
noon, and that there was no pos- 
sible plea for delay. He was con- 
vinced all was not right; but he 
knew not what was wrong. 

Once only in that solemn ser- 
vice, which consecrates the mystery 
of wedded life, there was a pause. 
It was while the priest waited for 
the bride’s answer, ‘I will.’ But 
after a moment’s hesitation, the re- 
sponse came; and as the church- 
clock chimed for noon o’er Torton 
Edge Moor, while far away her 
father watched by the dying bed 
of the Squire—while wondering 
servants at the Vicarage began to 
whisper, and to wonder in silence 
and amazement at what had hap- 
pened— Thomas and Diana Mor- 
gan walked forth in God’s sunshine 
as Man and Wife. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
THE EPITHALAMIUM OF HELEN, 


(From the Idyls of Theocritus.) 


In Sparta, fair-haired Menelaus’ home, 

A virgin band, with hyacinthine locks, 

Circled the decorated nuptial chamber. 

Twelve maids, the fairest in all Lacedemon, 
What time the happy wooer welcomed home 
The lady of his love, upraised their voice, 
Timing its measure with their fairy feet, 

While through the palace rang this bridal song : 


I. 


O, husband blest ! 

Why steal thus early to thy happy rest ? 
Thy bride divine 

Thou mightest have left awhile with us to stay, 
Since she is thine 

Through all the coming years from day to day. 
O, blissful spouse, 

Some favouring omen crowned thy lover’s vows ! 
See to thee given ; 

A bride who draws her lineage straight from heaven. 
Proud wilt thou be, 

If children like herself she gives to thee. 


Il. 


Lo, we her virgin peers 
And friends of early years, 
Lave in Eurotas’ stream our flowing hair ; 
Sparta’s most beautiful ; yet none is fair 
If with the beauteous Helen she compare. 
As morn’s bright face 
Smiles night away, or winter gloom spring’s grace, 
So she among 
The yielding beauties of our virgin throng 
Assumed her regal place. 
As cypress o’er the garden queens afar, 
As shows Thessalian war-steed in the car, 
So rosy Helen shone amongst us as a star. 





Modern Versions of the Classics. 


III. 


No hand so deft 

As thine hath ever wandered o’er the weft. 
None waked the fire 

So nobly slumbering in the silent lyre, 

As thou in whose bright eyes lurks ever soft desire. 
O fair and happy bride, 
Rest tranquilly inside 
Thy gilded bowers ; 

While we will cull the simple meadow-flowers, 
And fragrant chaplets twine, 
To crown those locks of thine, 

And be of our undying love the sign. 


IV. 


And weaving for thy dower 
Garlands of lotus-flower, 
We'll lay them.’neath the plane with unguents sweet ; 
Upon whose bark our hand 
Shall trace in letters of our native land 
So that each wayfarer may understand, 
‘ Behold in me 
Fair Helen’s tree ; 
Treat me with reverence meet.’ 


Vv 


Then farewell, happy pair, 
Latona make the issue fair ! 
The Cyprian Queen breathe mutual love, 
And Zeus rain blessings from above. 
Dream through the livelong night ; 
We come again with morning’s light, 
To send once more the song 
Up from our minstrel-throng. 
O, Hymen, deign to make this marriage blest and bright! 


























THE VICAR IS INDIGNANT. 





